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Stopped because automatic control circuits and operating 
elements were not designed on the modular basis, with Cannon 
ct electrical connectors at vital points 

uld have been rolling in seconds or minutes! If only the 
ircuitry had been arranged on the modular basis so that essential 
utomatic control and operating system could be 
disconnected quickly and complete, operable spare components 
inserted at a moment's notice. The units in trouble could have been 
repaired properly, too, at leisure by trained personnel, at the 
right place, with the right facilities. Production could have gone on 
thousands of man-hours and thousands of dollars saved 
merely by the use of quick-disconnect components 
Are the controls in your electrical or electronic product designed 
on the modular basis? How about your production line? Will minor 


elements of the a 


and your high-paid help talks TV 


failure cause breakdown? Or do you need Cannon Connectors? 
Cannon makes over 27,000 different electrical connectors. If one 
of these does not meet your requirements, we'll design and make 
the electrical connector you need. Write today! Cannon Electric Co.., 
3208 Humboldt St., Los Angeles 31, Calif. Piease refer to Dept. 505 


Send for explanatory material on how modular designs can save dollars 
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Where Reliability for Your Product is Our Constant Goal 


How to write. 
Inspired ad { 


Copy writers are inspired people. Often they write 
inspired ads... ads that are odd ball... ads that are 
way out in left field . . . ads that nobody reads because 
there isn’t any message. 

It’s easy to write an inspired ad. 

First, glance at the product. Then wait for the inspi- 
ration to hit. You can put the product on a plaid 


background or maybe try an eighty-three page gate 


fold. Impressionistic art never fails as a sure proof 


that you were truly inspired. The real key to pure, 
blind advertising inspiration is to be so vague, con- 
trived or avant-garde that nobody knows what you're 
talking about. It’s impossible to criticize what you 
can’t define. As a last resort, you can sit on the lofty 
mountain peak, smile benignly and say, ‘‘obviously, 
you don’t understand.” 

We think there’s another way to write an inspired 
ad, though. 

We feel there is a marked difference between 
guided inspiration and pure inspiration. Guided inspi- 
ration means getting a/l the facts about the product, 
knowing the market and what the customer wants 
and then working towards precisely defined adver- 
tising objectives. 

Very often, advertising campaigns that were cleverly 
written and beautifully visualized failed miserably 


because they lacked an attainable objective. 


: , - oe , 
Very often, too, “plain Jane” advertising campaigns 


have been enormously successful because the adver- 
tising carried an impelling message to people who 
needed the information. These are inspired ads just 
the same, but it was guided inspiration. 
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It’s a lot harder to write an advertising campaign 
from guided inspiration than it is from pure inspira- 
tion. It’s tough work to dig out the facts, sort them, 
blend them with carefully planned advertising objec- 
tives and then kindle them with the creative spark 
that will fire up the reader’s desire to take action. 

Advertising is somewhat like the guided missile. 
Obtaining the spectacular explosion is a much simpler 


task than guiding the missile accurately to its target. 
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That | Heard 
What She Said 


“IT was soaking up the sun, re- 
laxing beside the hotel pool, before 
office and the 

Detroit. Two 
ladies next to me were engaged in 
idle conversation the kind of 
chatter indulged in while getting a 
rich tan that will be the envy of 


returning to my 


winter weather in 


friends back home. 

I made it a point to get the brand 
name,’ one of them said. ‘The towels 
here are so nice I’m going to buy 
the same kind when I get home.’ 

“Selling is my business. And that 
little conversation had significance 
for me. Thousands of able-to-buy 
people are customers of luxury re- 
sorts. They want the best. They’re 
alert for ideas. And when they like 
what they see, they get it. 

“It dawned on me just that fast. 
1 could hardly wait to return to 
Detroit and get started. 

“l’m responsible for the station 
wagon sales of my company. The 
sales we make to resorts represent 
i nice volume of business. But more 
than that, it means a lot from a 
prestige standpoint. There’s no bet- 
ter place we could have our wagons 
on display, than in use at a high 
class resort.” 

If you make a product used by 
both the institutional trade and con- 
sumers, this is something to think 
about. When you attain acceptance 
at luxury resorts, you have gained 
a vantage point for sales to con- 
sumers. It ignites a chain reaction 
that will make bright reflection on 
your sales records. 

Luxury resorts are widely scat- 
tered in relatively remote locations. 
But they all read their own maga- 
Zine Resort Management. Only 
Resort Management serves this field 
exclusively 
Management is a _ class 
a class market. Why not 
Write for more infor- 
mation and a copy. The 
address is Resort Management, 1509 
Madison Avenue, Memphis 4, Tenn. 


Resort 
book for 
look into it 
sample 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


THE AD TAX BATTLE OF BALTIMORE 


Baltimore’s Mayor, Tom D’Alesandro, says he is not “anti- 
advertising,” or “anti-business;” just “pro-people.” But Balti- 
more businessmen call his tax of 4% on advertisers scheduling 
Baltimore media and 2% on the media “discriminatory.” And 
country-wide, businessmen are acting to kill the Baltimore tax 
“before it spreads.” 


PFIZER'S FUTURE ON THE FARM 


Creative research, aggressive marketing and promotion of feed 
supplements and animal and plant health lines turn $500,000 


1 
“by-products” into $16 million volume. Pfizer’s Farm Division 
plans to treble again by 1965. 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT: MORE THAN AN IDEA 


At Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., executive development is a 
necessity. The company’s 7,000% sales growth since ’33 has 
hungrily demanded management-able men. Herbert P. Buetow, 
president of 3M, presents the flexible formula that develops 
them. 


THE MARKET IN MISSILES 


“You've got to move fast to stay in the missiles market.” Bank- 
rupt in 1947, Electronic Specialty Co. 18 months ago was selling 
$30,000 a month. Now the figure is $500,000 a month. William 
Burgess, president, expects to double that during 1958. In the 
missiles market there’s only one way to grow like that: stay 


flexible. 


THE V-P'S POLKA DOT PAINT 


Maas & Waldstein, maker of industrial finishes, decided to take 
“Plextone”’ into consumer markets. It was a confusing new 
world. New channels, new packages were needed. The product 
didn’t smell nice, and the unions had rules against spraying. 
But everything’s coming out right side up. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT, with which Is Incorporated PROGRESS, Is published the first and third Friday of 


every month, except in May, July, September and November when a third Issue Is published on the of 
the month. Affiliated with Bill Brothers —~ | Corp, Entered as second class matter May 27, 1942, 


Publications 


at the Post Office, East Stroudsburg, Pa., under the act of March 3, 1879. Publication (printing) offices, 
34 North Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pa. Address mail to 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES MEETINGS, Part I! of Sales Management, Is Issued six times a year—in January, March, May, 


July, September and November. Editorial and production offices: 1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa., 
WaAlnut 3-1788; Philip Harrison, Publisher; Robert Letwin, Editor. 
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WATCHES: FOREIGN OR U. S.? 


Elgin’s president J. G. Shennan has decided: “Our business is 
marketing watches . . . and whether those watches contain 
domestic movements or foreign-made movements must depend 
entirely on which method will provide the greater measure of 
profitability.” 


WYATT EARP AND HIS DUDS 


Wings Boyswear produces eight Frontier Marshal outfits pat- 
t—) ae I S z 

terned after those worn by Hugh O'Brian, ‘the fastest draw 

in Hollywood.” In a matter of weeks, a fast-action promotional 4 | giant’ . voice 

program produced a factory sell-out. 
Heard throughout the Rocky Mo 
tain West is the welcor v 
KOA-RADIO! It's the giant 
watt voice that has dominated t 
rich Western Market for ove 
years! 


CONTENTS GIGANTIC RESULTS — 


KOA-RADIO is the giant se | 
force in the West...the 


Advertising only voice you need t 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
BUYS MORE...IN PA. 


Norristown’s per family income ($7765) is ($1663) above Pa. state average 
($6102). This makes it more depression or recession proof than the big 
metropolitan area centers. And—in our market not nearly but everybody 
reads the Times Herald, Montgomery county’s No. 1 sales producer. 


SALES ARE UP 


(1) Food Sales $ 4,735,000 increase to over $ 57,000,000 
(2) Drug Sales 659,000 “ eer 5,000,000 
(3) Retail Sales .. 15,289,000 7 ~~ 215,000,000 
(4) Net Income 10,377,000 “  “ ™ 306,000,000 
(5) Automotive Sales 9,500,000 * _ 31,000,000 


And Montgomery County households own and operate more pass. cars 
than there are households. This is not true in bigger counties near us. 


Phone Philadelphia, Market 7-2692 or Norristown, Pa. Broadway 2-2500 
for details. 


m Times Herald 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Natl. Representative: The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


— 


“This is nothing compared to the way MPA* covers 


buyers in the Heart of Industrial America.” 


*Midwest Purchasing Agent 
See SRDS or write: 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 
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Modern Romances registers 


Phenomenal Growth 
of Food and Baby Product 
Advertising 


Manufacturers of food and baby products are 
cultivating new customers among America’s 
younger families. They find they can sell 
more of their products in expanding house- 
holds where there are babies and young chil- 
dren now, and more on the way. 


Young customers in their early years of mar- 
riage are the best customers for food, baby 
products, appliances, and just about every 
other kind of product used in the home. 
The reason is simple. These families are 
growing. Their needs are at a peak. Sell them 


today, and you get the best buying years of 
their lives. 


Because Modern Romances delivers Amer- 
ica’s youngest married market, more and 
more manufacturers are advertising to its 
young-family audience... and selling it. For 
example, look at the impressive advertising 
gains shown in the charts. You ought to join 
the ever-increasing ranks of Modern 
Romances advertisers, and sell your products 
to this vast market of brand new, better- 
buying customers! 


FOOD ADVERTISING LINAGE 


in Mode rn Romances 


1956| 18,570 | 


1957| _ 38,610 


108% INCREASE 


BABY PRODUCT ADVERTISING LINAGE 


in Modern Romances 


1956 | 25,174 | 


1957| 
52.4% INCREASE 


38,374 


Modern Romances 


The romance-service magazine that sells America’s youngest married woman audience 


BEtCL. PESLICGHAINVG GCG., i4C., FOR FIFTH AVENUE, EW VORK 16, 
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The only effective Sunday magazine 
coverage in Oklahoma! 


The Sunday Magazine of The Daily Oklahoman 


een 
aT 


x The Sunday Magazine * 


The Daily Oklahoman 7 
the ONLY Sunday ao 
plement covering Ok'a 
al 
ag outside Sunday at 
plement reaches aS te 
as 2% of Oklahoma 
s! 
soa bale Oklehewe 
yeaches nearly half ft c 
families in Oklahom 
nday! 
Oklahoman 


has been completely restyled from cover to cover. 
It’s a new 1958 model, new in format, vastly im- 


proved in content, with added reader interest and 
greater selling impact. 


The new vertical make-up permits advertisers to 
take greater advantage of the Sunday Magazine’s 
long established and proven high readership. Content, 
locally edited as always, is being tailored to the 
pattern cut by a thorough-going readership study. 

Here is magazine coverage at the local level which 
penetrates and saturates the fast-growing Oklahoma 
City market. Ask a Katz man for the full story about 
how the Sunday Magazine can do a basic selling job 
for you in Oklahoma, and about the attractive rate 
advantage when equivalent space is used weekdays. 


Published by The Oklahoma Publishing Co. 
Represented by The Katz Agency 


THE BETTER YOU KNOW OKLAHOMA, 
THE BETTER YOUR SALES FUTURE LOOKS! 


OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
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FEBRUARY 


EDITORIALS 


A Depression Story Worth Repeating—Again 


If you are under 40, chances are you have never heard the story we 
are about to tell you. But it is a classic and one that we have a hunch 
you, yourself, will repeat in another two decades. We congratulate 
Quaker State Metals Co. for buying space in The Wall Street Jour- 
nal and in American Metal Market to publicize the story. 


A MAN LIVED BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD 
. and sold hot dogs. 


He was hard of hearing, so he had no radio. 
He had trouble with his eyes, so he had no newspaper. 
But he sold good hot dogs. 


He put up a sign on the highway, telling how good they were. 
He stood by the side of the road and cried, “Buy a hot dog, mister. 
And people bought. 


He increased his meat and bun orders and he bought a bigger stove 
to take care of his trade. 


He got his son home from college to help him. But then 


something happened. 


His son said, “Father, haven’t you been listening to the radio? 
There’s a big depression on. The International situation is 
terrible, and the Domestic situation is even worse.” 


Whereupon the father thought, “Well, my son has been to college. 
He listens to the radio and reads the papers, so he ought to know.” 
So, the father cut down on the bun order, took down his 
advertising signs, and no longer bothered to stand on the 
highway to sell his hot dogs. 


His hot dog sales fell almost over night. 


“You were right, son,” the father said to the boy. 
“We are certainly in the middle of a great depression.” 


More Power to Magazines 


America’s major consumer magazines are organizing to get more 
advertising and to help advertisers make the most of magazine sales 
power. 


Expansion of both membership and budget of Magazine Adver- 
tising Bureau (now a part of Magazine Publishers Association) is 
expected to lead to more effective joint marketing of the magazine 
medium. 


Under the general direction of William B. Carr of McCall's, 
chairman, and Gibson McCabe of Newsweek, vice-chairman, com- 
mittees are now at work on such functions as research 
promotion and public relations. 


sales, sales 


As compared with those for other major media, MAB’s budget 
for magazines until now has been small. Even with the hoped-fo1 
doubling of its recent $200,000 a year. MAB’s budget still would 
be only half of the present $800,000 for the TV Bureau of Adver- 
tising or of the $850,000 for Radio Advertising Bureau. It would be 
only one-fifth as large as that for newspapers, of the Bureau of Ad- 


vertising, ANPA. 


1958 


Not since 1933 has the answer to this question been so urgent. 


1958 ad budgets have gotta work overtime 
te reach sales objectives. 


This is no year for the prodigal selection of marginal 
media... costly massive waste circulations ... class B, C, D 
papers ... imitators, or also-rans. 


It was in 1933 that the acute need for industrial marketing 
economy brought forth an entirely new kind of medium... 


One which would saturate all markets .. . all 452 industries 
.». at a Cost so low that no advertiser was barred out. . . 


Devoted exclusively to product news and information... the 
number one interest of all product selectors. 


Nobody, but nobody, will take your ad dollar as far or 
make it work so hard as industrial Equipment News 

.. ead for one purpose only... product news and information 
... What better place and timing for your product advertising? 


Cost per thousand down 18¢ since 1955. 
Details? ... Send for 26-piece Media Data File Folder, 
Industrial Equipment News 


Thomes Publishing Compeny 


GD Affiliated with Thomas Register 
...46] Eighth Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 


What makes a market great? 


Like the Chinese pheasant—a fam- 
ously successful ‘‘transplant’’ to 
America’s Upper Midwest—indus- 
tries, businesses and people who move 
to this remarkable region thrive and 
prosper, too. 

From the Upper Midwest’s wealth 
of human and natural resources has 
come a dynamic business and indus- 
trial development, bringing 150 more 
industries to Minnesota alone in the 
past two years, with major installa- 
tions by IBM, Remington-Rand and 
Prudential among recent “‘trans- 
plants.”” With one of the nation’s 
best-educated labor forces at its dis- 
posal, it’s no wonder that Minne- 
sota’s biggest employer is a great 
electronics “‘brain industry.”’ And, 
all over the area, community devel- 
opment projects are burgeoning. At 
the 2,000-acre Valley Industrial Park 
development, just outside Minne- 
apolis, tomorrow’s factories will have 
access to some of America’s finest 
facilities in water, rail and highway 
transportation. 

Upper Midwesterners have money, 
know how to invest it and spend it. 
They own nearly $4 billion in com- 
mon stocks of 350 major corpora- 


tions, spend more than $5) billion a 
year in retail purchases. And they 
buy homes—75% of Minnesota 
homes are owner-occupied. Big spend- 
ers, they pay their bills promptly. 
Minneapolis for many years has 
ranked among the top 10 “prompt 
pay”’ cities of the nation. 

What’s the force behind this pros- 
perity? A healthy, balanced econ- 
omy, firmly fixed on a highlyediversi- 
fied natural wealth. Just consider: 


the unsurpassed water supplies of 


Minnesota, where one square mile 
in 20 is covered with water and 
1,000-gallon-a-minute commercial 
wells are common .. . northern Min- 
nesota taconite, responsible for the 
nation’s biggest mining development 
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. .. North Dakota’s Williston basin 
oil, flowing from 785 wells in 32 
proven fields . . . bountiful North 
Dakota lignite that can meet the 
nation’s total solid fuel needs for 
240 years. 

With such endowments, activity 
and potential, it’s only to be ex- 
pected that “‘the next 25 years be- 
long to the Upper Midwest.”’ 

NOTE TO ADVERTISERS: The quick- 
est, most economical and resultful 
way to tap the expanding Upper 
Midwest market is through the pages 
of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 
Now only the four largest U.S. cities 
have newspapers with more circula- 
tion than the Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune. 

Copr., 1957, The Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co 


Minneapolis 
—) Staraznd Tribune 


MORNING and SUNDAY 


Minnesota 
a as 


& 


625,000 SUNDAY - 495,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
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Before this expansion, consumer magazines still have managed to 
make out pretty well. In 1957 advertisers are estimated to have 
spent $741,434,426 in this medium. This was an increase of 7.2% 
from the $691,728,403 for the same list of magazines in 1956. The 


latter figure excludes the three Crowell-Collier magazines which | 


folded late in 1956. Including these three magazines, consumer mag- iS the 


azine advertising in 1956 was estimated at $723,505,189. , 
median income 


of 1,204,117 Z/Z- 


A good reason for this high income 
figure —37% of the heads of ELKS 
Magazine households are officials 
and proprietors of business. In 

this classification of the Starch 

52nd Consumer Magazine Report, the 
ELKS is far ahead of other 

magazines surveyed. 


With about 1,500 salesmen telling the story of their individual 
publications and of magazines, and with perhaps $50 million already 
being spent to promote both, effective cooperation in marketing might 
build consumer magazines into a billion-dollar medium. 


But to get a picture of the present entire magazine effort—and 
success—it is necessary to add the $489 million (without production 
costs) invested in business papers in 1957, and the $52 million in- 
vested in farm publications. 


Furthermore, the Starch Report proves 
that Elks are a top market for every 
type of product and service of 
American industry. 


When Selling Falters 


Salaried workers at the Cleveland facilities of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. were placed on a four-day work week January 13, and 
they were cut back to a four-day pay basis, too. Advertisers can effectively reach this 
market of 1,204,117 Elks through 
This is the first cutback in work time and pay for salaried workers THE ELKS MAGAZINE. 
that we recall in 20 years. We imagine the cutback came as a shock 
to the salaried staff, which may have had no experience, as factory 
workers have, with being “furloughed,” or “laid off.” 

The problems of a recession are not exclusively those of factory MAGAZINE 
workers. All office staffs, including inside sales department employes, 

; . ° New York Los Angeles 
have a direct personal stake in full employment. Portland, Ore. Chicago 


CHICKENS TOO LAY 
GOLDEN EGGS 


Delightful Sonoma County wines 
glamourize the market centered on 
— ° ° Santa Rosa, California. Chickens 
Pump-Priming Has Become Bipartisan and dian tdi kt telioe, Thi 
county is one of the world’s 
famous producers of eggs and 
chickens. 


But let us not forget that the people who are truly on the firing 
line are the sales people. ‘They are responsible for producing the orders 
that keep both factory workers and salaried office workers employed 
full time at full pay. 


Shades of President Franklin D. Roosevelt and the late British 
economist, John Maynard Keynes! 


Dairy and livestock products al- 
most equal the poultry industry. 
High quality fruits and nuts swell 
the total. These and other specialty 
industries of Sonoma County never 
know an unprofitable year 


President Eisenhower has just said that he personally would prefer 
a rise in the Federal debt to any increase in Federal taxes. 


Of course, President Eisenhower did not use the word ‘“‘pump- 
priming.” Instead he said: “The Federal government, constantly 
alert to signs ot weakening in any part of our economy, always stands 


ready, with its full power, to take any appropriate further action to 
promote renewed business expansion.” 


But in two-cent words the President is saying that if Federal 
spending exceeds Federal income he may not like it, but he will not 
object to it. 


You see the necessity for Federal spending for missiles, and you 
show no desire to enforce cutbacks on non-defense spending, so it 
appears likely that the Federal government will return to deficit 
financing. 


If you do not like a deficit, and you want to provide both for 
defense and non-defense programs, you can use your sales talents to 
move more goods and services into consumption, and thereby raise 
the volume of tax collections. 
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The Santa Rosa Press Democrat 
is the home paper of this rich 
county, and of adjoining Lake and 
Mendocino Counties. In the com- 
bined area retail sales per family 
are 5.9% more than California 
average and 11.6% above national 
average. In Sonoma County alone 
they top California state average 
by 12.4%. 


The Press Democrat 


Santa Rosa, California 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
National Representatives 


BOATING 


Complete Listing of  aeaelemae I 
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a Hearst magazine 
is his key to all outdoors! 


This man’s world of skyscrapers vanishes like a will 
o’ the wisp at the crack of a gun... the screech when 
a big one makes his run. This is the life he lives for. 


Can you, then, flag his attention? With the day’s news? 
..a good TV show? Of course. But to hypnotize him 
.. absorb his interest by the hour, it takes his favorite 

chair and the latest copy of Sports A field. 


Unlocking His Enthusiasm 


Sports Afield earns his devotion...holds his loyalty 

..fans his smoldering enthusiasms. It is a fine ex- 
ample of the insight of Hearst editors at work. They 
live out his special interests. The fishing editor lives 
in a trailer and travels with the fishing seasons. The 
hunting. editor does the same, following the game. 
These are outdoor men—the reader’s guides to pools 
in the wilderness, to happy hunting grounds. 
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‘ Sports Afield is one of ten Hearst Key Magazines... 


each dedicated to the special interests of ten different 
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kinds of Americans. Each edited on a you-and-me 
basis...keyed to fashion and international society, 
homemaking, decoration, hobbies... 


Key men—Key markets 


In the publication field, Hearst representatives are 
key men—because each speaks for a magazine keyed 
to its readers and their special interest. These key 
men talk specifics, not generalities. They speak pri- 
marily of interests as the key to circulation. 


And Hearst markets are key markets—because they 
are based not alone on charts or figures, but on the 
personal, intense enthusiasms of particular consumer 
groups. 


If you want to be “at home” with these people whose 
home is all outdoors—if you want to talk to them in 
their own language—let Hearst editorial insight be 
the key to their attention. 
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HEARST 


10 keys to the special 


MAGAZINES 


interests of 10 groups of people 
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BUILDER 


Sensational 
for 
Sales 
Promotion 
Publicity 


Our gas or electric powered cars are 
scaled down replicas of their smart 
‘58 big brothers. 6 models. Give you 
unique promotion opportunities as 
consumer or sales incentive prizes. 


Write for details. 


POWERCAR CO. 265 wittow st. mystic, conn 


CORPORATE CLOSE-UP 


UNIQUE 


BIG-TICKET GRAND PRIZE 
For Contests & Promotions! 


An unusual home _ item, 
carrying a big prize tag and 
bespeaking glamour, lux- 
ury and “dreams come 
true,” is now available on a 
limited basis as a grand 
prize for outstanding na- 
tional or regional contests 
and promotions. 


Ours is a product that will 
stimulate tremendous pub- 
lic response and our com- 
pany is a well rated leader 
in our industry. We, there- 
fore, require responsible 
sponsorship and a guar- 
antee of intensive consumer 
exposure. 

Write in complete confi- 
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dence to Box #3375. 


Marky's Doing for Maypo 
What Smirnoff Did for Vodka 


Those two fellows above with glasses raised might be toasting an 
impish youngster with a hanging-over-the-eyes cowboy hat. The two 
men comprise the trademark of Heublein, Inc., Hartford, Conn., 
producer and importer of spirits and foods. ‘The youngster would be 
“Marky,” a TV miniature cowpoke whose cry of the range (kitchen 
style) is “I want my Maypo,” instead of “Hi ho, Silver.” 


Maypo is a hot cereal produced by one of Heublein’s food divisions, 
Maltex Co., Burlington, Vt. Distribution now covers 19 markets in 
12 states and the humorously animated Marky has started kids eating 
once-shunned hot cereal again—all through TV. 


In 1953 when Heublein acquired Maltex and began pushing 
Maypo, all advertising media were tried without particular success. 
Last year, advertising was concentrated in spot TV Marky commer- 
cials. The result: Sales doubled, and in some markets increased as 
much as 186%. This fall Maypo will expand distribution across the 
northern U.S. National distribution is anticipated by the fall of 
1959. Marky will lead the way. Heublein is spending nearly $500,000 
during the 1957-’58 season on Maypo and next season the figure 
will jump to almost $1 million—a hefty hunk of Heublein’s current 
$7 million ad budget for its numerous liquor and food products. 


Liquor and food are old hat to Heublein. In 1862 when Andrew 
Heublein came to Hartford from Europe, he established a hotel dedi- 
cated to the tastes of people who wanted something better. When 
he retired, his sons took over and the firm began to import choice 
food and liquor. By 1892, the company was manufacturing Club 
Cocktails, and in 1901, Milshire Gin. In 1907, Heublein undertook 
U. S. distribution of Brand’s A-1 Sauce, an English specialty which 
soon became the company’s sales backbone, particularly during pro- 
hibition. 


John G. (Jack) Martin, a grandson of the founder, became presi- 
dent of this privately held company in the 1930's, and in 1936 
purchased the A-1 Sauce trademark with exclusive American manu- 
facturing rights. Probably his biggest gamble was acquiring Ste. 
Pierre Smirnoff & Fils in 1939. With Smirnoff’s total volume then 
only 4,000 cases of vodka annually, Martin, following his company 
policy, ‘sacrificed immediate profit to build a brand.” Today, Smir- 
noff, which repopularized vodka here, easily manages to outsell its 
more than 100 U.S. competitors combined. 


Martin believes in diversification. Heublein has continually added 
to both its food and liquor lines. Coming soon: Sizzle-Spray, an aero- 
sol-packaged barbecue sauce. Diversification has paid off. Heublein 
grossed $80 million in fiscal 1957 compared with $20 million in 1952. 


During this growth period, Smirnoff debunked the idea that vodka 
wouldn’t sell. Maypo debunked the idea that kids wouldn’t eat hot 
cereal. Marky’s cry for Maypo has literally started kids repeating 
“T want my Maypo” where it does the most good—before their par- 
ents. Company officials say the effectiveness of the Marky commercials 
is “due to parents and children readily identfying with Marky and 
his father; humor built around a human situation is related to the 
product; and sound child psychology supplies the underlying motiva- 
tion.” It sounds complicated. But it brings laughs to viewers and 
sales for Maypo. 
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lets your product show thru : 
Here’s protection, plus visibility, plus color! Base 
of this box is solid red plastic . . . provides rich o 
contrasting background for scissors display. Note 
how molded grooves hold scissors in place even 
eee il a 


when box is tipped. You can often eliminate special 
fittings and excess packing by using Vichek custom 


molded plastic containers. 


CLEAR BOX 


gives complete visibility 
A chain store selling bath salts in assorted colors, 
chose this clear plastic box. Plastic packages add 
glamour, help win counter display space and 
encourage customers to buy by the boxful! 


NAWONAL LOO 27 ’ ~-. ie 
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KEYING KiT 


PLASTICS DIVISION 


THE VLCHEK TOOL CO. 


3031 E.87th Street * Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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SOLID COLOR 


carries sharp imprint 
Vichek will make opaque plastic boxes in any 
color you desire. This box is maroon with gold leaf 
lettering hot stamped into the cover. 


Today’s drawing boards mirror tomorrow's advances in outer 
space. The key to our future progress . . . the ability of our engineers 
and scientists to develop, design and produce a comprehensive 
practical program is up to. you! 


Educate this integrated team... Tell the engineers concerned with 
“design for producibility” . . . the men on the practieal level of 
designing airframes, components, power plants, systems and controls. 
Capture the key production and engineering executives responsible 
for tooling, welding, forming, finishing, quality control, testing, 
materials handling, assembly and component installation. Transmit 
vital information on your product to the men who buy and specify 

in this $10-billion industry. Do your telling now via the advertising 
pages of their publication ArrcRAFT AND MissiLEs MANUFACTURING. 
They are interested in you, your products and services. 


AMM offers practical editorial diet... No other publication does such 
a specific editorial job. AMM is the only publication that concentrates 
editorial on the needs of the men in design, production and 
procurement. Here are a few typical editorial features found in AMM... 
Nital Etching Gears (production and inspection) ... Bomarce 
Pressurized Fuel (design and production) . . . Electra Turboprop 
Transport (design and production) . . . plus important Industry 

Notes ... Producibility Review and New Materials and Equipment. 


Concentrate your advertising in AMM ... Now a publication hand 


tailored to the audience. Edited for the men you want to sell. 


Circulated only to the men who specify and buy. In the advertising 
pages of AMM you can now economically reach this market of 
over 16,000 men actually responsible for building a future in outer space. 


Art courtesy of Jet Propulsion Laboratory. JPL a 
division of California Institute of Technology provides 
a wide range of research and development activities. 


A Chilton Publication, 56 & Chestnut Streets, Philadelphi&39, Pa. Tel: SHerwood 8-2000 
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purchase this TV market 
instead of a single city 


WGAL-TV is dominant in the three standard 
metropolitan markets in the Channel 8 pri- 
mary coverage area—Lancaster, Harrisburg, 
York—as well as in numerous other cities— 
Lewistown, Lebanon, Gettysburg, Chambers- 
burg, etc. When developing marketing plans 
for your product, look beyond the usual single- 


city concept. Profit from WGAL-TV’s multi- 


city dominance. 


STEINMAN STATION - Clair McCollough, Pres. 


er 27 - 


an eeasnes 
——H LEBANON 
ARRISBURG Se 
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Representative: The MEEKER Company, Inc. « New York « Chicago « Los Angeles + San Francisco 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


Marketing News as Viewed by the Editors 


SPUTNIK CRACKED THE CRYSTAL BALL! 
Five months ago the reverberations of Russia’s first 
moon-launching put a permanent crack in Amer- 
ica’s window on the future. On that October day, 
the U.S.S.R. threw a space-age monkey wrench into 
the intricate fact-and-figure machinery with which 
economic forecasts are made. On that day, our 
long-range forecasting machinery not only ceased 
to function but it became completely obsolete, and 
an extra big “IF” was automatically written into 
every long-pull marketing program. 


It has grown increasingly apparent, since Sputnik I 
was pushed into orbit, that the Kremlin can exert a 
weird influence on our whole economy. It can 
virtually force the United States Congress to (1) 
raise our taxes, (2) draft more young men, (3) spend 
added billions for defense, (4) restrict world trade. 
In other words, we now live in a controlled econ- 
omy ... just the thing that economists have tried 
to achieve for years. The only catch: Russia con- 
trols it! 


What does this mean? Simply this: Russian actions 
—or even anticipated actions—can influence our 
national morale, our employment picture, our 
standard of living, our buying attitudes, our busi- 
ness health. Consequently, sound and intelligent 
marketing forecasts made today may be upset by 
even minor Russian moves tomorrow! 


We left an era last October 4 to which we shall 
never return. We now live in a faster world, a more 
uncertain world, but one in which opportunities 
will be even more abundant. To conform to this 
post-Sputnik age, we must be bright, we must be 
quick, we must be flexible! 


Here are some of the things that should be consid- 
ered as we adjust to the demands of the times: 


Short-term programming, coupled with a set of 
alternative long-range plans, is fast becoming the 
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order of the day. The ability to switch quickly from 
one plan to another—with minimum time lag—will 
work to determine marketing success. This is dif- 
ficult. 


Better educated citizens will be the result from new 
emphasis on science and math, from reorientation 
of school courses, from new government subsidiza- 
tion of learning. This is good. 


Basic scientific research will be undertaken by gov- 
ernment, encouraged by Congress. More new prod- 
ucts will result. This is good. 


Cost of defense will rise, calling for an increasingly 
greater amount of money annually. The only way to 
keep this dollar demand from eating into consumer 
buying power is for marketing and production effi- 
ciency to rise at a very high rate. This is a challenge. 


Government is eager to try out still more economic 
controls to beat the business cycle. Federal Reserve 
Board has led the way with considerable success. 
Juggling of discount rate helped avert further in- 
flation. Last month, while further lowering the dis- 
count rate, the FRB also cut margin requirement on 
stock purchases in an effort to counteract market 
slump. Road program could probably be acceler- 
ated if necessary. Congress may act to make home 
buying easier. Unfortunately, government cannot 
control buying attitudes. Nevertheless, many in 
Washington believe controls are adequate to cor- 
rect most economic variations. This is questionable. 


With the business dip and Sputnik repercussions 
forcing at least some changes in your marketing 
operations, this is an ideal time to realign all func- 
tions and procedures to achieve a maximum of 
flexibility. As we see the future through our cracked 
crystal ball, a flexible marketing team, with a flexi- 
ble sales program, is the only kind that will be 
equipped for space-age marketing. Can you afford 
not to be ready for change? 


NL NEN 


“Not ng 


else could be 


eo 


so excitin o” 


. SAYS VBC's Bob Sarnoff about his 
busy week, his big job... and the battle 


of the programs 


In two years young President Sarnoff has 
switched NBC program tactics, streamlined its 
management setup. A remarkable achievement 
in so short a time, particularly here in an in- 
dustry where the clock is the cash register 
where millions are invested in minutes. As an 
authority on rapid-fire “communication.” it’s 
quite natural that Bob Sarnoff turns to Business 
Week as do so many of the management men 
around him (over 400 fellow subseribers in 
RCA). Business Week’s performance is all 
business—more business news channeled here 
than in any other general business or news 
magazine... and edited with a compatible re- 
gard for a busy man’s time. That this is busi- 
ness’ best-rated show there is no question. lol 
management men everywhere acclaim Business 
Week “most useful” in its field. .. conhirm 
their personal judg- 

ment by consist- BUSINESS 

ently investing more WEEK 

advertising pages 

in it than in any 

other general-busi- 

ness or news maga- 

zine. You advertise 

in’ Business Week 

when you want to 

influence manage - 

ment men, 


A MeGraw-Hill M 


Significant Trends (continued) 


WHICH WAY TAXES? It seems fairly certain that 
tax rates won't budge in 1958. The business dip, 
added to the fact that it’s an election year, practi- 
cally guarantees that they won't go up—even if 
our defense needs force Washington into some 
deficit spending. (It is currently anticipated that 
there will be a deficit this year, running as high as 
$2 billion dollars.) 


A fringe possibility is that Congress may decide to 
cut taxes. This, however, would be only under cir- 
cumstances that would cause more regret than re- 
joicing. The vocabulary of the Congressional Rec- 
ord will provide the tip-off. If Congressmen find the 
word “recession” inadequate to describe the state 
of business and substitute “depression” for it, they 
will vote reductions. 


The House Ways and Means Committee recently 
opened hearings on a general bill for revising the 
tax laws. In effect, everybody who had anything 
whatever to suggest was invited to suggest it. And, 
of course, the great mass of professional suggesters 
was at hand, proposing all of the things that had 
been proposed, at one set of hearings or another, 
as far back as the memories of Washington cor- 


respondents go. 


The Committee leaders casually let it be known that, 
familiar as the testimony seemed, the staff would 
scrupulously study all of it. So carefully would they 
examine the ancient texts that they would not be 
able to summarize them, much less make recom- 
mendations, until May at least. 


By May, the Committee members will have had 
plenty of time to read the financial pages, the letters 
of constituents, the summaries of business condi- 
tions by the Department of Commerce, the reports 
to stockholders—and to notice which word fellow 


Congressmen use. 


That is the story. Neither Sputnik and the battle for 
outer space, the merits of a balanced budget, nor 
the rehearsed anguish of tax lobbyists have much 
to do with it. If business gets so bad that people 
forget about all these things, down will taxes go. 
Otherwise, it is taxes that Congress will forget about. 
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MARKETS CONVENIENTLY SLICED for 
greater advertising efficiency! That, ing effect, is 
what business publications do as thgyspecialize in 
serving and covering various areas of business 
endeavor. This specialization has been the back- 
bone of the 2,000 periodicals that make up the 
business press. However, there’s a trend toward 
specialization within specialization which is illus- 
trated most sharply by “Fleet Product News,” a 
new publication scheduled to debut this month. 


It will serve a special slice of a special market: 
specifically, truck and bus fleet operators who have 
between, 5 and 9 units! Its sister publication, 
“Transportation Supply News,” serves fleet opera- 
tors with 10 or more units. Thus, a market is con- 
veniently divided into “big fellow” and “little 
fellow” groups. 


We are well acquainted with just how specialized 
business publications can get. Nevertheless, we 
were amazed that there’s a real audience for this 
publication. It appears that there are 110,000 
fleets which have more than four and fewer than 
10 units. Any market with that many prospects for 
service and supplies certainly deserves special 
catering. 


Interesting, if not Significant .. . 


Cigarette smoking increased 5% last year, curl- 
ing to a new high of 408 billion individual smokes. 
This record follows a four-year slump which fol- 
lowed the 1952 puffing peak of 394.1 billion ciga- 
rettes consumed . . . 15% of all cigarette brands 
now come in flip-top boxes . . . A pipe-smoking 
trend seems established as 1957 pipe sales show 
an 80% gain over the year before . . . The Post 
Office Department has run up $5 billion in deficits 
in the past 12 years . . . College enrollment rose 
4% in 1957, but this rise was well below the pre- 
dicted gain. Chief reason: increasing tuition rates 
.. . There are now better than 3 million students 
enrolled in nearly 2,000 colleges and universities 

West Germany turned out the 2 millionth 
Volkswagen car recently . . . Government purchases 
(federal, state and local) currently absorb one-fifth 
of the gross national product. . . 
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THE WOMAN...FAMILY PURCHASING AGENT 
FOR FOOD AND GROCERY PRODUCTS 


WHO BUYS? 


Women 
- . ¥ ae A \od \dl \ Ake 
WT sid ~ » oe ve +e @or oe 
byhy == 
15.9% 
Children under 19 
>) 


Children under 19 
5.7% 


Men 
14.6% 


Children under 19 
3.7% 


=, 


Source: HOME TESTING INSTITUTE DIARY STUDY— 
actual purchases made by 1,090 H.T.I. families, Fall 1956. For 


further details contact your local McCall’s representative or 4 . 
write to Dept. F., McCall’s, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. ( 7 ‘ ' \ 
" « af . 


©1958 McCall Corp. the magazine of Togetherness 
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a Marketing Service from 
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“For us, calling ahead is essential,’’ says G. C. Pearce, branch manager, American Sterilizer Co. 


“It’s good business to telephone for out-of-town appointments” 


“Tf we tried to operate with- 
out calling ahead for out-of- 
town appointments, we'd need 
twice the field force we have 
now—and it would cost twice 
as much.” 

So says G. C. Pearce, man- 
ager of the St. Paul branch of 


the American Sterilizer Co. 
Calling ahead for appoint- 
ments is the way to make sure 
you can see your customer. 
This avoids costly waiting time 
and sometimes useless trips. 
Why not try this money-sav- 
ing idea in your business? 


EE 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. x gy 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


First Each Added 
3 Minutes Minute 


New York to New Haven 45¢ 15¢ 
St. Paul, Minn., to 
Des Moines 85¢ 


Washington, D.C., to 
Huntington, W. Va. $1090 


Seattle to San Francisco $140 


For example: 


Indianapolis to Phoenix $205 


Add 10% Federal Excise 
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LE T TERS TO THE EDITORS 


say it like you meant it 
Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I got a great charge out of the 
cover on your Jan. 3 issue, “nuts to a 
business slowdown!” 

About three years ago we ran a 
full-page ad in some of the business 
papers which said: “If Your Business 
Ain’t Good It’s Your Own Damn 
Fault.” 

We think everyone should make 
such a statement as you have and as 
we did. We believe it will make them 
feel better for having said it and do 
better for having meant it. 


Jim Legg 
Vice-President 
Heydays Shoes, Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


sold on pre-packaging 
Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Got a real bang out of that recent 
editorial of yours, “Why Don’t 
Farmers Pre-Package?” [p. 7, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, Dec. 20] 

It makes a great deal of sense, 
especially if one looks back and sees 
what a fine increase in sales the milk 
producers received when they put in 
vending machines to distribute na- 
ture’s primary food. 


Robert A. Whitney 
President 
Marketing Audits Institute, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


future sales ratings 
Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The Future Sales Ratings Board 
predictions you published in your Jan. 
3 issue certainly came at an opportune 
time. [1958 Will Be Another 
Record-Breaker (Current Softness 
Notwithstanding), by Peter B. B. 
Andrews, p. 38] I used the informa- 
tion at my annual sales meeting. 

I had previously obtained news pre- 
dictions from Motor Age, Topics & 
Trends, The Business Forecast for 
1958 by Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, an article from Na- 
tion’s Business, a Kiplinger Letter of 
Dec. 28 and a Perfect Circle Corp. 
prognostication dated Dec. 20. But 
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I found Andrews’ article far more 
helpful. He not only made the pre- 
dictions but he explained the reasons 
behind them, which seemed to impress 
our 50 salesmen and store managers 
who were in attendance at the 
meeting. 

I appreciate having information of 
this kind, and found it especially 
favorable to our industry. 


B. E. Smith 
Sales Manager 
Crow-Burlingame Co. 


Little Rock, Ark. 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The article by Peter B. B. An- 
drews regarding 1958 business pre- 
dictions is good and it is very timely. 
It seems accurate and honest and his 
writing it at this time certainly seems 
to answer a need. 

In the past two months it seems I 
have read nothing but pessimistic re- 
ports and in many places business is 
not nearly as bad as the reporters are 
indicating. In fact, a great many peo- 
ple would never know it was bad 
unless they had read some of the 
recent literature. It is good to get 
away from reading some of these pes- 
simistic reports and to hear from the 
“other side.” 

I am a believer that success leads 
to success and that optimism leads to 
optimism. 

I even enjoyed the cartoon as a 
little something extra. 

Robert O. 
Sales Manager, 
Berkeley Branch 
Dobeckmun Co. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Bracken 


conscientious plane-bug 
SALES MANAGEMENT: 


In Mr. Harry Woodward’s other- 
wise excellent and enlightening arti- 
cle, “The Eyes of Rolls-Royce Are 
Upon You,” [p. 77, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, Dec. 6] the statement is 
made that “the first jet plane ever 
flown was powered by Rolls.” 

As a conscientious plane-bug, I 
would like to see this amended to 
read “The first English jet plane, 


Epiror, 


(continued on page 27) 


The Luxurious, Long-Life Playing Cards People 
Are Proud to Own, Show, Entertain with 


Plastic Playing Cards 
as Incentives and Awards 


In millions of homes the red carpet is out 
for a gift of Kem Cards, prized every- 
where as the aristocrats of playing cards. 
That’s why we suggest these luxurious, 
long-life cards as incentives to spark vital 
action. You'll find them most helpful in 
stimulating your salesmen, wholesalers 
and dealers to greater selling effort 
increasing employee cooperation in plant 
programs for new ideas, improved effi- 
ciency, economies, accident prevention, 
etc. .. . insuring visits to your convention 
exhibits and showrooms by preferred cus- 
tomers and prospects 


Kem Cards may be 
had in a broad choice 
of new attractive de- 
signs richly repro- 
duced in lifelike colors 
on sleek, firm plastic 
machined to card-thin- 
ness. Or you may 
have your own special 
card design devel- 
oped. In either case, 
the handsome plastic 
box can be imprinted with your trade-mark, 
name or slogan. 


But whether you choose a standard or 
special design, you can be sure your 
award of Kem Cards will pay off with 
great satisfaction. They will spark that 
needed action, not only from individuals 
but from their families—and they will be 
increasingly appreciated long after they 
have been received. That’s because Kem 
Cards (being washable) stay “new”—a 
delight to the eye and the hand—through 
hours and hours of enjoyment on hun- 
dreds of occasions . . . far beyond the life 
of other cards. 


To get action—promise KEM! 


For Prices, Catalog and Samples, Address: 
SPECIAL GIFT DIVISION 


KEM PLASTIC PLAYING CARDS, INC. 


595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Telephone: Murray Hill 8-8650 


The postmarks are actual reproductions 


... and Grit can sell 


for you! 


The one best way to be sure of your small-town coverage 
is to put Grit on your schedule. Of its 875,000 circula- 
tion, 59% is delivered to towns of 2500 and less. This 
greater by far than that of 
any other national magazine—helps give your whole 
campaign balanced national coverage. And you can have 


small-town concentration 


a consistent, large-space Grit schedule for 2¢—or even 
less—of your advertising dollar. Remember, it takes Grit 
to sell small-towners! 

Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa. * Represented nationally 


by Scolaro, Meeker & Scott in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia; and by Doyle & Hawley in Los Angeles and San Francisco 


 - 
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LETTERS 


etc.” The world’s first jet-propelled 
plane to fly was the German Heinkel 
178 on Aug. 27, 1939. It was pow- 
ered not by a Rolls but by a Heinkel- 
Hirth He S 3 turbo-jet unit. 

The British Gloster-Whittle FE. 
28/39 didn’t get off the ground until 
May 15, 1941. 


Robert W. Luchs 


Art Director 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, 
Inc. 


Chicago, III. 


sells them: all 
Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Your editorial, “Hard to Break 
Family Ties,” in the Dec. 20 issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT [p. 7], notes 
that the du Pont Company illustrates 
an advertisement of its “Lucite” 
Acrylic Lacquer with General Motors 
cars, and asks, “Doesn’t du Pont 
seek the business of Ford Motor, 
Chrysler and American Motors?” 

The answer is most definitely yes. 
We not only solicit this business, but 
sell automotive finishes to Ford, 
Chrysler, American Motors and 
Studebaker-Packard. The reason that 
their automobiles did not appear in 
the advertisement is that these manu- 
facturers use baking enamels rather 
than “Lucite” Acrylic Lacquer. 

General Motors has used lacquers 
for many years, but most other manu- 
facturers for some years past have 
used baking enamels. During the pe- 
riod of development of ‘‘Lucite” Lac- 
quer, du Pont attempted to persuade 
other manufacturers to switch from 
enamels to lacquer. For reasons of 
their own, possibly because of their 
heavy investment in equipment for 
enamel application, other manufac- 
turers chose to stay with enamels. 
The single exception was the Ford 
Motor Company’s Continental Mark 
II, which used “Lucite” Acrylic Lac- 
quer. Now that the Continental 
Mark III is being manufactured on 
the same assembly lines used for 
other automobiles—lines set up for 
enamel application—it is obviously 
impractical to finish the Continental 
in anything but enamel. 


Roy B. Davis 
Asst. Director of Sales, 
Finishes Division 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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NEWSPAPER 


COVERS THE RICH AKRON 


o een 
AKRON 
TRADING 


- oy 


METROPOLITAN AND TRADING AREAS 
.. . and what markets they are! 


the biggest ONE News- 
paper Market in the nation, 
is also Ohio’s most concentrated area of great industrial 
names. You can sell it completely for only 40c per line daily 
or Sunday. ROP color available in all issues. ; 


AKRON AKRON 
METROPOLITAN TRADING 
AREA AREA 
Population 484,000 619,900 
Families 145,200 184,235 
Effective Buying Income $937,119,000 $1,169,242,000 
Retail Sales 657,394,000 834,188,000 
Food Sales 158,477,000 201,955,000 
Gen. Mdse. Sales 111,815,000 126,575,000 
Furn. Household 32,421,000 39,731,000 
Automobile Sales 125,102,000 163,408,000 
Drug Sales 21,119,000 26,128,000 
HOME COVERAGE. 93.5% 83.5% 


“Ohio's Most Complete Newspaper” 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


Source Sales Management 1957 Survey of Buying Power. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, National Reps. 
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“ADVERTISING PRECEDES 
OUR SALES REPRESENTATIVES, 
INCREASES COMPANY RECOGNITION” 


5% 


Alfred E. Lonnberg, Vice-President Sales of Sanborn Company, tells 
how business magazine advertising helps sell oscillographic recording 
systems and allied instruments: 

“Business magazine advertising is the quickest and most efficient 
means we have of informing our market of the features of our products 
and indicating the character of our company. Recognition for Sanborn, 
built in this way, gives our sales representatives the advantage of being 
backed by a manufacturer known to be well established in its field. 

‘‘As an integral part of our complete advertising program, which in turn 
is an essential element of our total sales effort, business magazine adver- 
tising receives its share of credit from our management for the steady 
growth and success of Sanborn Company.” 


IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by business or industry, 
you'll find that the consistent use of business magazine advertising will 
help “‘mechanize”’ your selling. Such advertising enhances your corporate 
image, creates preference for your brand . . . delivers your sales messages 
to the right men with minimum effort. By concentrating your advertising 
in one or more of the McGraw-Hill magazines serving your markets, you 
will create the recognition that gives your salesmen more time to make 
specific proposals and close sales. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


ate 
. *, 


App McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36,N.Y. 


6 STEPS TO 
SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING 


CREATE 
Lh AROUSE 
PREFERENC 
y CONTACT] INTEREST : 


MORE ADVERTISING HERE MEANS MORE SALES TIME HERE 
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How “U.S.News & World 
6 out of 8 key people 


RESEARCH FACT 


(in all manufacturing corporations) 


a 


Average number of executives on “decision team” 


Now more than 1,000,000 net paid circulation 


Three out of four subscribers hold managerial positions in 
business, industry, government, finance and the professions— 
a market not duplicated by any other magazine in the field. 
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Report” helps sell the 
our salesmen never see 


ow can you sell these 6 out of 8 im- 
H portant decision makers your salesmen 
do not get in to see? Add more salesmen? 
Perhaps. But costs of sales calls are high, 
and these 6 key people just do not see 
salesmen. 

The answer is in the next best thing toa call 
by a good salesman—good advertising. You 
can be sure you are increasing your sales 
efforts among all the “buying decision team”’ 
executives when you put your advertising in 
“U.S.NEws & WoRLD REPORT.” 

Three out of four subscribers hold man- 
agerial positions. 

“U.S.News & WorLD REporT’” enjoys the 
confidence and respect of the people on to- 
day’s business and industrial decision teams. 

No other magazine so consistently receives 
the most votes as the magazine most useful to 
these key people in their work and the maga- 
zine in which they place the most confidence. 
We know this fact from survey after survey 
among leaders in all phases of business, 
industry, finance, government and the pro- 
fessions. The current surveys are available 
to you for the asking. 


THE 


& World Report [aAapnel 
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Alongside the news these key people 
find so useful and in which they place so 
much confidence, your advertising has the 
best chance to be seen and read by the right 
people, and to get results. Advertising in 
“U.S.News & WorLD Repor?”’ is available 
at lower per-thousand costs than in any news 
magazine or any management magazine. 


Business WHO IS ON THE BUYING 
me “DECISION TEAM” 


(From pages 48 and 51 of your copy 


“How Business Buys’’) 


Top Management* 

Production Management 

Marketing and Distribution Management.................. ; 
Purchasing Management 

Average number of executives 

AVERAGE NUMBER CONTACTED BY SALESMEN 


“HOW BUSINESS BUYS,” a project jointly conducted by Mar- 
keting Division, Advertising Department, “U.S.News & WorLp 
Report,” the Marketing Services Company of Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., and Benson & Benson, Princeton, N. J. 


*Top management includes Chairman of the Board, President, Executive Vice 
President, Vice Presidents, General Manager, Secretary and Treasurer. 


rericas Class News Magazine 


Advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Other 
advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington, and London. 


YOUNG & RuBICAM,*** 


Advertisin g 


DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES * HOLLYWOOD - MONTREAL « TORONTO 


ONDON + MEXICO CITY + FRANKFURT + SAN JUAN + CARACAS 


The commercial you never pay 


When a commercial makes friends, it makes Knowing how to put that kind of friendliness 
salespeople, too. into your commercials can make a great deal 
Friendliness to start with—in the commer- of the difference between an advertising ap- 
cial you do pay for—can win you millions of propriation which is merely spent—and an ad- 
‘‘“commercials” that don’t cost you a cent. vertising appropriation which is invested. 
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Salt Manageen 
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Pfizer\Finds Big Sales Future 


Down on the Farm 


Creative research, aggressive marketing and promotion 


of feed supplements and animal and plant health lines 
turn $500,000 ''by-products" into $16 million volume. 
Pfizer's Farm Division plans to treble again by 1965. 


By LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


In a sense, it all started with a 
synthetic sow’s milk called Terralac. 
Piglets and farmers both had to be 
educated. So did the trade. 

And after a century predominantly 
as a maker of organic chemicals - 
selling its output in bulk to relatively 
few large customers—Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, had to become a 
merchandiser. 

Such multi-million - circulation 
books as Life, Time and Farm Jour- 
nal showed editorial concern over 
these little hams on the hoof. Pfizer’s 
Terralac was “revolutionary.” 

In a spacious office in a new sky- 
scraper at 800 Second Ave., Man- 
hattan, J. Jerome Thompson and 
Hugh O. Dermody recall that “we 
were deluged with orders some 
$250,000 worth. We hadn’t worked 
out prices or packages. Our only con- 
tainer size was a 100-pound drum.” 

And they still hadn’t decided how 
to get farmers to buy, and keep on 
buying. 

That was in late 1951. 

In mid-1952 Pfizer formed an 
Agricultural Division, with Thomp- 
son (now also a corporate v-p) as 
general manager and Dermody as 
national sales manager. 

In 1957, Pfizer’s farm product 
sales in the U.S. alone rose 15% 
to $16 million. For 1958, the Divi- 
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sion is shooting for $20 million. At 
that rate it appears that Pfizer’s U. S. 
farm product objective of $50 mil- 
lion by 1965 will be achieved a yea 
or two earlier. 

Meanwhile, in 1957; farm prod- 
ucts supplied an estimated 10% of 
the $70 million volume done by 
Pfizer International in 120 lands. 

In Chas. Pfizer’s centennial year 
1949 a lot of things started popping. 
One was its discovery of the broad- 
spectrum antibiotic Terramycin. An- 
other was the election of John E. 
McKeen as president. And, among 
others, Jerry Thompson resigned as 
sales promotion manager of Pillsbury 
Mills, Minneapolis, to become man- 
ager of food, feed and beverage in- 
dustry sales for Pfizer. 

At that time Pfizer had a total 
field force of 25 salesmen .(as com- 
pared with 2,000 today), all working 
for one Chemical Sales Division. Its 
farm market volume was $500,000. 

Thompson saw potentials for a 
“Feed Division.” “I wound up,” he 
says, “making a formal presentation 
to the Executive Committee. They 
weren't primarily marketers . . . but 
most of them agreed.” For two years 
more, however, this operation, not 
yet a full Division, was run and 
largely manned by just five people. 

One of them, in 1950, was Hugh 


Dermody, who followed “Thompson 
from Pillsbury. These two had spent 
a lot of years in marketing and me 
chandising. At Pillsbury they had 
learned about feed and farmers’ 
problems. 

In that year 
trebled, to $1.5 million. 

New products and processes were 
paving the way. [See “Pfizer Molds 
More ‘Miracles’ in Developing World 
Market,” SALES MIANAGEMENT, No- 
vember 10, 1957.] In 17 


2,760% rise 


Pfizer farm. sales 


years, a 
In its corporate sales 
from $7 million to more than $200 
million, has stemmed primarily from 
Pfizer’s own research. 

During World War II, Pfizer ap- 
plied its experience with fermenta- 
tion to become the largest produce 
of penicillin. Ttoday—among a lot of 
other things—it makes and sells 11 
of the 17 antibiotics now available 
for human and animal use. 

Thompson and his people first 
began to sell vitamin B,. as a feed 
supplement. Then tests showed that, 
when blended with antibiotic fer 
mentation 
the drain from Pfizer’s new plant at 
Terre Haute into the Wabash River), 


faster than 


residues (pouring dows 


it made animals grow 
when they were fed on B 

This plant led to a 700-acre Agri 
cultural Research Center, 
1952. 


alone. 
opened in 


Today, the Agricultural Division 
sells 30 feed supplements, 19 animal 
health products, two plant 
ments and two specialties. 

But Terralac was a turning point. 

Thompson and picked 
Galesburg, IIl., as the nucleus of 
what might be called an inverted 
marketing test. “They hired nine 
salesmen to cover five sui 


supple 


Dermody 


counties. In five weeks at 


ve 


Pfizer Finds Big Sales Future 


Down on the Farm 


(continued } 


the men called on farmers 
$75,000 worth 
before contacting distributors and 


and got their orders 


for 12 weeks, February-April 

hired and guided 45 men 

mers, and then the trade, 
lowa. Des 
Savery was turned 
nightly meetings 
with dealers there, Dermody would 
eport, around midnight, by phone to 
[hompson in New York. The time 
lifterential permitted Thompson even 


i , counties of 
nes Hotel 
¢ 


nto sales hq. After 


ess sle ep 


nd trade papers supplied 


t feed dealers. Soon a 
spread in the Des Moines 


Dribune listed 500 deal- 


By April 30 Dermody had signed 
a total of 75 men to repeat the process 
in 12 Midwestern states: “Hogland, 
USA.” 

Pfizer picked fast—but apparently 
pretty well. Of the original Gales- 
burg nine, two are now regional man- 
two are sales supervisors. One 
is assistant feed supplement industry 
manager; one, a territory manager; 
one, manager of the Research Farm. 
(One thought he saw more oppor- 
tunity elsewhere. And only one failed 
to make the grade with Pfizer.) 

“On Saturdays and Sundays,” Der- 
mody says, “we interviewed appli 
cants. Actually, we talked to 10 times 
as many as we needed. We gave each 
group a week’s training—ending with 
the Old Pfizer Spirit banquet — and 


agers ; 


WEANED: A synthetic sow’s milk called Terralac helped spawn Pfizer’s $16-mil- 
ion Agricultural Division. A lot of other products are sold on “specific advantages.” 


FARMER’S FRIEND: J. Jerome 
Thompson, general manager, finds 
farm market fertile soil for “ideas” 
to help farmers grow more faster 


then sent them out into the field. 

“Probably, 90% of applicants never 
heard of Pfizer. Ninety-six per cent 
had never heard of Terramycin, and 
some who had pronounced it Ter- 
reomycin or worse. At first we 
sought men with animal husbandry 
training, who could sell. But soon we 
simply settled for anyone who could 
sell.” (These ranged from advertis- 
ing space peddlers to truck drivers.) 
Other criteria: under 30 years old, 
and the guts to take on “strange” new 
products. 


A Clean Sales Start 

Graduates of the week’s course got 
$4,000 to $4,500 a year, new cars 
and all the equipment they needed. 
This included, for each man, boots, 
a washpan and disinfectant. Some 
farmers feared Pfizer’s men might be 
bearing animal or plant diseases from 
other farms. The men made a rite 
out of self-delousing. 

At Galesburg, Dermody soon named 
one of the original nine to be “‘cap- 
tain” there. Then, from the nine, he 
picked captains for East, Central and 
West Iowa. 

Thompson, too, spent a lot of time 
in “Hogland.” And ex-chemist Mc- 
Keen, flying out in rented Piper Cub 
planes to learn farm marketing from 
the ground up, now and then found 
his plane mired in cornfields. 

By May 1952 products bearing the 
name Pfizer in a yellow oval super- 
imposed on a red rectangle were being 
sold through 100 distributors and 
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SALES DEVELOPER: Hugh O. Der- 
mody, national sales manager, plans 
to sell $4 million more in 1958 and 
to reach $50 million rate in 1965 


5,000 retailers across the 12 states. 

Already, for a year, the still-un- 
formed Division had boasted an ad- 
vertising agency, and a vigorous cam- 
paign. Jerry Thompson had known 
Leo Burnett Co., favorably, while at 
Pillsbury. But he talked with three 


other agencies before recommending 
Burnett. 

Leo Burnett in turn helped to per- 
suade John McKeen that farm prod- 
ucts rated full divisional status. 


In its first formal year—1952—the 
Agricultural Division spent $200,000 
for advertising. In 1957 its bill for 
publications, spot radio and TV, dis 
plays and “literature” came to $2 
million. Other media, such as pre- 
miums, raised this total. For 1958, 
total expenditures in all media may 
be $500,000 more. 

Total farm-publication advertising 
in 1957, by all advertisers, probably 
will show a small decline from 1956. 
But analysis of data from Farm Pub- 
lication Reports, Inc., reveals that, in 
the first nine months, many drug and 
chemical expanded _ sharply. 
Some larger users who increased 50% 
or more in this period were Mon- 
santo, Commercial Solvents, Olin 
Mathieson, Merck, Bristol-Myers, 
McKesson & Robbins, Spencer Chem- 
ical, Abbott Laboratories, and Eli 
Lally. 

No matter how fast they run, 
competitors still haven’t caught up. 

Each of these advertisers still was 
spending in this medium only one- 
half to one-seventh as much as Chas. 
Pfizer & Co. In this period 


houses 


stepping 
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MULTIPLIER: Dr. Donald Rugen, new 
product manager, provides 30 feed 
supplements, 19 things for animal 
health, plant supplements, and others 


up expenditures 57%, from $445,557 
to $702,325—Pfizer rose from ninth 
to fifth among all farm publication 
advertisers. 

The original 12-state program in 
volved radio “farm hours” and daily 
and weekly newspapers. Already, for 
packages and promotional material, 
Burnett had come up with the “sun 
burst red” and “school-bus yellow,” 
and Pfizer was starting to tell its 
story in space proportionately domi 
nating. 


$2 Million Ad Budget 


Last year’s $2 million was divided: 
$1 million for print, $900,000 fo: 
spot ITV and radio, and $100,000 for 
displays and “literature.” ‘Thompson 
likes spot broadcast’s flexibility in 
place and time: “When an animal 
disease breaks out, we can be on the 
job there fast.” The continuing um- 
brella of the program is such publi- 
cations as Farm Journal, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Successful Farm- 
ing. But Pfizer also focuses on re 
gional and specific farm industry pa 
pers. 

From the start Pfizer has used in- 
the-package premiums to facilitate 
product use, as well as “product”’ pre 
miums. “In Farm Journal’s Central 
edition, Dermody says, “we might 
make an offer almost every month.” 

In 18 months Pfizer’s animal health 
products have become best sellers. 
With a “Terra-treater” these can be 
mixed with the animals’ drinking 


water. Some products are fed dry. 


PROMOTER: Ed C. Bergelt guides a 
$2 million-a-year advertising program 
in farm publications, spot TV, radio 
displays, “literature”, premiums 


For young or ailing animals Pfizer 
provides eye-droppers, and, if they're 
really sick, needles for intravenous 
injection. 

A recent product premium is a free 
offer of a quarter-pound bottle of 
Terramycin Egg Formula, which re- 
tails for $4.38. The Farm Journal 
reader is asked only to fill in a cou- 
pon giving his name, address, tele- 
phone number, number of chickens in 
his flock, and the name of his retailer. 

All promotion emphasizes creative 
research. A_ consistent bi-monthly 
“Report from Pfizer’ may range 
from a double-page spread to an 
eight-page insert. Separate campaigns 
are devoted to such products as pig- 
starters, high level feeds, extra-pro- 
duction laying feeds, beef condition- 
ing, and livestock judging. 

“We sell ideas,” Jerry Thompson 
explains, ‘but always in terms of 
specific advantages’: ‘Terramycin in 
ration can save “350 pounds of feed 
in bringing a hog from 650 to 1,000 
pounds.” ... Pfizer’s Vigofac “adds 
one-fourth pound more per bird at 
10 weeks, at substantial saving in feed 
costs.” Calves receiving Terra- 
mycin “gain up to 25% faster” than 
those without it. 

A recent eight-page insert, turned 
into a trade mailer, covers the first 
five years of the Agricultural Re- 
search and Development Department, 
under Dr. Herbert G. Luther: “Im 
provements in feed—antibiotics, hor- 
mones, vitamins, growth stimulants, 


(continued on page 130) 


THEY’RE IN THE NEWS Once A Basketball Star 


BY HARRY WOODWARD He's Still Reaching 
When Victor Holt, Jr..—just 


named y-p in charge of sales for The 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Inc. 
—was an Oklahoma stripling he won 
the Helms Athletic Foundation 
Award as the country’s top basket- 


ball star. He’s been shooting for the 
basket ever since. For, straight out 
of the University of Oklahoma, he 
went to work for Goodyear in a sales 
training group. And he made good. 
That was in 1929 and when the de- 
pression came along Goodyear kept 
him on—and even promoted him. The 
company sent him on to Kansas City 
on inside sales work, returned him 
to Akron later that year and set him 
down in the Service Department. 
(Vic Holt can still change a tire on 
a truck as fast as most truckers.) 
And in 1949 he was made a v-p of 
the Tires Sales subsidiary. A couple 
of years ago he became v-p of the 
parent company, in charge of renewal 


sales. 


The Saga of the 
Ex-Sax Player 


N. H. Schlegel is a modest man, 
but he learned early to blow his own 
horn—in his case, a saxophone. He 
made it pay off, too. Worked his way 
through Bradley University playing 
hot sax in a little jazz combo that 
toured Central Illinois. He’s come a 
long way since then. Just recently 
Cory Corp. Chicago, announced 
Schlegel’s appointment to the newly- 
created post of v-p in charge of mar- 
keting. He’s been with Cory for 11 
years, started as advertising manage1 
with later promotions to sales man 
ager, v-p in charge of sales and ad 
vertising. hl hlegel will now direct 
marketing activities of the Cory, 
Nicro, Fresh’nd-Aire and Mitchell 
Divisions—and will serve in a staff 

ison ypacity on marketing prob- 

ms for Autopoint Co., Cory Corp. 

‘anada) Ltd., and The Flavor 
Seal Corp. subsidiaries. Schlegel is 


irticulate about Corys new set-up: 


“Today's marketing places a high de- 


gree of importance on group planning 
for the long-term haul as against day- 


to-day activities, ’ savs he. 
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Avisco's Birthday Gift: 


In the fifteen years he’s been with 
American Viscose Corp., Thomas O. 
Williams has been promoted seven 
times. And for his 50th birthday, 
Williams—who can best be described 
by that overworked adjective, “‘friend- 
ly”’—has hit jackpot. He’s moving up 
to be general sales manager of Avis- 
co’s important Film Division. Which 
puts him in charge of marketing of 
enough cellophane to encase the globe. 
Total sales of the company’s cello- 
phane now exceed 100 million pounds 
annually, with another 50-million- 
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pound-capacity plant soon to be com- 
pleted at Marcus Hook, Pa. In addi- 
tion, the Film Division makes plastic 
molding compounds, casings for meats 
and secondary bottle closures—bands, 
to you. Tom—born in Alexandria, 
Ky.—joined Sylvania Industrial 
Corp. (forerunner of the Avisco 
Film Division) as a salesman in the 
Philadelphia district office. He be- 
lieves his Southern accent never hurt 
him a bit. A combination of accent 
and native ability helped him over 


the first rocky sales roads. And two 


A Cellophane-Wrapped Promotion 


years later he was a special repre 
sentative working out of the Phila- 
delphia office. His upward trek was 
marked by such signposts as sales 
manager of the Philadelphia offices, 
manager of the (then) newly-created 
Customer and Sales Service Depart- 
ment, and Divisional sales manager. 
His office door might as well not be 
there. He likes to keep it wide open: 
“T listen and learn from the people 
who come through that opening.” He 
and his wife have a son, Tom, Jr. 
His special interests: fishing, music. 
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Wings Boyswear Hits the Jackpot 


With Wyatt Earp Tie-up 


Products: eight Frontier Marshal outfits pat- 
terned after those worn by Hugh O'Brian, 
hero of today's popular Western stories in 
movies and on TV. In just weeks, fast-action 
promotion produced a factory sell-out. 


By ETNA M. KELLEY 


Hugh O'Brian, playing Wyatt Earp, is the top attraction 
at the current Fat Stock Show, a rodeo type shindig which 
is expected to draw 500,000 visitors to Houston this month. 

To anyone whose children see TV programs or attend 
movies, this would not seem surprising, since O’Brian’s 
impersonation of Western hero Earp is hot stuff with the 
Junior set just now. O’Brian led the Macy Thanksgiving 
parade in New York, has been shown regularly on front 
covers and featured in national magazines for some months 
past. He is the current phenomenon, typifying the “quick-on- 
the-draw but a good-guy-in-every sense’ symbol of the West- 
ern craze which seems to go on and on forever. 

Texas department stores and boyswear shops are major 
beneficiaries of O’Brian’s participation in the Houston show, 
together with O’Brian himself, who gets royalties on sales 
of merchandise linked to his fame, through the licensor, 
Wyatt Earp Enterprises. Another major beneficiary is Wings 
Boyswear, Inc., manufacturer of a line of eight Frontier 
Marshal outfits patterned after those worn by O’Brian 
in his Earp role. 

The idea of the special line of O’Brian-Earp outfits origi- 
nated last winter with Charles Charbel, boyswear mer- 
chandise manager for Pizitz, Birmingham department store. 
Even though his department was bountifully stocked with 
Western merchandise, Charbel found that kids were clamor- 
ing for Earp items. Impressed, he passed this tip on to 
Martin L. Morrow, president of Wings (multi-million 
dollar manufacturer, best-known for dress shirts, but also 
well-entrenched in the fields of sportswear, pajamas, men’s 
jackets and boyswear). Morrow liked the idea of producing 
Earp suits, thereby cashing in on the current Western vogue. 
So did Henry W. Tavs, the firm’s marketing vice-president. 
Within weeks the company had obtained the franchise to 
produce the line, and George Ranieri, vice-president in 
charge of Wings’ Boyswear Merchandising, had a set of 
medium-price Marshal outfits on the designing board. And 
a few weeks later the line was in production and well enough 
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along to show samples to the trade 
and promise late summer delivery. 

“We knew we had something big,” 
recalls Vice-President Tavs, “but it 
was like grabbing a bear by the tail. 
We were going to have to act fast 
and to do a lot of things and do them 
at the right times, to make the most 
of our opportunities. So we set up a 
highly coordinated promotional pro- 
gram and carried it out—and it’s a 


” 
success, 


Kick-off was a cocktail party at the 
Hotel New Yorker, May 1, 1957. 
Guests were members of the press 
and many important boyswear buyers 
from all over the U.S. Décor was 
strictly boots and saddles, with the 
new line displayed in a “corral.” 
Food was served from a chuckwagon. 
Reception was enthusiastic. Example: 
the boyswear buyer from Battlestein’s 
(Houston) was waiting outside 
Wings’ New York office at 8 A.M. 
the morning after the party to place 
a $10,000 order. He had his heart set 
on being the first to set up a Wyatt 
Earp department—and he was. 


Sales Meeting. Line was introduced 
to salesmen during the firm’s 3-day 
sales convention at headquarters in 
Greenville, N.C., April 21-23. The 
outfits, worn by models, were dra- 
matically presented. A typical Wyatt 
Earp movie was shown, to give sales- 
men an idea of the inspiration for the 
promotion and to note the resem- 
blance of the new clothes to those 
O’Brian wears. Salesmen were also 
informed of details of the promotion 
and the calendar schedule. (Wings 
has 60 salesmen selling out of six 
regional offices.) 


Advertising Program. The company 
announced the new line through full- 
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THEY DON’T CARE if they look alike 
as long as they look like Wyatt. Wings 
latched onto hero worship, hit jack- 
pot with Frontier Marshal outfits. 


page advertisements in Boys’ Outfit- 
ter and Daily News Record. A co- 
operative advertising program was 
also set up, with the company furnish- 
ing layout suggestions and mats for 
the Wings logotype and trademark. 


Promotional Aids. Stores received a 
variety of materials, such as bill stuf- 
fers (illustrated folders with order 
blanks), special packages bearing 
Earp’s picture, labels and tags, direct 
mail pieces for a 7-part campaign, dis- 
play material, such as posters and 


photographs. Typical suggestion: that 
the store stage a contest, preferably 
with newspaper cooperation, requir 
ing youngsters to write themes on 
“Why Wyatt Earp Is My Favorite 
Western Hero.” 


O'Brian Personal Appearances. In late 
summer O’Brian began a series of 
visits to stores carrying the Earp line 


—with spectacular results. More 
than 25,000 showed up at the two 
Broadway Department stores in Los 
Angeles; and in all cities where such 
appearances were staged there were 
long lines of children with their par- 
ents, waiting to enter the stores. 


Sales Control. The interest of sales- 
men in the promotion is kept alive 
through suggestions and information 
in the weekly bulletins they get from 
Vice-President Tavs. One effective 
method of checking has been the use 
of reply postcards which the sales- 
men return to Tavs. Already mimeo- 
graphed on the card is the store’s 
name and address after the words, 
“Dear Hank: Today I saw (name of 
store) regarding our Wyatt Earp 
promotion. The following is a résumé 


“PUT ’ER THERE, PARDNER”: L.A. 
kids came by the thousands to shake 
the mighty hand of Hugh O’Brian at 
Wings-Broadway Dept. Stores event. 
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Wyatt Earp Tie-up 


(continued) 
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lines for the salesman’s 


of what took meet- 
ruled 
write-in. 
About 959% of the cards are returned, 
according to Tavs. One typical fill-in, 
handwritten in ink by an 
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Eastern 
salesman, reads: “Order written fo1 
62 doz. Will have to see Mdse. Mer. 
Sat. to receive confirmation. Also will 
place B 94 in Christmas catalog. 
Then order will be duplicated.” This 


Yep, we've lassoed America’s most famous frontier Marshal 
Wyatt Earp...and we're branding a complete line of our 
boys’ shirts, sport shirts, pants, jackets, pajamas and vests 
with his sales-catchin’ name! 

It’s Wings exclusive. And we're hitting the country with 
& prairie-fire promotion that'll cause the biggest gold rush 
the boys’ wear industry has ever seen 

Wyatt will be doing a double-barreled job for us. First 
with his weekly TV'er, “The Life and Legend of Wyatt 
Earp.” Thirteen million kids look at it every week. More 
than « hundred leading stations, coast to coast, carry it 
It's at the very top of all the pollsters’ lists 


And extra sales news | Comes the fall, Wyatt Earp 
will be ridin’ through many big cities in the U.S.A 
And he'll be making personal appearance stops at 
lots of key stores. 
See you in Room 1029...BAMA Show. 
‘or the complete story on this gallopin’ new pro 
on write: WINGS Boyswear, 4 W. 33rd St, New York 1,N.¥ 
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WYATT WORKS FOR WINGS! And Wings has been working all the 
angles to put its Frontier Marshal line over — from advertisements 
(above) to silhouette (left) which appears on promotional material. 


message takes up four and one-third 
of the six lines provided for such 
reports. 

According to Tavs, the cards are 
working well because it is easy for 
the men to return them with the re- 
quired information—they need only 
write the report on the ruled lines. 
The psychological effect is that of 
making it difficult to pass up a call 
on a prospect or customer for the 


Earp outfits. Another advantage is 
that the explanation of a missed sale, 
sent in on the card, gives Tavs a 
chance to intervene and, in some in- 
stances, make the sale directly or give 
the salesman another chance at mak- 
ing it. Example: A salesman _re- 
ported that a buyer refused the mer- 
chandise on the ground that he 
wanted it exclusively or not at all. 
Tavs telephoned and convinced the 
buyer that having such a line widely 
available in a community popularizes 
it and increases the demand for it, to 
the benefit of all stocking it. 
Fortunately, from the viewpoint of 
Wings’ management, there is no evi- 
dence of downturn in the Western 
vogue in children’s wear. ‘Though the 
Earp clothes appeared in stores only 
in late summer, the company’s vol- 
ume in them has already passed “the 
seven-digit mark,” as Tavs puts it. 
“And that, friends, is the honest 
straight-shooting truth about Mar- 
shal Earp’s Dodge City Marshal uni- 
forms, and all the other official Earp 
suits,” to paraphrase the ads of the 
“Official Headquarters” (retail) for 
the Earp line. The End 


YOU CAN SHOOT BETTER if you’re 
dressed for the occasion. That’s what 
the kids think, and they’ve been able 
to convince their moms, who can buy 
them even pajamas a la Wyatt Earp. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The squeeze on profits is being headlined the rise in consumer buying power, have 
a great deal in early 1958, and some people declined one third since 1948. Meanwhile, 
have come to look upon it as something new. these same corporations have put hundreds 
However, a not-so-gradual erosion of cor- of billions of dollars into improved plant 
porate profits has been going on for at least and equipment. Here’s the ten-year 


a decade. Such profits, when compared to picture: 


Corporate 
Net Income Ml 
{in billions) 


1948 1949 1950 195 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957* 1958 


Sources: Department of Commerce, Sales Management's 
Survey of Buying Power 1949-1957. *Sales Management estimate 
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HE STARTED IT. Baltimore’s three- 
time mayor, Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., 
proposed 7'/% tax on advertising. City 
Council voted 4%, plus 2% on media. 


Nation's Advertising Forces 
Act to Kill Baltimore Tax 


Current Status of First City Tax on Advertising 
@ Local interests file 16 suits against tax, and media hold ad- 
vertisers' payment in escrow, pending decision. 


@ AFA, ANA, Four A's, etc., join to curb “anti-ad" trend. 
Despite threats, no major advertisers have yet cut city. 


@ But this levy, atop industries’ in 


veutety see tax, may 


speed local factory exodus and slow Balt Baltimore trade 
@ Meanwhile, ae Tom D'Alesandro would move to Wash- 


ington as U. S. 


nator. 


The mayor protests that he is not 
“anti-advertising,”’ nor “anti-business.” 
He is simply “pro-people.” 

At times Thomas D’Alesandro, 
Jr., may admit that the first tax on 
advertising ever enacted by an Ameri- 
can city, which went into effect in 
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Baltimore on January 1, may have 
been “politically unwise.” But he is 
convinced that he, Baltimore and 
advertising all are strong enough to 
take it. 

Among these three he, at least, can 
pull up stakes and move on, without 


hardship, to greener pastures. Balti- 
more and advertising, however, have 
deeper roots. 

After three terms as mayor—to 
which, successively, the 979,000 Bal- 
timoreans elected him by a bigger 
majority—D’Alesandro and Mary- 
land’s Democratic leaders have de- 
cided he will be needed next January 
in the United States Senate. 

Although the most publicized and 
widely-condemned, the advertising 
tax, passed by the City Council last 
November 15, is just one of a lot 
of D’Alesandro devices for raising 
ever-more money. 

In his decade as mayor he has 
needed a lot more. The Baltimore 
Sunpapers point out that, since 1947 
—while the population of this sixth 
largest city in the U.S. had increased 
only 4.3%—tax collections climbed 
90%. 

For the same period D’Alesandro 
boasts that the city’s real estate tax 
rate declined from $2.96 to $2.88. 

He has had to accomplish this with- 
out going into debt, which Balti- 
more’s charter forbids. 

Such benefits for “the people” 
(one-third of whom are Negroes) 
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HE OPPOSES IT. Wilbur VanSant of 
Baltimore advertising agency heads 
Citizens Committee protesting tax. 
He has stirred up national interest. 


have been paid for largely by groups 
with fewer votes but greater individ- 
ual resources. 

To D’Alesandro this is fair. It has 
also proved, for him, successful poli- 
tics. Thirty-two of his 54 years have 
been spent in public office. In 11 tries 
—for the Maryland Legislature, Bal- 
timore City Council, U.S. Congress 
and mayoralty—he has never lost an 
election. 

Born of poor parents, he started 
to work for a living at 16; managed 
to get through Calvert Business Col- 
lege, and.then to start and develop, 
while in politics, a profitable insur- 
ance business. A fervent New Dealer, 
he named one of his six children 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt D’Alesan- 
dro. After the Supreme Court ruling 
he saw to it that Baltimore became 
the first large southern city to “‘inte- 
grate.” This, he recalls, was done 
“without any trouble.” Negro young- 
sters now represent 50% of enroll- 
ment in the city’s public schools. 

On the other hand, the mayor also 
considers himself “‘a good friend of 
business.” Say his associates: Did 
not “the mayor” (meaning the city 
government) in these 10 years con- 
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tribute a total of $126,000 to the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce? 

But mounting civic costs have, you 
might say, taxed even D’Alesandro’s 
ingenuity, and have made him impor- 
tant enemies. One of his few ‘‘mass” 
attacks on the tax problem has been 
a series of rises in the cigaret levy, 
from 1 cent a pack in 1947 to 5 cents 
in 1958. While a general city sales 
tax or an earnings tax, or both, still 
are in the talk stage, he has come up 
for this year with a tax on hotel 
rooms and on advertising. 

Meanwhile, in late 1956 his City 
Council enacted a tax on manufactur- 
ers’ inventory and machinery. Though 
it quadrupled 1957 collections on 
“tangible personal property,’—they 
went from $5.9 million to $23.8 mil- 
lion—this tax is being fought vigor- 
ously in the courts. 

For 1958, D’Alesandro wanted $8 
million new revenue. He noted that 
the Sunpapers (which with their 
WMAR-TYV account for one-third 
or more of all Baltimore media adver- 
tising revenues) had increased their 
linage 67% in the ten-year period. 
With rate increases he guessed that 
the Suns’ dollar volume had doubled. 


An advertising tax, he reasoned, 
“isn’t as bad as a rate increase.” 

Late last October he proposed a 
tax of 714% on advertisers schedul- 
ing Baltimore media and of 2° on 
the media. 

A hastily organized Citizens Com- 
mittee headed by Wilbur VanSant, 
president of the Baltimore advertising 
firm of VanSant, Dugdale & Co., 
raised strong protests locally and set 
out to stir them up nationally. 

A broadside, ‘Advertising Tax 
Foes Mobilize for Fight,” reproduced 
stories and editorials from Baltimore 
newspapers and a story from The 
Wall Street Journal. Editorially, the 
News-Post called ‘‘ad tax (a) threat 
to press freedom.” The Sunday 
American announced: ‘Labor [the 
Baltimore Federation of] joins fight 
against advertising tax proposal.” 

Editorially, the Evening Sun made 
two points: 

“First and foremost is the question 
of free speech and a free press.” But 
this tax also would “discriminate 
against Baltimore business. Mayor 
D’Alesandro has been getting more 
and more anti-Baltimore business for 
some time.” 


(continued) 


The News-Post, however, was 
slightly easier on him: 

‘The present city administration 
has launched big programs in recent 
years aimed at revitalization of the 
entire city. It has won solid support. 
But taxation policies aimed at busi- 
ness and industry will destroy (their) 
\ alue.”’ 

As enacted by the Council, the tax 
on advertisers was reduced from 
44% to 4%, with the tax on media 
unchanged at 2%. In the process the 
city’s estimated annual ‘take’ from 
advertising was reduced from $4,- 
200,000 to $2,652,000. 

Wilbur VanSant doubts whether 
even the latter amount can be raised: 
“As more and more advertising dol- 
lars are driven away from Baltimore, 

. the taxes will create a downward 
spiral of business which will have 
serious and far-reaching effects on 
the (city’s) entire economy.” 

As he signed the tax ordinance 
D’Alesandro emphasized that his 
“sole purpose” was “to balance the 
budget, give needed pay raises to 
school teachers, policemen, firemen 
and other city employes, and main- 
tain essential services. ... In no way 
does the advertising tax infringe on 
the freedom of the press, . and 
most certainly this is not the intent.” 

By the time the tax went into effect 
on January 1, 16 complainants had 
started actions against it in Circuit 
Court. Several of them inform SALEs 
MANAGEMENT that they intend, if 
necessary, to fight the issue all the 
way to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Meanwhile, the suits will not be 
formally heard until about March 1. 

Although some national adver- 
tisers had told the Citizens Commit- 
tee that the tax might force them 
to curtail or cut out advertising in 
Baltimore, newspapers and_ broad- 
casters at this writing can trace no 
drop in business to it. 

The media collect the 4% tax 
from their advertisers monthly and 
are supposed to pay it to the city by 
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Nation's Ad Forces Act to Kill Baltimore Tax 


the 25th of the following month. 
Payment of their own 2% tax is 
to be made quarterly, starting April 
15. 

Newspapers are billing both local 
and national advertisers for their tax, 
but are holding the payments in 
escrow pending the court decision. 
Several broadcasters, however, have 
postponed billing national advertisers 
until the court has ruled on the 
legality of the tax. 

The new levies are imposed on the 
gross value (before agency commis- 
sion and cash discounts) of adver- 
tising space bought in “newspapers, 
magazines, periodicals, programs, di- 
rectories and other printed matter 
published in the City of Baltimore” ; 
on outdoor posters; on “any vehicle 
or airborne device” (such as sky- 
writing); “any intrastate radio or 
television broadcast originating in... 
Baltimore and directed to persons in 
the State of Maryland.” 

‘Tax-exempt, however, is adver- 
tising for non-profit health, religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary and edu- 
cational organizations. 


High Nuisance Factor 


The nuisance and red-tape costs 
to the media will be high too. The 
Sunpapers, for example, must collect 
the tax from many hundreds of clas- 
sified advertisers. A box in the classi- 
fied section says: ‘Advertising will 
be subject to 4% Baltimore city tax. 
Taxes collected from advertisers will 
be refunded if tax ordinance is invali- 
dated. ...” Display advertisers get 
a tax reminder with their bills . . . 

In the fortnight last November 
between first intimation of the pros- 
pective tax and its enactment the 
Citizens Committee got scores of 
telegraphed reactions from advertisers 
across the country. Many deplored 
the danger to freedom of the press 
and to advertising as a dynamic force 
in the economy. 

Some “threatened” Baltimore: 


Nestle Co.: “If such a tax goes 
through, . . . it would require such 
complicated interpretation and book- 
keeping that we might have to with- 
draw our advertising from this mar- 
ket entirely.” 

Block Drug Co.: The tax not only 
would “reduce our advertising in this 
market (but) would reduce the 
favorable factors that frequently lead 
us to use Baltimore as a test city.” 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co.: The tax 
“Would be bound to affect compara- 
tive decisions (mainly for local test 
advertising) as to whether to adver- 
tise in Baltimore or some other city.” 

A local meat packer feared that 
the tax would “preclude future ex- 
pansion plans” in Baltimore. 

Some protests were more general. 
American Airlines wired: “Such 
taxes can only restrict business . . 
activity in Baltimore.” American Oil 
believed the tax would “penalize us, 
our dealers, our customers and our 
friends.” Easy Laundry Appliances 
saw “irreparable harm to all retail 
business.”’ Peter Paul, Inc., predicted 
“drastic reduction of advertising ex- 
penditures in all local media.” 

Several said that the tax would 
paralyze “creative” sales efforts in 
this city. 

And Gene Flack of Sunshine Bis- 
cuit wired that, “if adopted gen- 
erally across the country, such taxes 
“might plunge this nation into a 
disastrous depression.” 

Many advertising and media groups 
agree. 

Advertising Federation of America 
is seeking to raise a $50,000 “war 
chest” among its 30,000 members to 
fight both Baltimore’s tax and _ its 
possible extension. (City officials of 
St. Louis, San Francisco and Nor- 
folk, for example, are said to be 
tempted by this source of revenue. 
The AFA is ’preparing a “Commu- 
nity of Action Plan” booklet for use 
by local advertising clubs. 

The Joint Committee on Economic 
Understanding of Association of Na- 
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tional Advertisers and American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies is 
at work on anti-advertising-tax 
ammunition. 

Baltimoreans don’t relish their role 
of horrible example. 

Many of them, of necessity, must 
view with alarm. Wilbur VanSant 
points out: 

Since 1910 Maryland’s population 
has grown nearly 50% faster than 
the nation. Between 1950 and 1956 
its rate of increase was seventh 
among all 48 states. By 1970 popula- 
tion of the Baltimore area alone 
might rise by nearly 40% to 2.1 
million. To support it, VanSant 
shows, the area must “‘provide around 
225,000 more jobs.” 

But the advertising tax creates 
“an immediate threat to every job 
and every payroll in (the city of) 
Baltimore.” ' 

The Citizens Committee fears that 
national advertisers, dropping Balti- 
more city from their schedules, will 
“depend upon nearby newspapers, 
radio and TV networks and national 
magazines for their impact.” To com- 
pete, Baltimore broadcasting stations 
and printing plants “need only to 
move over the city line.” 

The area might expand fast—at 
the city’s expense. 

The city happens to have only 
1/14th of the “area’”—comprising 
also the separate Baltimore county 
and Anne Arundel county. Basic fig- 
ures, however, show both today are 
pretty vigorous. 

For January 1958 Sates Man- 
AGEMENT starred Baltimore among 
its high spot cities in retail sales ex- 
pectations, with a city-national index 
of 103.3 Baltimore outranked every 
other city of more than 500,000 popu- 
lation—except New York, 103.5. It 
was tied with Washington. 

Sates MANAGEMENT'S Survey of 
Buying Power puts Baltimore 12th 
among all metropolitan county areas, 
in population, buying power and total 
retail sales. 
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W. G. Ewald of the Retail Mer- 
chants Association (recently named 
by D’Alesandro also to head the City 
Planning Commission) reports that 
a slight drop in downtown depart- 
ment store sales last year was more 
than made up for by expansion of 
their suburban branches. For 1958, 
Ewald adds, these major merchants 
as a group will have the “‘same adver- 
tising budgets as for 1957—minus 
the amount of the tax.” 

Until November total advertising 
expenditures in the city were 4% 
ahead of 1956. Was the late-year 
leveling off due to negative publicity 
about the tax or the national business 
recession ? 

G. H. Pouder, executive v-p of 
the Association of Commerce, shows 
that in 1957 the area made records 
in monthly average employment and 
payrolls, bank clearings and debits, 
vessel arrivals, and electric, gas and 
telephone service. As elsewhere, rail- 
road carloadings declined. Building 
permits for the area were at the low- 
est mark since 1952, and for the 
city the lowest in a decade. 


Mayor Shows Pride 


Still the decade inspires Mayor 
D’Alesandro to burst forth with a 
color-picture broadside on ‘Progress 
in Baltimore: Where the Present 
and Future Meet.” Some subtitles 
are: “Baltimore’s markets rebuilt” ; 
“Greatest school construction pro- 
gram in history,” and “Record high- 
way and paving program.” 

At City Hall one hears that in this 
decade 90% of the city street mileage 
has been repaved. One expressway is 
being built and another planned. Gas 
street lamps have been replaced by 
electric lights. Baltimore led all 
major cities in chlorinating its water 
supply. 

Business interests, of course, have 
helped in such projects, too. Down- 
town shopping has been facilitated by 
25 off-the-street parking facilities and 


the newly-opened $130 million Bal- 
timore Harbor Tunnel to send 
through-traffic around the city. 

For 1958 the city plans $78 million 
in public works. Other construction 
would range from further develop- 
ment of the Inner Harbor to a sky- 
scraper headquarters of Commercial 
Credit Co., a proposed state office 
building, and a super-structure to 
house the U.S. Social Security 
Administration. 

On the minus side, the Association 
of Commerce estimates that the 
inventory-machinery tax in the city 
caused cancellation by manufacturers 
last year of $50 million construction. 
Twelve manufacturers reduced oper- 
ations in or left the city—mostly to 
adjoining counties. (Baltimore 
County taxes inventories but not 
machinery and Anne Arundel County 
taxes neither.) In 1957, compared 
with 1956, only one-fourth as many 
manufacturing enterprises were 
started in Baltimore city. 

In the whole area, however, capi- 
tal expenditures by industries last 
year came to $128,588,750. The ex- 
panders included Black & Decker, 
General Electric, Glidden, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical, Glenn L. 
Martin, and Westinghouse. Carling 
Brewing Co. of Cleveland bought a 
40-acre site for a new plant. Kenne- 
cott Copper launched a $20 million 
facility. At total two-year cost of 
$200 million, Bethlehem will com- 
plete soon at Sparrows Point “the 
largest steel plant in the world.” 

A campaign by the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania to lure Baltimore’s 
industries may be the forerunner of 
others. Media elsewhere may tell na- 
tional advertisers how much simpler 
and tax-free would be test and other 
campaigns in their markets. 

But the city of Chesapeake Bay, 
where Francis Scott Key in 1814 
wrote a song about the land of the 
free and the home of the _ brave, 
intends to keep up the fight. 

The End 
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HOLLYWOOD 
NEW YORK 
MIAMI 


Handle her with kid gloves. 
Defer to her in anything— including office equipment. 


Recently, in this department, we 
warned you that women were moving 
in on men’s prerogatives. (Remember 
the gal who has become one of De 
Soto’s top salesmen ?)* 

Well, gentlemen, hang on to your 
saddle horns. The ride from here on 
in—the ride, with women in the sales 
saddle—looks like it’s going to be a 
seven-mile-trek-over-brush. Now it’s 
Eastman Kodak Co. that is bowing 
to the inevitable. That august cor- 
poration has just concluded a contest 
designed as a sort of subliminal ap- 
proach, through the nation’s secre- 
taries, to the bosses’ —and this means 
you—consciousness. 

Eastman ran the contest, open only 
to secretaries, in behalf of its Verifax 
Copiers. We caught one of the first 
ads announcing the contest, and de- 
termined to follow the thing through 
to its bitter end, feeling that someone 
must guard the bastions. The first ad 
featured a Don Herold cartoon show- 
ing a boss and his secretary. (The 
boss looked all unstrung; the secre- 
tary was as bright as the first copy 
of a new carbon.) Overhead a clock’s 
hands registered five-after-five. A low 
blow all by itself, at the boss. The 
boss, laying himself wide-open, is 
asking his secretary: “And just how 
could a Kodak Verifax Copier help 
us, Miss Jones?” 

Over the secretary's head was a 
blank balloon. Eastman invited sec- 
retaries the country over, to fill in the 


*She’s a Master Salesman! Page 76 
January 17, 1958, SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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balloon, in 20 words. To give her 
ammunition to fire at Eastman—and, 
indirectly at her boss—the rest of the 
ad was a sales pitch for the fine points 
of Verifax. 

The prizes? 101, altogether. And 
another 101 for bosses. The first 
prize for secretaries: a two-week, all- 
expense vacation for the secretary and 
a friend (not the boss) in Miami 
Beach, New York or Los Angeles. 
The ground rules: Entrants had to 
be employed as secretaries, stenog- 
raphers or typists in the U.S. or its 
territories or possessions. 

Eastman’s reasoning back of all 
this was transparent. The secretary 
has come a long way from the days 
when she merely took dictation and 
then beat it out on a _ typewriter. 
Today, she’s an executive. Some sec- 
retaries are suspected of having their 
eyes on the boss’s chair. And some 
have been known to unseat the oc- 
cupant! But whatever she is — “a 
jewel,” Girl Friday, an efficient ma- 
chine — she has her boss’s ear. The 
good man that once was hard to find 
has become a good secretary. If a 
guy has one he'll resort to anything 
short of insurrection to keep her. And 
to keep her happy. 

Eastman puts it more softly. “Basi- 
cally,” says a company spokesman, 
“the contest recognizes the import- 
ance of the office secretary as a pur- 
chasing-decision-influencer.” This 
gentleman went on to point out that 
the secretary can make or break an 
office equipment sale. 

So one of the basic objectives of 
the contest was to get across to the 
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secretary, as a person and not simply 
as an office employe, how easy it is 
to use the Verifax Copier. 

Original advertising layouts tended 
to play. up the contest itself. Final 
ads were designed to get the gals 
into the copy since copy hammered 
home the features built into Verifax. 

The secondary objective of the 
contest was aimed at Verifax dealers, 
to shake them up, get them into the 
promotion habit. The contest was 
planned so that dealers would reap 
the publicity, advertising and good- 
will benefits of having a winner. 

The third objective was to obtain 
leads on Verifax prospects. After all, 
with 22,916 entrants, each of whom 
filled in the coupon giving the name 
of her company and her boss’s name, 
Eastman had a bagful of hot names. 

To get the contest rolling, East- 
man held meetings in major cities. 
These meetings pulled in the Verifax 
dealers. Five teams, composed of ad- 
vertising and sales personnel made 
the tour. And after each meeting a 
packet of promotional material was 
delivered to local dealers by Western 
Union. Dealers in remote areas were 
contacted personally by Verifax tech- 
nical representatives who used the 
presentation packet to sell the con- 
test. A month before the contest open- 
ing, October 1, dealers had all neces- 
sary materials, including entry blanks. 

But Eastman was jarred on its 
heels by dealer response. (Most of 
these dealers must have lost a sale 
because “Miss Jones” didn’t know 
enough about Verifax.) The com- 
pany mailed out 2 million entry 
blanks. Two printings of entry blanks, 
in addition the the original one! 

The Eastman people had _ been 
warned that replies would bunch up 
toward the end of the contest. The 
warnings were correct. Two weeks 
before the contest end—January 1— 
Eastman had pulled only 14,000 en- 
tries. Within the next fortnight more 
than half again that number had come. 

As Phil Reed, who is responsible 
for Verifax advertising, says: “If we 
learned one thing from the contest 
it was to never underestimate the 
power of a dealer who has been prop- 
erly sold.” 

We drew Mr. Reed back to the 
fine print in that original ad — the 
bit about 101 prizes for bosses. ‘Oh, 
them,” he said. “A camera is the 
prize for the bosses of the 101 smart 
gals who win top prizes.” 

Take that, man/ The End 
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Evporience Speaks...a. report by Chilton 


“... Certainly trade publications are of major 
importance to both the reader and the advertiser’ 


EDWIN H. MANNING Edwin H. Manning was born in Chicago, but spent much of his boyhood 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager in Europe, where he attended various French and English schools. Return- 
THE GORHAM COMPANY ing to the United States, he matriculated at the University of Pennsylvania, 
PROVIDENCE, RI. going to the Wharton School, from which he was graduated in 1932. His 
interesting and active business career began that same year, when he 
established a weekly newspaper. After some months in this business, he 
moved to New York City and commenced an association with large adver- 
tising agencies. In 1943 he became Advertising Manager for Decca Records 
and 7 years later for The Gorham Company, a position to which that of 
Sales Promotion Manager was soon added. Today he has full responsibility 
for all advertising and sales promotion activities for Gorham’s sterling 
flatware, sterling holloware, and plated holloware lines—and for its silver 
polish. We recently talked with amiable Ed Manning to learn something 


about his philosophy and experience in the use of trade magazines. 


You will find the highlights of our conversation with this experienced and 
successful advertising executive both interesting and rewarding. Please 


turn the page... 
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Evperience Speaks 


‘“... one of the most efficient. effective and economical 


Q Just what is the scope of activities 
here at Gorham, Mr. Manning? 


A We manufacture and sell a full and 


complete line of sterling and 


plated flat and holloware and related 


silver- 
produc ts 


Q Just what do you mean by related 
products? 


Aw ell, for one thing, we manufacture 


subjects in sterling silver, gold, brass and 


bronze for the service and equipment of 


churches and other ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions. We have also executed im- 
portant commissions in statuaries and 


memorials. 


Q What is Gorham’s portion of the 
industry? 


A We are the largest producer of ster- 


ling silverware in the world. 


Q Under what circumstances did Gor- 
ham Company get its start? 


A In 1818 Jabez Gorham completed a 
7-year apprenticeship as a silversmith 
and, with four others, opened a small 
shop here in Providence to manufacture 
jewelry. His products included beads, 
earrings, breast pins, rings and a specially 
designed gold chain unequaled in qual- 
ity at the time, and known as the 
Gorham Chain. These products were 
sold to travelers and to businessmen. 
Then, in 1831, the shop began to manu- 
facture silver spoons in addition. These 
were executed by a young silversmith 
named Henry L. Webster, and the firm 
name was soon changed to Gorham & 
Webster. A little later the silverware line 
was broadened to include forks, thimbles, 
combs, children’s cups, and other small 
crafted articles. These products and 
this firm were the beginnings of what is 
today The Gorham Company. 


Q How long has advertising been a 
part of the picture here at Gorham? 


A For many, many years. Advertising 
has for a long time been an important 
part of our plan for corporate growth— 


an investment in our future. 


Q What do you consider to be a high- 
light of your early advertising history? 


A Well, back in the period between 
1926 and 1928 our Master Craftsman- 
ship series of national advertisements 
attracted wide attention. Certainly these 
helped us gain recognition as America’s 


leading silversmiths. 
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“Regardless of the particular job you have to do, the trade press makes it possible to talk direct 
with the people who buy or influence the purchase of your product.” 


Q Do trade publications play a major 
role in your advertising programs? 


A I can’t say that they play a major role 
so far as budgets are concerned. But 
certainly they are of major importance to 
us in reaching certain segments of our 
audience. 


Q Have you been using trade papers 
for a long period of time? 


A We have—but with one lapse. Seven 
or 8 years ago we dropped out of trade 
publications altogether. Then, about 3 
years ago, we found a new and important 
use for them and we have been a heavy 
and consistent advertiser in the medium 
ever since. 


Q Just what is this new and important 
use you found for trade magazines? 


A To reach the salespeople in jewelry 
and department stores—not exclusively 
to those selling sterling, but also those 
selling china, linen and other home 
furnishing articles. It is important to us 
that these people should know some- 
thing about Gorham quality and patterns. 


Q Just why should they? 


A We have found that the average cus- 


tomer needs to be guided in her choice of 


table-top accessories. That is, she may 
own or plan to buy sterling silver and be 
quite uncertain as to the kind of china or 
crystal or linens which would best com- 
plement the pattern of her choice. She 
instinctively turns to the girl behind the 
counter for guidance. Naturally it is to 
our advantage to have the salesclerk as 
fully informed as possible, and we use 
our trade advertisements to carry out a 
sales-training function. 


Q And the use of trade magazines is 
the most efficient way of reaching these 
salespeople? 


A I’m sure it offers one of the best ways. 
Certainly it’s done a very successful job 
for us. As I’ve already said, this par- 
ticular use is the principal reason we had 
for going back into the trade press. 


Q What reaction have the various stores 
had to your sales-training type of ad- 
vertising? 


A Most favorable. In many instances 
they have made mailing lists available to 
us so that we can send reprints of our 
advertisements direct to the homes of 
the salespeople we want to reach. We 
also know of more than one case where 
our trade advertising has been the sub- 
ject of sales-training meetings conducted 
by stores. 
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ways to reach and influence a selected audience’ 


Q Do I understand correctly, then, that 
your trade advertising is confined to 
sales training? 


A Not entirely so. In addition to teach- 
ing the coordination of table-top acces- 
sories, we explain the differences in 
quality in holloware, picture new pat- 
terns, and give other points of informa- 
tion which will help the salesclerk do a 
better job. But we are always careful to 
make our advertisements rewarding—as 
helpful to the reader as possible. 


**We also know of more than one case where 
our trade advertising has been the subject of 
sales-training meetings conducted by stores.” 


Q In other words, you believe that the 
function of trade advertising should be 
somewhat like the function of the edi- 
torial section of a magazine? 


A Absolutely. It has to offer something 
rewarding to the reader or it is of little 


value to anyone. We like to stay away 
from the standard kind of suspender- 
snapping operation which asks you to 
look at the wonderful displays and at the 
wonderful national advertising campaign 
which reaches your customers. 


Q Gorham has its own direct sales 
force, does it not? 


A Yes. We have some 35 men, each of 
whom sells the entire line. 


Q How are your advertising programs 
merchandised to them? 


A Our adv ertising plans are reviewed at 
length 
meetings. In addition, each salesman is 
given a complete folio of our advertising, 
which he uses as one of his sales tools. 


during our semiannual sales 


Q Based on your personal experience, 
how do you evaluate the trade press as 
an advertising medium? 


A I'm certain that my thoughts are not 
original, but I do honestly believe that 
trade papers have a very positive and 
enduring function, and that if the adver- 
tiser is smart enough to use his space 
properly—to give the reader something 
in return for the time he spends reading 
the advertisement—he’ll get a_ real 


return on the investment made. And of 


this one thing I am certain, when prop- 
erly used, the trade press, buttressed by 
a coordinated sales promotion program, 


is one of the most efficient, effective and 
economical ways to reach and influence 
a selected audience. 


Q Do you believe that trade publica- 
tions are increasing in their importance 
and value? 


AT have no way of measuring an in- 
crease of that type, but certainly trade 
publications are of major importance to 
both the reader and the advertiser. Just 
look at the number of current copies | 
have on my own desk. 


Q Will you elaborate on this statement 
a bit? 


A Well, first let’s consider the reader— 
let’s say a retailer. To him his trade 
press is important because it gives him 
all the latest information on successful 
retailing and merchandising methods, 
thus helping him build and develop his 
business. 


Q And how about their value to ad- 
vertisers? 


A Regardless of the particular job you 
have to do, the trade press makes it 
possible to talk direct with the people 
who buy or influence the purchase of 
your product. They make it possible for 
you to keep your name and message 
before your audience every day of the 
week—ready to be seen and read at 
their convenience. 


Trade and industrial magazines are the all-important link between you and the buying influences you want 


to reach. They provide the means for reaching your customers and prospects on common ground—at a 


time when they are most receptive to your sales messages. In this respect, they fill a role unduplicated by 


any other known selling force. 


Chilton, one of the most diversified publishers of trade and industrial publications in the country, has the 


resources and experience needed to make each of 16 magazines outstanding in its field. Each covers its 


particular field with an editorial excellence and strict control of circulation that assure confidence on the 


part of both readers and advertisers. With such acceptance goes proportionate selling power. 


hilton 
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...the magazine which reaches—and influences—more than 28,000 retail 
store executives (including 280 resident buying offices), some 700 wholesalers, 
and more than 1000 trade subscribers each month. For these men and women 
—the buyers, merchandise managers, top management, promotion and display 
department heads— DSE is the authoritative guide in the selection, promo- 
tion and sale of the wide variety of consumer products which attain major 
distribution through the department store market, plus the vast array of 
products, supplies and equipment consumed by the stores themselves. 


® © 


Department Store Economist is published by Chilton—a company with the 
resources and experience to make each of 16 trade and industrial publications 
outstanding. In keeping with policy, the staff of DSE devotes full time to the 
publication, striving for editorial excellence and quality circulation, earning 
the confidence of readers and advertisers alike. 
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ECONOMIST 
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THE SCRATCH PAD 


By T. Harry Thompson 


Curtain-raiser to give us that su- 
perior feeling we all need to shore-up 
a sagging ego: “He who knows least 
commonly presumes most.” — The 
Light. 

e 

Skin game: Plastic surgery. 

° 
Stoppe! by Firestone: ‘Missile 
Accomplished !”’ 

- 

Incidentally, I thought of a screw- 
ball name for a nondescript missile: 
“T aneous.” (I won’t have to blue- 
print it as “Missile Laneous. ’ ) 

« 
a travelogue on The 


“Holland Days.” 


Netherlands : 


From where I sit, saying that 
wash-and-wear shirts need “little” or 
no ironing is like saying a girl is 
“slightly” pregnant. 

” 

The quickest way to take off 
weight is to go on a non-food diet. 
. 

After reading The Century of the 
Surgeon (Reader’s Digest Condensed 
Books), I decided that the greatest 
discovery of all time was not the 

wheel, but anesthesia. 
e 

Memo to the telephone company: 
[hose outdoor pay-stations are swell, 
but I think the doors should open 
Two grown per- 


sons can get wedged in one on a cold 


oul instead oT in. 
night and have trouble getting out. 
* 
Virgate: Straight and narrow. 
7 
Larry Strickler, president of Edu- 
ators Mutual Life, has a pat name 
for those phone-sets: 
Pastel-ephones. 


pale-tinted 


It’s my fault and not Marsh Pic- 
kett’s that this didn’t get in sooner: 
“Now that the Russians have put 
their version of the Dog Star into 
the heavens, it presents the universe 
with an extra-Sirius situation |” 


‘n’ roll: On shipboard, a pre- 


to seasickness. 


Pocket radios: Transistors under 
the skin. 
. 

Genius: A screwball who made 

go0d.—Raymond Newsmaker. 
* 

Memory Lane: Ed Wynn describ- 
ing the plot of Romeo and Juliet to 
the late Graham MacNamee: “There 
was an awning between the houses 
of the Capulets and the Montagues,” 
Ed said. “A sort of house-to-house 
canvas.” 

. 

Thirty years too late, I think of 
a tag for Greta Garbo: ‘“The Melan- 
choly Dame.” 

° 


The inevitable parody has ap- 


peared: “Listen to the Rockin’ Bird.” 
> 

Lovers of the seashore, you might 
say, are littoral-minded. 

« 

Wheatena made it sound Scriptural 
away back there: “Out of the wheat- 
field cometh strength.” 

° 

Ocala’s Bea Westcott tells me 
what the magician said to his lady 
assistant: “It’s been nice sawing 
you.” She also found this on a cock- 
tail-napkin: “If you have nothing 
on this evening, visit the Sunkist 
Nudist Colony.” 

. 

Add similes: “As frustrated as a 

pickpocket in a nudist camp.” 
° 

Copywriters At Work Dep't: 
“The car that’s ahead for keeps!”— 
Plymouth. 

* 


A parting thought for the fort- 
night: “Progress is always the prod- 
uct of fresh thinking, and, much of 
it, thinking which, to practical men, 
bears the semblance of dreaming.” — 
Robert Gordon Sproul. 


The Mothball Fleet 


For ships of the line, there is some excuse in time of peace for 


The Mothball Fleet. For its human counterpart, I search in vain for 


a similar excuse. 


Maybe you have watched these oldsters playing shuffleboard in 


Florida as I have, and figured life has been kind to them 


. pro- 


viding them with playmates and a sun to warm their tired old bones. 


I think of them as former executives or top engineers or able school- 
teachers, allowing their brains to atrophy while they push a set of 
disks along a marked course with a forked stick. 


Arbitrary retirement at 65, unless a useful citizen is ill or other- 


wise incapacitated, seems to me the worst of wastes. Of course, if 
that’s what an old-timer wants, who am I to interfere? 


In contrast, I like to think of two maiden ladies who often eat in 
the same restaurant where I have lunch. Miss Miriam has just sold 
her 50-year-old sewing-machine for ten bucks and bought an electric 
one. She makes her own clothes at 82. 


Her sister Miss Stella, a mere 


74, operates the insurance-business 


founded by their father. She drives her own Buick and is completing 


a correspondence-course in painting. She's no Grandma Moses, but 


she has already sold her first canvas. 


The Mothball Fleet will never 


catch them with their hatches 


battened and their engines swathed in cotton. They'll go down by the 


bow with a full head of steam, and not rust-out in dock 
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A’s for Appeal, a most basic letter 


To bear well in mind—to make packaging better I\ 


Without it—but there! Why bother or fret 


When appeal for your products so easy" ne! 1 


i} 
7 


is for Gardner—whose business is based 
On the principal fact they always have faced: 
Put appeal in all packaging—that is the creed 


That gives products new power—and sales drives new speed. 


. I 
Persuasive Packaging 
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Convention 
in Session 
at 


Our championship golf course 

is in perfect condition ...and so 

is our Pro, Slammin’ Sam Snead. 
We’ve just added a new 

and sporty 9-hole course, too. 


Boca provides meeting rooms 
of every size... and a real 
theatre with full stage and 
screen facilities. In 

addition, Boca’s special 

staff is expert in every 
convention function. 


When business sessions are over you can relax 
and enjoy Boca’s 1000 landscaped acres, 
mile-long beach, two olympic swimming pools, 
smart cabana club, Gulf Stream fishing, 
Teniko tennis courts and high-goal polo. 
Boca’s cuisine is supreme . . . and there is 
dancing and entertainment, too. 


There is much more we'll be glad 

to tell you—just write for information to 
I. N. PARRISH, Convention Manager 
Dept. B-2 


HOTEL and CLUB 


BOCA RATON, FLORIDA « STUART L. MOORE, President 
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Meet a Maker of Missile Components: 
Small, Imaginative, Fast-Moving 


Electronic Specialty is one of some |,500 subcontractors 
who will help make or break America's missile program. 
If you are in an established, old-line company ask yourself: 
"Would | be nimble enough to compete in this market?" 


“You’ve got to move fast to stay 
in the missiles market.” 

The man behind those words: Wil- 
liam H. Burgess, president, Electronic 
Specialty Co., Los Angeles. His com- 
pany, typical of the more than 1,500 
subcontractors who are the backbone 
of the multi-billion dollar 
missiles program, has been keeping 
pace with the industry since reorgani- 
zation after bankruptcy in 1947. 
Sales have rocketed from $30,000 to 
$500,000 per month during the past 
18 months. Sales for fiscal 1957 were 
$3,294,000, up 56% for the year. 
And Burgess expects to double sales 
during 1958. Electronic Specialty 


employs 250. 


nation’s 


New ‘Space-Time’ Budget Expands 


Missiles Market to $5.3 Billion 


For Burgess and the thousand-odd 
other manufacturers who pilot $1 to 
$10 million enterprises that make up 
the bulk of the industry’s subcontrac- 
tors, the dynamic missiles market pre- 
sents a challenge that can be an- 
swered only with one guiding princi- 
ple: flexibility. Unlike most other in- 
dustries, where products and markets 
undergo a fairly slow rate of evolu- 
tion, the makers must be 
geared to jump into new marketing 
opportunities with new products in 
double-quick time. They are haunted 
by the spectre of North American 
Aviation’s $700 million Navaho 
ICCM (intercontinental cruise mis- 
sile) which became obsolete and was 


missile 


5.3 


4.3 


442%, increase Over Five Year Period 
Gives Rise to 1500+ Sub-contractors 


3.0 
Billions of Dollars 


1955 1956 1957 


1958 1959 
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junked before ever getting 
duction, taking with it the develo; 
ment investments of North America 
and its subcontractors which could 
have yielded profits only on the basis 
of quantity production. 

To implement Electronic Spe 
ty’s policy of flexibility, Burgess 
of Minnesota, 1939, Harvard 
ness School, 1941) and his mar 
ment team have developed 
point program that has p 


successful: 


1. Select and train sales engines 
capable of original and cre: 

ing to exploit new marl 

tunities. 


) N | 
2. Study the needs of the 
fense Department and prime 


ture devel pn 


tors to determine fu 
3. Develop di 
closely assoc iated dev ices. 


able to pu 


4. Be financially 
apital equipment quickly. 
Specialty’s sales repre 


2 Pal 4 
Electroni "| 


sentatives must learn to think on thei: 
feet,” declares Benjamin H. Ciscel 
(holder of 14 patents), executive 
vice-president and general 
who was formerly manager of Weap 
ons Systems for Radio Corporation 
of America. “Our 
with military programs 


nary stages developing produ 


manage! 


men 


ts which 
are actually tailor-made for our cu 
tomers. The specifications 

a joint effort where technical 
edge is only part of the j 


kind of 


must 


creative selling, tl 
, 
to the unusu 


| 


sense a customers needs oft 


them himself 


react 


he Is aware ol 
points out that his sales 
often start talking about one pl 


a customer’s program only 


i need for a far more significant prod- 
uct. 

Sales representation is direct from 
the Glendale, Calif., factory to cus- 
tomers in Southern California, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Kansas and western 
Missouri. Of the eight men covering 
this area, all have engineering de- 
grees and one has his master’s. C. 
Harmon, assistant to the 
president, is quick to add that the 
company has even developed a pro- 


Raymond 


Specialty also uses the creative sales 
services of 11 independent sales or- 
ganizations scattered throughout the 
country. (There are approximately 
850 such specialized agencies serving 
the missiles-aircraft industry. ) 

The entire sales effort is supple- 
mented with an aggressive $30,000 to 
$35,000 annual direct mail program. 
Company prestige has been stressed 
to the relatively selective mailing list 
of 3,500 aircraft and missile execu- 
tives, engineers and top government 


ment customers only. Most of the 
mailings contain releases or data 
sheets on products, and brochures and 
bulletins with institutional build-up 
are usually included. 

In March, at the end of the fiscal 
year, the firm will make plans for its 
first magazine advertising campaign. 
Previously, there have been only con- 
vention tie-in ads in the Proceedings 
of the IRE (Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers), and the Aviation Week an- 
nual directory. 


“Where a change of focus may be 
necessary, it is important to maintain 
your standing by reminding your cus- 
tomer that you haven’t been left be- 
hind,” says Harmon, who resigned 
from the presidency of the Leach 
Corp. to join Electronic Specialty. At 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Harmon majored in aeronautical en- 
gineering; at the University of Pitts- 
burgh he majored in advertising, sales 
promotion and sales management. 

Electronic Specialty has good rea- 
son to be wary of stagnation. Many 
of the company officers can still re- 
member when it was a one-product 
company — the home of Shavex, an 
electric razor efficiency booster which 
converted AC to DC current. Shavex 
was sold in 1956 to Waring Prod- 
ucts Corp. 


procurement officials. The mailing 
list has 14 codes; quarterly reports, 
for example, go to federal procure- 


gram for sending qualified sales engi- 
neers to night school for advanced 
tuition paid. Electronic 


deg ees 


Maybe Fourth Division 


Today, Electronic Specialty has 10 
product lines covering 74 electrical, 
electronic and electro-mechanical de- 
vices. These include aircraft anten- 
nas, power dividers, impedance match- 
ing transformers, radiation and radio 
frequency components and _ systems. 
Virtually every aircraft and missile 
now in production can use one or 
more of Electronic Specialty’s prod- 
ucts, according to company officials. 

At this writing, the company is 
divided into three divisions (a fourth 
may pop up at any time): the Radi- 
ating Systems and Components Divi- 
sion, the Avionics Division and the 
Relay Division. The Radiating Divi- 
sion takes in the development of radio 
frequency and microwave filters and 
components, diplexers, coaxial and 
wave-guide switches, antenna  sys- 
tems, matching networks and counter 
measuring systems. This newest divi- 
sion was begun on a somewhat specu- 
lative basis in 1957 when “missiles 
were young,” and now boasts one- 
third of the company’s sales total. 
One phase of the division’s marketing 
operates on the simple basis of talk- 
ing out customers’ newest problems 
—‘just to keep informed.” 

The Avionics Division, according 
to Harmon, was evolved to develop 
and produce the “precision electronic 


Combining the finest, most modern ac- 
commodations for business meetings with 
unexcelled sport and recreational facilities, 
The Greenbrier offers an outstanding loca- 
tion for your next convention. The Green- 
brier’s newly completed, air-conditioned 
West Wing provides meeting rooms for 
groups up to 1000 and includes such 
features as .. . a brand new auditorium 
. . the latest P. A. 


systems and projection equipment... a 


with a 42 foot stage . 


theater with CinemaScope screen . . . and 


superb arrangements for banquets. Don’t 


overlook either, the marvelous sports and 
recreational facilities, the courteous serv- 
ice, comfortable guest rooms and wonder- 
ful dining that have made The Greenbrier 


world-renowned as America’s Informal 


For complete information, address: 
Charles L. Norvell, Director of Sales, 
The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, or inquire of reservation 
offices at: New York, 17 East 45th Street, 
MU 2-4300; Boston, 73 Tremont Street, 
LA 3-4497; Chicago, 77 West Wash- 
ington Street, RA 6-0625; Washington, 
D. C., Investment Bldg., RE 7-2642. 


Business Capitol. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS - 
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timers and sequencing controls for 
the Air Force.” This electronic equip- 
ment replaced the mechanical devices 
previously used on military aircraft. 
Since 1951 the company has devel- 
oped more than 50 such devices, many 
of which have become standard equip- 
ment on both Air Force and Navy 
planes and missiles. They include 
rocket and camera intervalometers, 
voltage regulators for bombing- 
navigation systems, jet engine fuel 
controls, test equipment and timers. 
The company has made a specialty 
of developing motorless timers which 
eliminate the mechanical failures due 
to shock and vibration. 

The Relay Division, formed after 
Harmon joined the company in 1955, 
features miniaturized electronic re- 
lays which can take the high tempera- 
tures and shocks inherent in missile 
flight without failure. Neither the 
relay nor the radiation systems devices 
reached sales channels until 1957. 


Plant Purchase Policy 


Electronic Specialty’s policy of 
speed and flexibility is most apparent 
in its unusual program for purchasing 
capital equipment. If the company 
finds a small plant whose operations 
can be easily adapted to its own needs, 
Harmon arranges the purchase. 
Three months ago he bought Cado 
Division of Electromation at Santa 
Monica, Calif., in order to complete 
Electronic Specialty’s line of IFF- 
Tacan and UHF-Datalink communi- 
cation systems with Cado’s coaxial 
and lobbing switches. The new pur- 
chase has been made part of the 
Radiating Systems Division, and will 
accelerate its progress by about a 
year, Harmon points out. 

Two years ago Electromec Corp. 
of Burbank, Calif., was similarly 
acquired. But later this firm was split, 
with Electronic Specialty retaining 
the antenna and radiating end and 
selling the remainder. 

“We're currently negotiating for 
some much larger plants which would 
again considerably broaden our oper- 
ations,’ Harmon states. 

Until recently the firm has shunned 
most prime contracts, and still does 
on most items other than radiating 
systems and components, these being 
of special rather than standard na- 
ture, according to Ted M. Duay, 
sales manager. “Prime contracts on 
standard type products is a doggy 
business,” Duay explains. “We do 
bid now on some large developments 
with cost-plus-fixed-fee type contracts 
—jobs that require specialized equip- 
ment at minimum time and reason- 
able cost, but if a proposed job called 
for AF type relays, we wouldn't 
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bother. We concentrate on perform- 
ance engineeirng, and build few 
things for the minimum standard, 
competitive bidding category. 

“We have both research and devel- 
opment contracts directly with the 
government and with subcontractors 
to one or more private firms. For 
example, we research and develop for 
Wright Air Reserve Development 
Commission and subcontract with 
other aircraft companies. We have 
research and development as well as 
manufacturing subcontracts for parts 
and systems, and consider this a 
tremendous educational advantage in 


You can now have 
an entire 


Reference 


Library 
on the 


Greater Cleveland Market 
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RETAIL PURCHASING 


BY ECONOMIC LEVELS 
of Greater Cleveland 


NEW CAR SALES 
1956 in Greater Cleveland 
by Census Tracts 

and Economic Levels 
1957 Soon Available 


speeding up the missile parts 
program.” 

President Burgess and his manage- 
ment team have confidence in the 
missiles market. There is a significant 
parallel between the ICBM’s 300,- 
000 parts and the “300,000” false 
starts and stops in the government 
missiles program. As one engineer put 
it: “the reliability factor is a func- 
tion of the number of parts.” Simpli- 
fication is in order, and with it will 
come the normal “down to earth” 
buying and selling of products and 
services in the nation’s newest market. 

The End 


FOOD STORE SALES by 
the A. C. Nielsen Company 

on selected commodities in 
Greater Cleveland’s County 


MAJOR APPLIANCE, 
RADIO, T-V SALES 
Detailing 480,000 units to 
each of the counties of 
the Cleveland Market 


Yours without charge. Write, wire or phone 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Represented by Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. Member of Metro Sunday Comics and Magazine Network. 


In no other 
COUNTY is the magazine 
so vital a part ol ‘the 
national way of life... 
nowhere else does one 
medium of communication 
mean so much to so many... 


—— 


st year I magazine Wistol 


Smore Americans 
are buying more 
of today s 
magazines than 
ever betore 


ABC circulations of MPA 
magazines Mm 1957 up 


10,000,000 


Sfornore advertising 
dollars are bemg 
invested 
magazines than 
ever betore 


Revenues of 1957 PIB- 
measured magazines Up 


$50,000,000 


WORTH WRITING FOR... 


“Grocery Product Distribution" 


A report from 14 markets: Albu- 
querque, Cincinnati, Cleveland, EI 
Paso, Evansville, Fort Worth, Hous- 
ton, Indianapolis, Knoxville, Mem- 
phis, New York, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco, Washington. It covers 77 
different classifications of merchan- 
dise found in grocery stores, and 
shows the percentages of distribution 
of thousands of products by brand 
name. For your copy write to Harold 
Director of Promotion and 
Research, Scripps-Howard Newspa- 
pers, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 


Riesz, 


Petroleum Products on the Farm 


Two surveys: ‘Autos, Trucks and 
Tractors and the Products Used for 
Them on Illinois and Indiana Farms,” 
which includes ownership; grades, 
brands of gasoline and number of 
gallons bought; lubrication; winter 
protection; heating equipment in the 
home and in farm buildings and the 
fuels used. “Agricultural Chemicals,” 
which provides data on the use of 
all types of agricultural chemicals on 
Illinois and Indiana farms—for live- 
stock and poultry, farm buildings, 
soil, etc. Copies are available from 
W. G. Brookman, Advertising Man- 
ager, Prairie Farmer, 1230 Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago 7, III. 


Retail Sales in Canada 


A map which will assist marketing 
and sales executives in mapping mar- 
keting strategy. In Canada the value 
of a province, county or sales terri- 
tory cannot be determined by its 
geographic size. Most of Canada’s 
retail sales are conducted in a few 
square miles. This map is scaled to 
sales, rather than miles, with each 
county and census division presented 
in proportion to its dollar size in 
retail sales. A copy may be obtained 
from W. D. Taylor, Director of 
Advertising, Weekend Magazine, 
231 St. James St., W., Montreal 1, 
Canada. 


U. S. Government Organization 


A manual compiled by the Federal 
Register Division of the Government 
Service Administration. It includes 
sections on the legislative, judicial 
and executive branches of the Gov- 
ernment, including independent agen- 
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cies, quasi-public bodies, and multi- 
lateral international organizations. 
There is also a guide to approxi- 
mately 60 selected boards, commit- 
tees and commissions. Each branch, 
department, bureau and independent 
agency is described in terms of its 
purpose, functions, activities, and leg- 
islative authority under which it 
operates. A copy of “United States 
Government Organizational Manual 
1957-1958” ($1.50) may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Beauty Products Market 


This study presents a comparison 
of the market for the years 1956 and 
1957. It covers types, brands, shades, 
and places of purchase of all types 
of make-up and products for the care 
of fingernails, hands and skin. Among 
make-up bases there are small in- 
creases in the creamy liquid and 
creamy cake types. Medium shade 
popularity has dropped, while use of 
the lighter and tan shades has gone 
up. The upward trend in house-to- 
house selling of beauty products has 
been interrupted, while drug stores 
are again making gains. For a copy 
of “Beauty Reader Forum” write to 
Thomas Roche, Advertising Man- 
ager, Fawcett Women’s Group, 67 


W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Competitive Advertising 


Who are your competitors? How 
much does each of them spend on 
advertising? Which publications do 
they use? Which product features or 
copy appeals are stressed in their ads? 
According to “Marsteller-Rickard 
Research Report No. 16—Sources of 
Competitive Advertising Facts and 
Figures,’ the answers to such ques- 
tions can be turned into valuable 
tools to be used in formulating your 
own advertising plans and in deter- 
mining the “climate” of your market. 
There ar: a number of sources which 
systematically provide answers to 
questions about your competitors’ 
advertising and they are described in 
this report. Previous reports include: 
Facts and Fables About Readership 
Reports; The Role of Case History 
Advertising; Things to Consider 
When Introducing a New Product; 
How to Improve an Advertisement ; 
Where to Find Market Information ; 


How to Measure the Effectiveness 
of an Advertisement. For copies of 
Report No. 16 and previous reports. 
Write to William A. Marsteller, 
President, Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 
hardt and Reed, Inc., 185 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1, IIL. 


Corporate Personality 


First in a new series of research 
projects. Titled ‘An Appraisal of 
Chemical Companies for Personal 
Investment by Business Executives,” 
it was designed to measure the public 
relations quotient of typical chemical 
companies by asking these business 
leaders to appraise the firms in terms 
of investment recommendations. Over 
60% of the respondents are top-level 
executives in business and industry. 
For your copy, write to Herman C. 
Sturm, Director of Advertising, Na- 
tion’s Business, 711 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Clothes Washers and Dryers 


An industry and market report, 
“Household Clothes Washers and 
Washer-Dryer Combinations,”’ which 
covers history and growth of the in- 
dustry, the current market and future 
sales prospects, promotion and adver- 
tising, and various brand rankings. 
It reveals that the industry has been 
marked by intense competition result- 
ing from company mergers and con- 
solidations, and growing predomi- 
nance of multi-line appliance makers. 
Record sales and acceptance have 
been achieved since World War II, 
with saturation estimated at 87% in 
1957. Copies are available from Don- 
ald E. West, Director of Marketing 
Research, Redbook, 230 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Automotive Survey 


It provides data on car owner- 
operators in Minnesota and Hen- 
nepin County (Minneapolis). They 
reveal a 53% increase in Hennepin 
County over 1953 figures. Included 
are car-owners’ opinions of compara- 
tive styling and engineering “ratings” 
on the low-price three, and likes and 
dislikes for modern car features— 
tailfins, longer and lower body styles, 
“four-headlight system.” Car-owners 
also tell what they look for first in 
new-car advertising. Copies of “1957 
Survey of Minnesota and Hennepin 
County Car Owner-Operators” are 
available from William A. Cording- 
ley, National Advertising Manager, 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune, Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn. 
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WHEN YOUR FIRM CHOOSES 


A NEW PLANT, 


WAREHOUSE, SALES OFFICE 


(les Monaganent 


SALES LEADERSHIP PANEL 


These questions were put to |,252 members of Sales Management's Sales 
Leadership Panel, who are representative of home-office executives of 
manufacturers operating nationally (at the cut-off date, 24.2°%% or 306 
replied as follows out of a 25.7°/, response to all questions: 


|. Have you in the past three years been consulted on plans for the location of: 


Sales offices 


Warehouses 


New Plants 


Panelists Replies 


Yes, 74% 


" 51% 


u 51% 


2. Have you in the past three years initiated any plans for the location of: 


Sales offices 


Warehouses 


New Plants 


Yes, 75%, 


" 47%, 


uw 26°, 


Your Key Role in Top Management 


Because your job as a sales chief 
s getting larger you are called upon 
to participate in many kinds of de- 
isions. For example: 

General Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, has had a phenomenal postwar 
growth. The company has diversified 
by product and expanded and deep- 
ened its penetration of sales areas. 
‘The added new 
lants, new warehouses, and new 


company has 
pi 
sales offices. 

L. L. Higbee, General’s trade sales 
manager, and a SALES MANAGEMENT 
Leadership Panelist, reports 
that in the past three years he has: 

Initiated plans for the location of 


Sales 


new plants warehouses, and sales 
offices. 

Been consulted on location of new 
plants, warehouses, and sales offices. 
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Frank E. Camp, vice-president, 
Lambert-Hudnut Division, Warner- 
Lambert Pharmaceutical Co., New 
York, reports that in the past three 
years he has: 

Initiated plans for the location of 
warehouses and sales offices. 

Been consulted on plans for new 
warehouses and new sales offices. 

Management has consulted W. W. 
Morrisey, sales manager, The Lau 
Blower Co., Dayton, on the location 
of a new plant. He was also con- 
sulted on the placing of a new ware- 
house . 

The vice-president, G. H. Kuse, of 
Federal Glass Co., Columbus, O., has 
had his hand in both the initiation of 
locations of new sales offices, and has 
been consulted in the location on sales 
offices, during the past three years. 


Kenneth M. Hay, sales manager, 
Ball Brothers Co., Muncie, Ind., re- 
ports that his management has given 
him the opportunity to initiate, as 
would be natural, the location of 
sales offices, and that management has 
consulted him on the location of new 
plants, warehouses, and sales offices 
in the past three years. 

It would be expected that the presi- 
dent of United Aircraft Products, 
Inc., Dayton, would initiate the se- 
lection of sites for new plants. So 
E. L. Ladd reports just that. 

The vice-president, John R. Mc- 
Carty, of the Frito Co., Inc., Dallas, 
has both initiated and been consulted 
on selection of locations for plants, 
warehouses, and sales offices. 


(continued on page 66) 
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IN ADVERTISING REVENUE 
AND IN CIRCULATION 


In 1957, McCall’s publishing philosophy received greater endorsement 
than ever before in its more than 80-year history—both by a record 
number of reader-families and by an all-time high investment 

of the nation’s top advertisers. 

McCall’s advertising revenue, during 1957, totalled $21,731,543— 

a gain of $4,427,321 over 1956. 

In circulation, McCall’s reached a record 5,305,000 

for the second 6 months of 1957—a gain of 

almost half a million over the same period in 1956. 


These figures represent significant evidence of McCall’s 
sustained growth as one of America’s great magazines and 
most powerful advertising media. 


Source: Revenue figures PIB; 2nd 
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Sales Monagements 


SALES LEADERSHIP PANEL 


(continued from preceding page) 


Box Score on Site Selection 


(Representative answers to questionnaire) 


| have been CON- 
SULTED on plans 
for location of” 
New Ware- Sales New Ware- Sales 
Plants houses Offices Plants houses Offices 


“| have INITIATED 
plans for location of” 


Company Executive 


Nestle’ Co. 

Airtemp Div. of Chrysler 
Angostura-Wupperman Co. 
The Kawneer Co. 
Continental Baking Co. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 


John Fairgrieve x 
J. F. Knoff » 4 Xx 
Jos. Grennan x 
D. S. Miller Xx » 4 
Cedric Seaman 


L. L. Higbee x 


Lambert-Hudnut 
Lau Blower Co. 


Ball Brothers Co. 


Ray-O-Vac Co. 
O’Brien Corp. 


Frank E. Camp 
W. W. Morrissey 
K. M. Hay 

. R. Slausen 


. P. Cook 


Xx 


Frito Co. . R. McCarty 
Portable Elec. Tools Inc. . W. Wetherby 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp. Paul D. Japp 


18) 
R 
United Aircraft Products E. L. Ladd 
J 
G 


Detrex Chemicals, Inc. 
Warner & Swasey Co. 
Weatherhead Co. 

Union Steel Products Co. 


W. F. Newbery 
1. T. White 

G. P. Robers 
W. C. Neumann 


x x K 


Minneapolis Honeywell 
(Brown Inst. Div.) 

Ansul Chemical Co. 

The Todd Co. 

Finnell System, Inc. 


. B. Wilson 

. C. McKesson 
. T. Thomasma 
. E. Bates 


x x< 


. H. Poorman 
. A. Togeson 


Climalene Co. 
Bulldog Elec. Products 


Minnesota M & M 

General Elec. Co. (Bloomfield) 
Mueller Co. 

Stewart-Warner Corp. 

Gar Wood Industries 


. F. Weyand Exec. VP 
.N. McMenimen, Jr. SM 
. R. Gannon 
. E. Blake 
. G. Peck 


.¢) 
L 
L 
J 
G 
A 
Neptune Meter Co. W. Smith 
L 
H 
D 
Ww 
M 


xx KKK KKK OX 


S. T. Pruitt 
Paul Brown 


Ethyl Corp. 
Scott Paper Co. 
American Viscose Corp. . W. Little 
Bell & Gossett Corp. A. F. Woods SM 
Colson Corp. N. A. Price VP 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Corp. A. T. Dalton VP 
Johnson Motors, Inc. 
(Outboard Marine & Mfg. Div.) W. H. Jones 
Minneapolis Honeywell 
(Micro Switch Div.) 
New York Air Brake Co. 
Robbins & Myers Co. 
Standard Register Co. 
Armco Steel (Drainage and 
Metal Products) W. O. Robertson VP 
American Welding & Mfg. Co. H.H.Armstrong SM 
R. M. Hollingshead Mfg. Co. H. L. Danziger 
Triplett Elec. Inst. Co. N. A. Triplett 
Warner Elec. Clutch & Brake Co. . K. Anderson 
Durant Mfg. Co. Robert Wurkler 


Natl. Retail SM 
GSM 


Sales Dir. 


J. K. Lincoln SM 
W. R. Lockridge Mktg. Dir. 
M. L. Aitkin GSM 
Robert Zinn VP 


xx x 


xx KKK XK 
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aah Folly. Jue boon going with, 
yi 


For the answer to her world-shaking tragedy, this 
modern teenager turned to “Polly,” editor of FARM 
JOURNAL’S “Up In Polly’s Room.” Perplexed and 
bewildered she might have written to many other 
publications—but, she didn’t. She confided in FARM 
JOURNAL because she is a member of a farm family. 
And FARM JOURNAL gives farm families everywhere 
what they want... need . . . and can’t get any- 
where else. 


in a field where accurate, timely news can mean 
the difference between profit and loss, FARM JOURNAL 
has no equal. But, it is more than just the leading 
farm news magazine. FARM JOURNAL is a family serv- 
ice magazine, the magazine farm families depend on. 


That is why, in selling country teenagers, their 
mothers and dads, FARM JOURNAL can really do a job 
for you. That is why advertisers invest nearly twice as 
many dollars in FARM JOURNAL as in any other farm 
magazine—more than the next two combined. 


FARM JOURNAL is one of the nine great magazines that average 
more than $1,000,000 in advertising revenue per issue: 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS - FARM JOURNAL + GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL + LIFE » LOOK + McCALL'S 
READER'S DIGEST + SATURDAY EVENING POST 


FARM 


JOURNAL 


One of the nation’s truly great service magazines 
Read by most of the best farm families 


Graham Patterson Richard J. Babcock 
Publisher President 
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This Is “Mr. Bloodhound" 


His name is Russell Cone, and he's director of the Calo 


Rescue Unit sponsored by Calo Dog Food Co. He and 


his five talented dogs are on call 24 hours a day to help 


find lost persons. His is a unique public service function. 


\ special 24-hour telephone is ring- 
ng in the Oakland, Calif., head- 
quarters of the Calo Dog Food Co., 
Inc. A young woman hurries to an- 
swel 

“Sheriff . . . who? Oh, yes. Placer 
County. A small boy lost in the moun- 
tains. Yes. We'll get the Rescue Unit 
yn immediately.” Quickly, she 

more facts: the 
hild’s age, a brief description and 
where he was last seen. She reports 
the call to A. S. Pande, a Calo ex- 
ecutive, or to the president of the 
rm, Charles Mel. 

Russell Cone, director of the Calo 
Rescue Unit, is on his way to give 
a talk before a service club in San 
Jose about the Unit and its opera- 
tion and ‘what to do when lost in 


the wilds.” He is driving his station 


takes down a few 


wagon, equipped for rescue work, and 
has his famous bloodhounds along. 


Che car has a mobile telephone. Oak 
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land headquarters of Calo gets in 
touch with him. “You're needed in 
Placer County. Lost child. Contact 
Sheriff . . . or Under-Sheriff So-and- 
so. The telephone number is. . .” 
Cone—‘Mr. Bloodhound” as he 
is known to many—is on his way, 


In the Photo: 


Cone's station wagon is equip- 
ped with telephone and civil air 
patrol radio communications, a 
public address system, and com- 
plete field equipment for track- 
ing under all conditions of 
terrain and weather, plus camp- 
ing and first aid facilities. The 
dogs are Calo King and Calo 
Queen. There are three others. 


fully equipped for the search, within 
30 minutes. If he had not been in his 
unit when the call came it might 
have taken up to an hour-and-a-half, 
but rarely any longer. He has talked 
with the Sheriff, has been briefed on 
the case, knows where he will be met. 
Another human life that might other- 
wise be lost more likely will be saved, 
for Search Expert Cone and _ his 
trained hounds rarely fail. During 
this first year of its operation, the 
Calo Rescue Unit has been called on 
25 missions, performing with a high 
degree of success. 

During one busy month it was 
credited with locating two-year-old 
Michael Payne in rugged Humboldt 
County; three-and-one-half-year-old 
Randy Libby near Camp Fresno; 
four-year-old Shirley Ann Miller 
above Yosemite Valley; and two 
year-old David Scott in Mono Coun- 
ty, all in California. Except for the 
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TV GUIDE 1957: 
MORE READERS, MORE ADVERTISERS 


By selling itself, a magazine is better able to sell for its advertisers. 
In 1957, TV GUIDE demonstrated ability to do both. The highlights: 


e Passed 6 million circulation for the first time on December 
28, and opened 1958 in impressive fashion by selling 
4,910,203 single copies and 1,383,456 by subscription for 
a January 4 issue sale of 6,293,659. Only one other maga- 
zine has reached a six million weekly sales position. 
Achieving this circulation level established TY GUIDE’s 
second ‘‘million milestone’’ of 1957, highlighting a 29% 
circulation gain over the 1956 last half average. 


Gained 75% in advertising revenue over 1956, the healthiest 
advance among all magazines. More than 1000 advertisers 
capitalized on TV GUIDE’s acceptance in 1957— 44% 
more than in 1956. 


Added six regional editions for a new total of 50, covering 
150 major markets, and providing the most comprehensive 
flexibility offered in print. 


In short: unique reader acceptance, significant advertiser approval. 
No matter what the criterion, TV GUIDE is a major force among 
all media in today’s markets and marketing. Watch it grow ever 
more so in 1958. Let it stretch your advertising dollar to tell your 
story more often to more people than can any other print medium. 


CIRCULATION NOW OVER 6,000,000 T V 
GUIDE 
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Scott boy, who died from exposure 
and exhaustion, the children were 
found alive and well. All of these 
cases, and many more, were reported 
in the newspapers and tens of thou- 
sands of their readers knew that “Mr. 
Bloodhound” and the Calo Rescue 
Unit was out searching for the lost 
persons. With an average of more 
than two persons a month being lost 
in the California mountains, the Unit 
is kept busy. 

What has this to do with the sale 
of Calo pet food? President Mel says 
that no direct connection is made, 
nor will it ever be. 


"We Don't Push It" 


‘This is a public service we are 
giving. We want it to remain that 
way. It’s reasonable to believe that 
it’s good public relations. But we 
don’t push it. However, when we 
receive thanks from the parents of a 
rescued child, it is most gratifying.” 

The Calo Rescue Unit is one of 
the most unusual services a company 
could provide. Besides Cone, it con- 
specially trained blood- 
hounds and the station wagon equip- 
ped with telephone and civil air patrol 
radio communications, high output 
public address system, complete field 
equipment for tracking under all con- 
ditions of terrain and weather, plus 
camping and first aid facilities. 

The bloodhounds and their master 
are on standby call 24 hours a day 


sists of JO 


and any California Sheriff (or other 
authorized county, state, or federal 
agency) may request the help of the 
unit in finding lost persons, though 
not for criminal cases. There is no 
charge. Calo pays all the bills. 


Bloodhounds On Payroll 


The veteran bloodhounds of the 
Calo team are Daniel Boone and 
Calamity Jane, who have served Cone 
on nearly 100 search missions. 
Younger dogs added to the team are 
Calo King, Calo Queen, and Annie 
Oakley. Along with Cone, they were 
placed on the Calo payroll in Octo- 
ber 1956. Prior to that time, “Mr. 
Bloodhound” had operated his rescue 
service as a hobby. When the de- 
mands on him became so heavy that 
he could no longer afford it, Calo 
offered to take over the Rescue Unit. 

When not on rescue missions, Cone 
—who probably knows more about 
finding lost persons than anyone in 
the West—is apt to be out talking 
with groups, young or old, about the 
Unit and his work with it. He ap- 
pears regularly before the student 
bodies of grammar and high schools, 
the members of service clubs and 
other groups. You'll find him and 
his bloodhounds a center of attention 
at county fairs. He’s an attraction on 
occasions like Armed Forces Day. 
Wherever he appears, he holds his 
audiences, for he’s an excellent talker 
and his facts and stories are fascinat- 


Cadillacs, minks, and yachts. 


of requests for these items. 


Pick Up My Cadillac 
At the Redemption Store, Dear! 


What’s the trading stamp business coming to? No more re- 
quests for can openers, electric mixers or whatnots? Maybe a 
few will be in demand, but one company, at least, is now offering 


The King Korn Stamp Co. announced in Chicago that it has 
added these products to its 1958 catalogues. Peter Volid, presi- 
dent, says that his company had actually received “a number” 


Who asks for cars? Church groups, mostly, who are interested 
in earning an automobile for their ministers, with members 
pooling their stamp savings. Here’s how it works: A congre- 
gation of 200, which spends $25 per week per family for food, 
can save enough stamps to redeem a Cadillac in less than a 
year. It takes 2,000 filled books. 


Mink stoles and motorboats can be had for “as little” as 300 
books, with groups of neighbors pooling their stamps and re- 
deeming the boat for joint use in the spring. 


In the trading stamp business, pool saving is on the upswing, 
Volid observes. Women who started the idea in church groups 
and other social organizations have begun to adapt it for private 
use. Neighbors who share tools and other equipment often join 
in stamp-saving projects to fill their tool boxes. 


ing. Through actual case illustrations, 
his talks always emphasize what to 
do when lost. 

For example, why is he always 
careful to inquire, before starting to 
look for a lost individual, whether 
he or she is right- or left-handed? 
Because right-handed people circle to 
the right, left-handed to the left... 
and everyone knows that, when lost, 
you wander in circles. And did you 
know that a young child almost al- 
ways tends to climb uphill if lost in 
hilly or mountainous country ? There’s 
much more to searching out a lost 
person than setting the hounds on 
the trail. The master of the hounds 
must be an expert tracker also. Some- 
times a scent is 50 or 60 hours old 
before the search commences. Cone 
must know how to guide the dogs 
until a clean scent can be picked up. 


Fame Increases Range 


So as to get the Unit on a case as 
fast as possible, if long-distance travel 
is involved for the Unit to reach the 
site—and there have been an unusual 
number of such long-distance cases 
lately—Calo will arrange for air 
transportation. Twice during Octo- 
ber Cone and his dogs and equipment 
were flown on long distance emer- 
gency cases into the mountains. The 
Unit operates mainly in Northern 
California, although it has been called 
as far south as Bakersfield. Requests 
for Cone to appear on speaking en- 
gagements are coming in from far- 
ther and farther south as his fame 
spreads. 

The Unit itself has strong adver- 
tising value for Calo. The station 
wagon is plainly and in large letters 
identified as “Calo Rescue Unit .. . 
Rescue of Lost Persons.” “Calo Dog 
Food” also appears on both sides of 
the car. “Calo Rescue Unit” is 
blazoned on the inside of the loud 
speaker horn. When Cone’s operation 
is referred to in search reports in 
newspapers or elsewhere it is often 
identified as the Calo Rescue Unit, 
with the added information that Calo 
Dog Food Co. is footing the bill for 
the rescue. 

The Unit has appeared on a num- 
ber of radio shows as a guest feature. 
It has been seen on television news 
broadcasts. And, of course, it is fa- 
miliar to audiences of Calo’s own 
radio and television programs. 

The closest the Rescue Unit comes 
to anything commercial is the ap- 
pearance of Cone and his dogs and 
wagon as the opening day attraction 
at a new food market. Or, a chain 
organization may ask Calo to permit 
the Unit to appear on some special 
program it is putting on at a given 
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...and great for’58 


NEWSWEEK in ’57. . . made all-time 
highs in revenue ($22,895,800*) and 
in circulation (over 1,200,000). 
Powerful testimony by adver- 
tisers to NEWSWEEK’s vital 
editorial service. Why don’t 
you put it to work, too? 
Ask your agency. 


Member of 
Magazine Publishers 
Association 


Newsweek 


in ~ © 
Advertising's | * ‘ed Ls a 
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RAINBOW 


ON 5/TH 


\lmost any rainy afternoon, during lunch hour or 
at close of day, the girls of Good Housekeeping blos- 
som out of our building like a twinkling rainbow. 

Many of these lovelies may be wearing multi-hued 
rainwear that is being tested by our Textile Labora- 
tories. Wrapped in their colorful rain-ment they are 
cozy and secure, for many tests have already been 
made in our laboratories defore they are checked in 
actual use. 

Our experts know that they’ll keep you dry on the 
rawest day, that the seams are strong and—if plastic 
the film heavy enough to resist tearing. Colors have 
been checked in our Fade-Ometers, which simulate 
many hours of concentrated sunlight. (Rainwear does 
see the sun occasionally, as we both know.) Our 
engineers have checked the raincoats for freezing 
and flexing; our chemists have made sure they will 
resist chemicals common in everyday use. 

You wouldn’t like a raincoat that would harden in 

he icy slush of winter, or become soft and sticky on 
a humid summer day. Neither would we—or the 
31,000,000* women who depend on our Guaranty. 

It is this kind of research that prompts millions of 
women to shop our pages with confidence. If you 
would like to see a rosy rainbow around your profit 
picture, call us today. Good Housekeeping, 57th St. & 
8th Avenue, New York Ig. 


mt OR p REFUND 
<a * Nii 
6 


* Guaranteed by a 
Good Housekeeping 
‘” a 


Wo, a’ 
745 apvranistd WY 


store or series of stores. For such 
events, window banners and other 
point-of-purchase materials announce 
the appearance of Cone, and informa- 
tion as to dates and time are featured 
in the store’s advertising. 

A substitute banner is always in 
readiness, just in case Cone is called 
on a rescue mission. It reads: ‘Rescue 
Unit cannot appear .. . on a case.” 

“Mr. Bloodhound” found his life 
work more or less by accident. All 
his life he had loved bloodhounds and 
had wished to own one. He was 30 
years of age and working as a repair 
man for Sears, Roebuck & Co. before 
he realized the ambition. He had 
married and acquired property in the 
Santa Cruz Mountains. At last, he 
had the space and was sufficiently 
settled to give one of the big dogs a 
good home. He got his bloodhound. 
But it never entered his mind to put 
him to work at the bloodhound’s pro- 
fession . . . not until, one Sunday 
when he was on an outing with his 
family, a deputy sheriff approached 
him and asked if the dog was trained 
for tracking. Cone admitted the dog 
was not. 

“Tf he were trained for man-track- 
ing, we sure could use him once in a 
while,” the deputy told Cone. “It 
took us a month to find a body back 
in those hills not too long ago.” 


Lucky at the Start 


Cone began reading up on the train- 
ing of bloodhounds and started in 
with his dog. Besides turning out to 
be a good teacher, he was lucky: Not 
more than one dog in three is able 
to trail; his animal got the knack of 
it quickly. Three or four months 
later the same deputy sheriff ap- 
proached him. A woman was lost in 
the mountains. Would he like to try 
tracking her with his hound? He did 
and was successful. And that started 
him off on his career of “man-hunt- 
ing.” 

Having developed his search activi- 
ties beyond the point of a mere hobby, 
Cone approached Calo. “The need 
for well-trained bloodhounds was ob- 
vious,” Mel relates, ‘and Cone’s rec- 
ord of performance proved him to be 
unique in his field. So we decided 
on the Calo Rescue Unit as a public 
service. 

“Calo welcomes the opportunity to 
take part in searches with sheriff's 
deputies, park rangers, and hundreds 
of volunteers, and we are proud 
merely to have made a contribution.” 

Oh, yes, a steady diet of Calo Dog 
Food keeps the bloodhounds in top 


health and eager for public service! 
The End 
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Magazines first... because magazines last! 


One day is a long life for a lollipop, with a — makes that day sort of special. And where 
sweet-toothed kid on the other end of the the magazine has made itself part and parcel 
stick. But it’s only a fraction of a magazine’s __ of family life. 
lasting power. Because magazines do last, they give an 
There is the lastingness of a reader’s re- _ advertiser perhaps his best selling opportu- 
turning to his magazine, drawn by the kind __ nity. One of the great magazines is The Satur- 
of editorial magnetism that lifts circulations day Evening Post... with its millions of 
to new, constantly rising highs. Influential readers who believe in the Post. . . 
There is the lastingness, too, of reader |= who recommend, talk about the things they 


loyalty, where each new issue’s appearance read . . . who influence millions of others. 
The Saturday Evening 


| BT OY Mi Sell the POST FF INFLUENTIALS -they tell the others! 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 
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Why you need America’s best-qualified 


Here’s the same dynamic brand of idea power that mobilizes the readers 
of Better Homes & Gardens month after month. Each Ideas Annual is 
an extension of a specific classification of BH&G—focused on one field 
of home interest. As sales prospects, the idea-hungry readers of these 
authoritative books are way above par. Your BH&G representative has 
the facts and figures. Why not talk to him—soon? 


MEREDITH of DES MOINES... America’s biggest publisher 
of ideas for today’s living and tomorrow’s plans 


“eater Homes & Galen 


‘HOME URSIN 


on ¢ “ol 
gifts and decor 


you can mare 


Estimated Sales: 
575,000 copies 


Closes: August 15, 1958 
On Sale: October 16, 1958 


If you sell anything people buy to 
_ give, to cook or to decorate with... 
to make Christmas merrier, you’ll 
reach enthusiastic shoppers here. 


Estimated Sales: 
475,000 copies 


Closes: July 15, 1958 
On Sale: September 16, 1958 


This popular annual gives adver- 
tisers a chance to talk to people who 
are seriously planning more livable 
surroundings. 


Estimated Sales: 
180,000 copies 


Closes: June 13, 1958 
On Sale: August 19, 1958 


Newest of the BH&G Idea Annuals 
—an ideal spot to advertise any 
product of interest to people bent 
on improving their homes. 
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‘Idea Specialists” on your sales team: 


Your advertisements in BH&G’s six specialized Idea Annuals 


reach people when they are actively looking for buying guidance 


in a single field of home and family interest. 


Estimated Sales: 
250,000 copies 


Closes: October 15, 1958 
On Sale: December 18, 1958 


A splendid way to reach people with 
an immediate interest in the myriad 
products needed to build, remodel 
or refurnish a kitchen. 
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Estimated Sales: 
180,000 copies 


Closes: November 14, 1958 
On Sale: January 20, 1959 


Advertisers in this one-volume guide 
to home building reach an eager 
audience of people who are definitely 
planning to build. 


roles as . 


Be ver Hones & ine mS wes 


Estimated Sales: 

150,000 copies 
Closes: December 12, 1958 
On Sale: February 19, 1959 


An authoritative, selective medium 
for reaching and selling prospects for 
products ranging from garden tools 
to suntan oil. 


Testing—Inspection—Research... Without exception, 
each step in these technical and scientific operations in the 
giant metal industry is governed by ME Factors—by an engi- 

nowle f metals. Without exception, each segment 


plans extensive expansion in fe 
testing and metallurgical controls. 
i scientific equipment, for instru- 
bigger tomorrow. Metals en- 

to their American Society for 
Metal Progress, to keep abreast 
gress. They receive 100 mil- 
nnually. They will tell 

by a renewal rate of 90% 


eerste 


The Production of Metals... 10 the steel 
mill, the smelter, the large forge shop, technical 
management has increased sharply since 1940, 
is only now on the verge of further tremendous 
expansion of influence. Metals engineers have 
the knowledge to put the muscle in the metal 
They control and determine melting, heating, 
and forming operations through the constant 
use of ME Factors. Metal Progress is the orily 
Magazine to attract and deliver the men in the 
mill whose primary interest and influence is 
on the me 
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M/IGATYV worv-p OF METALS 
ME factors 


mean everything! 


An atom can’t be split in a plastic bag. To harness the mighty muscles of the most devas- 


tating force known to man, it takes the strongest, most versatile material known to man 


...metal. The savage, relentless fury of the atom is being pacified, calmed, domesticated, 


and directed to the benefit of mankind—by metal. 


Strict adherence to ME Factors was essential to the creation of nuclear power. Metal 


Engineering Factors...ME Factors... governed each advance in production, processing, fab 


rication, testing and design application of metals for nuclear installations. ME Factors are 
transforming an atom into a mighty industry. 

Today, the Metals Engineers and the Metallurgists...the experts who know ME Factor 
..are bound together through membership in the American Society for Metals and through 
readership of Metal Progress... their Society's brilliantly-edited, Eastman-researched monthly 
magazine of metals engineering. More than 28,000 metals engineers eagerly seek the 
benefits of over 100 million pages of engineering information published annually by 
ASM...vital information, essential to the use and application of ME Factors. 

If you sell the metal industry, which now includes nuclear applications, the success of 


your products may be determined by ME Factors. Do you know these factors? Are you fa- 


miliar with them? Why not check them over with an ASM staff engineer...he will | 
happy to provide an ME Factor Chart that applies to your products. Phone or write your 


ASM district manager listed below for this free service. 


TYPICAL PRODUCTS 
INFLUENCED BY 
ME FACTORS 


Purchase and use of products 
such as these depend upon knowl- 
edge of ME Factors... Metals 
Engineering Factors. Only Metal 
Progress and the American 
Society for Metals concentrote 
on engineering information in- 
volving metals. Because Metal 
Prdigress is the one metals engi- 
neering magazine, it is basic to 
your business of selling the metal 
industry. 


: 


CLEVELAND 3: W J. Hilty, District Manager * 7301 Euclid Ave.* UTah 1 

CHICAGO 4: Victor D. Spatafora, District Manager * 53 West Jackson Blvd. * WAbash 2-7822 
DETROIT 21: Don J. Walter, District Manager * 20050 Livernois St. * UNiversity 4-3861 

NEW YORK 17: John B. Verrier, Jr., Regional Manager * Fred Stanley, District Manager * 342 Madi 


METAL PROGRESS 


AS “The Magazine of Metals Engineering” 
Published by the American Society for Metals 


ws 7301 EUCLID AVENUE + CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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What Architects and Engineers Want 
In an Architectural Magazine 


(and find abundantly in Architectural Record ) 


EDITORIAL CONCENTRATION ON THEIR PROFESSIONAL INTERESTS— Architec- 
tural Record is the one magazine edited specifically for architects and their engineers. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING KNOW-HOW-— Architectural Record has the 
largest staff of architect and engineer editors in the field, including four regular 
members of the American Institute of Architects and one member of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada.* 


TOP QUALITY PRESENTATION — Thirty-seven awards for editorial excellence, in- 
cluding 5 out of 6 awards to architectural magazines by the American Institute of 
Architects, attest to the Record’s unequaled editorial quality. 


TIMELINESS—Only Architectural Record’s editorial content is timed continuously 
with the aid of Dodge Reports of building planning activity to be of maximum value to 
architects and engineers in terms of the work on their boards. 


EDITORIAL ATTENTION TO ALL THEIR DESIGN INTERESTS—The editorial con- 
tent of the Record is scientificaily balanced to serve the known interest of architects 
and engineers (as revealed by Dodge Reports) in the design of all types of buildings, 
nonresidential and residential, small and large. 


EDITORIAL DEPTH AND BREADTH—In the twelve months ending December 1957 
the Record published 25 per cent more editorial pages than any other magazine in 
its field—with more editorial pages on nonresidential buildings, residential buildings, 
news and new products—in short, more on just about everything that interests 


architects and engineers. 


ADVERTISED BUILDING PRODUCT INFORMATION— Nine-tenths of Architectural 
Record’s architect and engineer subscribers value its advertising pages in their work. 
During 1957 the Record gave its readers 44% more pages of advertised product 
information than the second magazine, 61% more than the third magazine. 

*A striking example of Record editors’ sure grasp of what is most significant architecturally is their pub- 


lication—prior to the judging—of all six top award-winning buildings in the A.1.A.’s 1957 National 
Honor Awards Program. 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


publication 119 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 18.N. ) OXFORD 5-3000 


CORPORATION 


ed . * 


Westwood Senior High School, 
Westwood, Mass. First presented 
to architects and engineers in 
Architectural Record. Architects: 
The Coletti Brothers. Photogra 
pher: Joe Molitor. 
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What Advertisers Want 
In an Architectural Magazine 


(and find exclusively in Architectural Record) 


Top architect circulation 

Top engineer circulation 

Top architect and engineer 1der hip (demon- 
strated by 106 out of 116 studi SPONSORED 
BY BUILDING PRODUCT MANUFACTURERS AND 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES). 

Top verifiable building market coverage (Dodge 
Reports document Architectural Record’s cov- 
erage of 93% of the total dollar volume of all 
architect-planned nonresidential building, 77% 
of all architect-planned residential building.) 
Lowest cost coverage (Architectural Record offers 
advertisers the lowest cost per page per 1.000 
architect and engineer subscribers.) 

Most active magazine marketplace (Year after 
year more building product specifiers and sellers 
get together in Architectural Record than in any 
other magazine.) 


1958... 

advertising will work harder for you in Archi- 
tectural Record, the “Workbook of the Active 
Architect and Engineer.” 
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A REPORT BY 


NATIONAL ANALYSTS, INC. 


READERSHIP AND PERCEPTION 
OF 


NATION'S BUSINESS 


1949-1957 


Action in Business 


results when you advertise in 


Since 1949, the editors of Nation’s Business have 
retained National Analysts, Inc., prominent Phila- 
delphia research organization, to study the reader- 
ship patterns of its subscribers. This continuing series 
of face-to-face, personal interviews these past 8 years 
has enabled the editors to keep pace with the reader’s 
needs; to regularly check on their evaluation of the 
editorial material; and to learn how they use Nation’s 
Business in the conduct of their own businesses. 


Of Nation’s Business’ 780,000 circulation, 550,000 
copies go direct to presidents, owners and partners 
of business firms engaged in manufacturing, banking, 
wholesaling, retailing, construction and transporta- 
tion. These are the real “heads of the firms”—the top 
men with the authority to buy your business goods or 
services. You reach more of these top-level executives 
through Nation’s Business than the next two business 
magazines combined—and at lower cost per 1000. 


READERS PER COPY 


E 


48% of the respondents indicated that they 
circulated their copy of Nation's Business 
within their firm after they had read it. 
Survey shows 4.8 average readers per copy. 
In 10% of the companies, more than 11 
people were on route lists. 


ation’s By. 
Greater j; 
interest jn 


Do you Usual] 


siness2” 


Y read or look 


The answer | 


HOME AND OFFICE READERSHIP 


lly read or look through 
onse shows reader- 
between home and 
t both places- 


“Where do you vava 
Nation's Business? The resp 
d about evenly 


ship divide reading it 


office, with some 


Nation’s Business 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


17% GAIN IN ADVERTISING LINAGE in 1957 


While other magazines reach “down-the-line” 
management men, Nation’s Business is edited 
particularly for business owners and corporate 
officials. This makes it a more selective and effec- 
tive selling medium for advertisers of business 


goods and services. 


“ Natiol 


ye, BUSINES? 


711 Third Ave. at 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


780,000 PAID CIRCULATION, includ- 
ing 700,000 ownership-motivated bus- 
iness executives who have personal 
subscriptions and 80,000 business- 
members of the National Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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Some simple reminders... 


to advertisers looking to sweat more SELL 


out of '58 budgets: 


penne 
—— Se 
Ay markd, produ t 
Businesspaper editors, whose job it is to know their fields inside 
out and back again, are pretty well agreed that 1958 business will nod. 
hold closely to the high plateau we're now riding on. Lots of 
economists seem to agree. 


But sales-minded folks are quick to point out that we can't just sit 
there with arms foldeds that '58 will be a must year for some good hard 
sell...a must year to squeeze the most out of basic selling weapons. 


Here are some thoughts as to how you can do just that in one major 
advertising medium -- the business press: 


l. Remember the guts of the businesspaper story is that it is the 
most economical, most influencing, most penetrating advertising 
path to specialized groups. All good selling is specialized 
and nothing specializes like the business press. 


It is good sense, and good advertising, to cultivate the people 

Z who are immediately and directly concerned with the purchase and 
hake use of your product in the language, atmosphere and reading 

| yyw. environment of their job interest. Businesspapers — the working 
press -- provides you with this opportunity. 


4. ssl h medium of advertising has, or should have, distinctive 
Uti acteristics...things that make it different and for certain 


unique in that Ime 
Ie: 7. They are used for 


nd not for pleasure. Only ina 
ys find your sales prospect with his 


businesspaper can tat We 
Ow mind on his business...editorially conditioned to absorb your 
aS business message. 


for sure. We're for that, too. Not 
incidentally, yOur Businesspaper advertising is a fine way to 

"sell" that cérporate image...to the people who buy and sell and 
use and inflgence the use of your product. But please remember 


that it is your product and not your image that must bought 
and used anq bought again in order for you to prosper. 


Yih, dout hits Ibe darned sunt | 
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4. Sell your 
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In college towns. 

TIME mves you more 
concentrated coverage 
than NEWSWEEK and 
U_S NEWS combined 
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Diamond Alkali’s new “Chemical 
Diamond” trademark suggests both the 
letter “d” for Diamond and a chemical 
retort. Though contemporary in ap- 
pearance, it is derived from the calli- 
graphic “d” of a fifteenth century 
French manuscript. Its simplicity, 
character and vertical diamond mini- 
mize chances of its becoming lost or 
obscured among the thousands of other 
conventionally shaped trademark de- 
signs. In any size, the new mark can 
be reproduced in black or two colors 
without losing clarity or impact. 


Designing a New Package ? 


Revamping Your Old Trademark ? 


Diamond Alkali solved a packaging problem and brought: 
¢ life to dying corporate identity for scores of products 


recognition as progressive producer of basic chemicals 


unity and coordination to the company’s diverse public 


relations, advertising and merchandising programs. 


Diamond Alkali Co. was enjoying 
the fruits of its $120 million five- 
year expansion and decentralization 
program in October 1955, when 
President John A. Sargent called six 
top executives together to evaluate 
Diamond’s packaging problem. 

The problem was not acute. Sales 
had been climbing steadily since 1952, 
and available figures indicated that 


86 


the 1955 sales totals would be a rec- 
ord $110 million plus—up 43% from 
1952. But Diamond’s double- 
barrelled policy of product diver- 
sification and dispersal of profit- 
producing responsibility among a 
larger group of executives had given 
a recoil “kick” to packaging. As new 
products or product lines were rapidly 
added to the company’s seven divi- 


By NATHANIEL GILBERT 


sions, integration of their package 
designs with others then in use fre- 
quently proved either impossible or 
impractical. 

Aware that he was living in a 
“package jungle,” Sargent called to- 
gether a management team to (1) 
evaluate Diamond packages, and (2) 
improve their functional utility and 
visual appearance. The six-man com- 
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mittee was headed by Vice-President 
William H. Evans, and included 
Sales Vice-President William H. Mc- 
Connell, Secretary Donald S.- Car- 
michael, Treasurer James A. Hughes, 
Research Director Thornton F. 
Holder, and Packaging Coordinator 
James O. King. ‘The committee’s 
initial studies revealed ‘‘a lack of uni- 
form, attractive appearance based on 
a single, standardized design theme” 
and defined two prime objectives: 
(1) to obtain maximum use and rec- 
ognition value from every dollar 
invested in packaging; (2) to pro- 
mote product identification and brand 
recognition more effectively. 


Sargent Sets Five Goals 


Diamond’s packaging committee 
realized it needed unusually strong 
medicine because in almost all cases its 
package offered the on/y opportunity 
for product or brand identification. 
It’s obviously impossible to print a 
trademark or logotype on liquid 
caustic soda or a pile of soda ash. 
But put them in a package, and 
you've solved half the problem. The 
other half was designing a trademark 
and logotype that would achieve a 
multitude of important purposes. Sar- 
gent later outlined these goals in the 
following terms: 


“1. Provide the nucleus for a care- 
fully coordinated corporate-identifica- 
tion program. 

“2. Provide a maximum visual- 
impact to promote instant identifica- 
tion of our company. 

h Diamond chemi- 
cals from competitive products and 
serve as a guarantee of dependability 
and quality. 


ee sta 
3. Distinguis 


“4. Implement our merchandising 
and advertising programs. 


“5. Develop in the minds of out 
customers, suppliers, stockholders, em- 
ployes, and the general public, in- 
creased recognition and acceptance of 
the Diamond organization as a pro- 
gressive producer of basic chemicals.” 


In its search for a satisfactory solu- 
tion to these problems, the committee 
turned for help to seven nationally 
prominent package design consultants 
who were commissioned to analyze 
the company’s existing package situa- 
tion, and submit plans and proposals 
for a coordinated design program. 
The consensus of these industrial de- 
sign specialists was that the old 
trademark-logotype must go. The rea- 
sons given were that the horizontal 
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MOVING TIPS FOR SALES MANAGERS: 


Mayflower’s Pioneer Experience Solves 


Problems of Plant Removals 


Fortunately this kind of an assignment doesn’t come your way very 
often. But when it does, “know-how” on how to arrange the moving of 
so many families to the new plant site can be a lifesaver. Mayflower has 
that “know-how” for you. It has been acquired through extensive 
actual experience in handling many complete removals of personnel for 
industry and government, including the largest industrial move on 
record! Whether you have many families to move or just a few, May- 
flower planning, facilities, and expert personnel can save your com- 
pany time and money. Yes, and they’ll make each individual move 
easy and safe for your people, too. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. + INDIANAPOLIS 
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NATION-WIDE 
FURNITURE MOVERS 
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CHEMICAL DIAMOND appears on score 


cae 


rh 


of stationery forms and company publi- 


cations: from payroll checks to annual report. New mark also adorns pencils. 


diamond shape had become too clut- 
tered and complicated for good legi- 
bility and easy reading; it could not 
be reduced to small size without the 
letters becoming illegible; the hori- 
zontal diamond shape was featured in 
approximately 9,000 trademarks 
registered in the U.S. Patent Office; 
and finally, it failed to suggest the 
company’s progressive, dynamic 
‘haracter. 

Diamond’s trademark promotion 
program to introduce the design to 
employes, customers, suppliers, stock- 
holders and the general public is a 
classic campaign in the annals of in- 
dustrial public relations. 

The initial introduction was made 
before various groups of key manage- 
ment by Packaging Coordinator King. 
Administrative, supervisory and sales 
branch office sales 
managers and 12 home office product 
were briefed at in 


personnel—nine 


sales managers 


PACKAGING format had cluttered, illegible design. 
planned conversion process is slow but economical. 


formal meetings on the reasons for 
abandoning the old mark, the story 
behind the new one, its use as a basis 
for a coordinated design program of 
corporate identification and package 
modernization, what goals it was to 
achieve, etc. 

Then Public Relations and Adver- 
tising Manager Arthur P. Schulze 
developed a publicity and advertising 
program, including a tightly sched- 
uled “timetable,” to introduce the 
new design as quickly and economi- 
cally as possible. The original ““Trade- 
mark Promotion Budget” was $12,- 
670—$13,931 was actually spent. 

Highlights of the program were: 
the new design’s first public appear- 
ance in the 1956 Annual Report, 
mailed April 1, 1956, which included 
a spread telling the Chemical Dia- 
mond story in capsule form and fea- 
tured the new emblem throughout; 
the issuance of new calling cards and 


2600 ballpoint pens ($4,418) to the 
company’s 85 salesmen and 80 dis- 
tributors for handouts to customers; 
release of a special “Editor’s Inform- 
A-Kit” to more than 500 publica- 
tions ($300 for production plus $200 
for addressing and mailing) ; release 
of a copy-photo mat to 1,690 news- 
papers ($900) ; a double-page award- 
winning announcement advertisement 
which appeared in Time, Fortune, 
Newsweek, Business Week, Oil, 
Paint & Drug Reporter, Chemical 
& Engineering News, and Chemical 
Week during April and May (the 
first four publications being part of 
the regular advertising schedule, the 
last three using a special appropria- 
tion); and several articles on the 
Chemical Diamond and its promotion 
which appeared in The Diamond 
Story, the company’s bimonthly house 
organ, and were later reprinted and 
mailed to various interested groups 
outside the organization. 


Coordination and Promotion 


The design selected was called the 
Chemical Diamond, created by Royal 
Dadmun & Associates, Inc., of Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Once the design was accepted by 
Sargent and the members of the pack- 
aging committee, management had to 
develop a coordinated program to 
(1) set up procedures for liquidating 
or retiring existing “old style” pack- 
aging and other trademark-bearing 
items; (2) promote the identification 
and acceptance of the new design by 
the company’s various publics. 

Besides adorning the buildings, 
packages and transport vehicles that 
carry Diamond’s family of more than 
100 chemicals, the Trademark Man- 
ual lists 13 other item categories, 
from service pins to office supplies, 
which had to bear the Chemical Dia- 


NEW TRADEMARK and type gives Diamond’s family of 
products unity of design and greater corporate ideritity. 
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Why Are So Many 
Corporations Trading in 
Old Trademarks? 


A recent survey of 250 com- 
panies by “Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry” found that 
90% of the responding food, drug 
and chemical producers were 
planning package changes. Re- 
spondents sought to achieve 
advantages: 


Increased sales appeal—72% 
Reduced handling costs—42% 
Lower packaging costs—33% 
Package standardization—18% 


“The new-trademark fever 
gripped a_ record-high 21,000 
American companies in 1956,” 
according to “Design Sense,” a 
publication of Lippincott & 
Margulies Inc., industrial de- 
signers. Why did these firms 
change? 


IBM: “We came to realize 
that our company was not re- 
flecting the personality that we 
have inherent...Our machines 
are very modern, and if our per- 
sonality is to be truly expressed, 
then our design had better be 
modern too—always advancing, 
like our machines do.” 


Thompson Products: “Thomp- 
son has grown tremendously in 
the past 20 years... And Thomp- 
son research, development, pro- 
duction methods, products and 
markets have grown at the same 
pace. Now it’s time for the 
Thompson trademark to change 
and reflect the modern trend of 
the company’s many operations.” 


Union Carbide: “We've never 
had any corporate identity. Our 
name doesn’t mean a specific 
industry to most people, they 
don’t know whether we make 
chemicals or what. So we went 
to an industrial designer and 
said, ‘Put us in something like 
Du Pont’s oval’...He put us in 
a hexagon.” 


United Van Lines: “U. S. fam- 
ilies move up to 16 times in a 
single decade. Moving com- 
panies like ourselves must keep 
their national name before the 
public eye. We therefore needed 
a consistent ‘movement’ and 
‘size’ image which would not 
conflict with local agent identi- 
fication.” 
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mond. (The conversion is still in 
process.) But if the trademark was 
to be dignified as well as ubiquitous, 
there would have to be rules and 
regulations. Purist readers will take 
heart in the following condensed ver- 
sion of the Trademark Manual’s six- 
point “Guide to Proper Use’: 

“1, Never use this symbol in an un- 
favorable light or in a place which 
will poorly reflect on the company. 


“2. Take advantage of all appro- 
priate opportunities to use the trade- 
mark. 


“3. There should be no improvisa- 
tion or adaptation of the Chemical 
Diamond. 


“4. ‘The trademark should never be 
jeopardized by the slightest modifica- 
tion merely to conform to copy or 
layout. 


“5. Never use the trademark in 
conjunction with another mark of 
any kind in such a way as to cause 
the trademark to appear as a com- 
posite mark. 


“6. Whenever the trademark is to 
be used for any purpose, proper au- 
thorization must be obtained from the 
Public Relations Department . . . the 
person requesting approval must as- 
sume the responsibility for proper use 
and application by printers, painters, 
etc.” 

Pads of triplicate ‘“Trademark Ap- 
plication Request’ forms have been 
circulated to all divisions and 
departments. 


Ultimate Exploitation 


When last heard from, Schulze 
was chasing two model railroad kit 
manufacturers who are featuring Dia- 
mond’s new emblem on their latest 
tank cars. “They may not carry 
Diamond chemicals,” says indefatig- 
able Schulze, “but they can show up 
in places close to our customers’ 
hearts.” 

Meanwhile, thousands of letters 
and envelopes, multiwall packages, 
bottles, metal and fiber drums — 
hundreds of trucks, tank cars, barges, 
plant water towers, smokestacks, 
doors and walls and a miscellane- 
ous multitude of ballpoint pens, 
model railroad decals, identification 
pins and no. 2 pencils supplement the 
company’s 85 salesmen with the 
unique, uniform, clearly identifiable, 
characteristically progressive symbol: 
the Chemical Diamond. The End 


TEXAS 


ECR WA 


THE FORT WORTH 
STAR-TELEGRAM 


254,602 227,662 
(M&E Combined) Sunday 
ABC AUDIT REPORT—MARCH 31, 1957 


EXTRA INFLUENCE 

Not only is the Star-Telegram 
a metropolitan newspaper but 
spreads its influence to the far 
corners of West Texas. 100 
counties fall under this in- 
fluence. 


EXTRA COVERAGE 
Coverage clearly establishes 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Texas’ greatest metropolitan 
newspaper. Not only does the 
Star-Telegram cover virtually 
everyone in the metropolitan 
area, but achieves better than 
20% family coverage in 44 
counties—combined daily; 52 
on Sunday ... a far greater 
number than any other Texas 
newspaper. 


EXTRA GROWTH 

Since 1947, Metropolitan Fort 
Worth has grown more than 
two-and-one-half times as fast 
as Texas .. . a 78.9% increase 
in population, or enough peo- 
ple to make up another city 
the size of El Paso. In the same 
period, Fort Worth retail sales 
have more than doubled. 


EXTRA BIG DOLLARS 

TO SPEND 

The “extra-big” 100-county 
Star-Telegram market ac- 
counts for 24.6% of Texas 
population ... but... these 
2 million people account for 
more than their share—26.5% 
of the state’s income—and 
26.1% of total retail sales. 


Source of information: 
SRDS Consumer Markets 


Without the Use of Sche niums or Contests 
“Just A Good wspoper , 


Largest Combined Dai ion in Texas 


Are You Growing Your Own Crop 
Of Management-Able Men? 


At 3M, a program of executive development is more than 
an idea; it's a necessity. The company's 7000% sales 
growth since '33 has hungrily demanded qualified man- 
agers. Here is the flexible formula that develops them. 


A company which has increased its 
sales from less than $5 million in 
1933 to more than $330 million in 
1956 is bound to have experienced a 
few growing pains. Here at 3M we 
are frank to admit that we have been 
obliged to hustle to keep up with our- 
selves, particularly in the develop- 
ment of additional management per- 
sonnel. 

Finding the right man for a key 
job is frequently a difficult assign- 
ment. It can get really tough in a 
growth company. The problem goes 
beyond simply having a limited num- 
ber of good men available to provide 
for the succession and replacement of 
1 relatively small and stable group 


By HERBERT P. BUETOW 


President, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


of top-flight personnel. Because of 
the way 3M has grown in the past 25 
years—and because we hope to con- 
tinue to grow — we find it necessary 
to have available an ever increasing 
supply of executive talent ready not 
only for replacement but also to staff 
new divisions of our company. We 
feel that we have been successful in 
meeting this challenge. But we rec- 
ognize that we do not have the final 
answer to the problem, and that the 
policies and procedures that have 
worked well for us may be of only 
limited interest or value to other 
firms which operate in substantially 
different circumstances. 

For example, we have done rela- 


Delegate and Tolerate... and Grow 


The 3M formula for developing good management men who, 
in turn, contribute to the continued growth of the company is at 
least partly outlined in the words of Board Chairman William 
McKnight: 


“As our business grows, it becomes increasingly necessary for 
those in managerial positions to delegate responsibility and to 
encourage men to whom responsibility is delegated to exercise 
their own initiative. This requires considerable tolerance. Those 
men to whom we delegate authority and responsibility, if they 
are good men, are going to have ideas of their own and are 
going to want to do their jobs in their own way. It seems to me 
that these are characteristics we want in men and they should 
be encouraged as long as their way conforms to our business 
policies and our general pattern of operation. Mistakes will be 
made, but if the man is essentially right himself, | think the 
mistakes he makes are not so serious in the long run as the 
mistakes management makes if it is dictatorial and undertakes 
to tell men under its authority to whom responsibility is dele- 
gated exactly how they must do their job. If management is 
intolerant and destructively critical when mistakes are made, | 
think it kills initiative, and it is essential that we have many 
men with initiative if we are to continue to grow.” 


tively little in the way of formal 
training for key management person- 
nel. 3M relies primarily on a basic 
personnel philosophy which places the 
main responsibility for advancement 
on the individual. And we have cou- 
pled that philosophy with broad poli- 
cies and procedures designed to im- 
plement the concept, and with a type 
of organization with built-in provi- 
sion for on-the-spot top management 
training. 

We have certain rather informal 
training procedures, and are consider- 
ing additional formal training pro- 
grams. But from our point of view 
no such programs can. ever be more 
than a supplement to the basic policy 
under which we have operated in the 
past. Certainly, we are not opposed 
in principle to formal training. But 
we do feel that it is not our first or 
primary need. 

So if you are looking for ideas on 
how to improve your formal manage- 
ment training programs, I’m afraid 
3M cannot be of much help. How- 
ever, we have put considerable thought 
and effort into our present manage- 
ment training philosophy, and I would 
like to outline it for you in some de- 
tail. 

Our basic concept of personnel de- 
velopment is this: We feel that a 
company can only make develop- 
mental opportunities available—that 
basically, individuals must develop 
themselves. Each man who possesses 
the capabilities required for leader- 
ship must also have—and apply—the 
initiative and purposefulness required 
to bring forth and develop these ca- 
pabilities. 

However, we recognize that man- 
agement has a responsibility to pro- 
vide the environment in which the 
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“Any store worth 
anything to us gets 
The New York Times Magazine” 


That flat endorsement stems directly from American 
Bemberg’s advertising in The New York Times 
Magazine for its Cupioni rayon yarn. 


James C. Fortune, sales and advertising manager, 
gives four basic reasons for the success of Bemberg’s 
advertising in The New York Times Magazine. 
With a comparatively small budget, three-fourths 
of the Cupioni effort was concentrated in one 
proven and economical medium. 
The New York Times Magazine gives impressive 
trade coverage. 
“Every store worth anything to us gets The New 
York Times Magazine.” 
“Previous advertising showed that Times readers 
go into stores and ask—by name—for the products 
they see advertised in The New York Times 
Magazine.” 


What happened after the campaign began? 
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Consumer calls loaded Bemberg switchboards. They 
wanted to know where they could buy garments made 
of Cupioni yarn. Manufacturers began demanding 
shipments. Stores wired orders the day after adver- 
tising appeared, tied in with their own advertising. 
Over 3,204,000 lines of store-paid advertising featured 
the Cupioni name. 


“Our advertising in The New York Times Magazine 
made Cupioni a national name in less than a year,” 
Jim Fortune declares. 


Manufacturer-retailer-consumer impact like this can 
boost your sales, too. One magazine reaches all groups 
your advertising must sell. It’s The New York Times 
Magazine, second among all magazines in advertising 
linage . . . distributed exclusively every Sunday with 
The New York Times. 


Shown above are James C. Fortune, right, sales and advertising 
manager, American Bemberg Co., and Robert B. Grady, head 
of Robert B. Grady Co., New York advertising agency. 


"producing results at 
the lowest cost," says... 


Gunfin - Foe ne 


Ar. Frank Griswold October 9, 1957 


Advertising Manager 
Street Journal 


, Illinois 
Dear Mr. Griswold: 


our client and for Minifon, their unusual 


- rica 
pobre Journal for an unusual 


pocket recorder, thanks to you and The 
performance. 
Geiss-America has received 2,314 


mail delivery days, ' , 
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inquiries from your audier 


as of now, among the sev- 
The Wall Street 
and by a good 
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ral fF ic | see 
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margin. 
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its respondents are not idly curious but whe “i 
ent whose functions seem valuable to them, 
and frequently do. 


that 
piece of equipm 
they are able to buy it 


When the final tally is in I'll be happy to report to you again. 
Cordially, 
GOURFAIN/ALOEFF, ip 

C | / tubfan— 


A.S. Gourfain, Jr, 
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Fresh Approach to an Old Sales Problem 


Some advertisers are eager for inquiries—lots of them. 
Others reserve their enthusiasm for actual conversion to 
sales. The Wall Street Journal is outstanding in both 
departments. Read the above letter—one of many from 
happy Journal advertisers. Journal readers are America’s 
key executives. They’re quick to inquire, quick to buy... 
and well able to do so. Advertise in The Wall Street Journal 
for your share of America’s dynamic business market. 


CIRCULATION: 493,767 


THE WALL STREET mu 


pu blis he (i / at: 
NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, 1015 14th St., N. W. «© CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St 
DALLAS, 911 Young St. » SAN FRANCISCO, 1540 Market St. 


individual’s capacity for growth can 
be realized to the fullest extent. 

Before discussing the type of en- 
vironment 3M. tries to provide, | 
think a word about personnel ‘selec 
tion is in order. We are not content 
to rely on the law of averages to 
assure a large number of employes 
with the capacity for growth which 
we value so highly. 

No matter what position we are 
filling, we look for the person with 
the best record of personal develop 
ment before joining the company. 
For we regard this, in a sense, as the 
history of the applicant’s growth be- 
fore he comes to us, and as the best 
availatle indication of his capacity to 
grow ater he joins us. 

Turning to the other side of the 
problem, there are several basic things 
which 3M does to create the environ- 
ment which will capitalize on the 
potential for development. 

We try to make each employe real- 
ize that the only limiting factor to 
his advancement within our company 
is his own ability, and the diligence 
and initiative with which he applies 
it. For example, we have a policy 
of filling a job at 3M from within 
the organization if possible. Our peo- 
ple know that we will not go outside 
3M to fill a job if we have a man or 
woman within the company whose 
qualifications give him or her a rea- 
sonable chance of doing the job. 

We also have a firm rule against 
hiring relatives of top management. 

We assure our employes that merit 
is the sole criterion for promotion at 
3M, and that the only roadblock to 
progress is the individual himself. 


Potential Leaders, All 


To this point, I have been talking 
about all 3M employes, and not just 
our key management personnel. This 
is because we regard each and every 
one of our workers as a potential 
leader. In the past; many of the com- 
pany’s top executives climbed to their 
positions from the bottom of the lad- 
der. We hope this tradition can be 
continued. 

Since most of our key management 
people are going to come up through 
the organization, policies relating to 
top management jobs cannot possibly 
be separated from our basic personnel 
policies. 

But there are certain features of 
company policy and organization 
which have a special bearing on the 
replacement and succession of key 
management personnel. 

Let me outline some of the ways 
in which we try to stimulate personal 
development in those employes who 
take on jobs which are in large meas- 
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ure supervisory or managerial in 
nature. The philosophy we use in 
directing and rewarding men, and in 
organizing and planning their assign- 
ments, is carefully formulated so as 
to encourage positive, resourceful and 
effective action, and to provide the 
stimulus, opportunity, challenge, and 
freedom which enable individuals to 
realize their full potential. 

This is our goal: to give a man a 
clearly-defined job and make him 
fully accountable for results; to make 
a positive delegation of responsibility 
for that job and set high standards of 
accomplishments ; to give assignments 
that stretch a man’s abilities to the 
broadest possible application; to es- 
tablish clear-cut objectives and give 
a man an understanding of the rela- 
tion his assignment has to the organi- 
zation as a whole; and to rely on 
giving guidance and advice when 
requested rather than direction. 

Policies of this type are aided 
greatly by our vertical type of organi- 
zation, and by our system of manage 
ment committees. Each of 3M’s 
operating groups is an almost autono- 
mous business. The person in charge 
of the group has authority over vir- 
tually every phase of its operation. 
His prime responsibility to top man- 
agement is for the profitable operation 
of his group. 

A vital element in making this type 
of organization operate successfully is 
the management committee at the 
group levels. This includes the sales 
manager, the division engineer, the 
technical director, the division comp- 
troller, and the production manager. 
Other staff aids such as personnel, 
public relations and so on are called 
in where needed. The committee is 
responsible to the general manager. 

Each member of the management 
committee is exposed to the funda- 
mental policy-making problems which 
must be resolved, and to the policies 
and procedures which guide such 
decisions. This is on-the-spot manage- 
ment training of a type it would be 
impossible to obtain in our widely 
diversified business through formal- 
ized training. 

What is more, each manager is 
responsible for the selection, assign- 
ment, promotion and compensation 
(within the limits of our over-all 
policies) of his employes, as well as 
the organization of his own function. 
How well he develops a strong organ- 
ization will be an important factor 
in demonstrating the caliber of his 
performance, and his ability to pro- 
gress further; so he has a very direct 
interest in the development of his 
personnel. 

It is important to note that man- 
agement committees are in operation 
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at many points below the group level, 
performing this same vital service in 
our personnel development program. 
And there is also a top-echelon man- 
agement committee, which reports 
directly to the president, and is re- 
sponsible for the over-all operation of 
the company. 

The fact that management com- 
mittees increase almost automatically 
with the formation of new operating 
groups tends to offset the manage- 
ment personnel problem created by 
our rapid rate of growth. 

But it would be foolish to claim 
that it by any means. solves that 
problem completely. For while our 
growth is a stimulus to the develop- 
ment of capable executives, it also 
tends to create so great a demand for 
leaders that we find top jobs opening 
almost more rapidly than we are able 
to provide the men to fill them. 


Men Grow on the Job 


Careful examination of this fact 
shows, however, that it may well be 
a blessing in disguise. For it means 
that in a great many instances, a man 
is placed in a job which is slightly 
above his present capabilities. If he 
has the basic ability required for the 
job, and the gap between its require- 
ments and his present capability is 
not too great, the new job _ be- 
comes a_ tremendously stimulating 
environment. 

Such a situation provides not only 
an opportunity for growth, but an 
immediate demand for it as well. And 
in most cases by the time the employe 
has mastered the demands of his pres- 
ent job he is called upon to move up 
the ladder still another step. So the 
challenge to grow remains constant. 

For this reason, we are tolerant of 
mistakes at 3M. We feel that making 
mistakes is part of the learning proc- 
ess, and that an overly-zealous con- 
cern for avoiding them only stifles 
these qualities of which really good 
management ability is made. 

3M intends to continue to grow. 
And we realize that in very large 
measure our capacity to grow as a 
corporation will be determined by our 
capacity to grow as individuals. 

We feel that our basic policies for 
replacement and succession of key 
personnel are sound. But we are now 
—and will remain in the future— 
constantly on the alert for ways of 
improving and strengthening them. 

For just as free enterprise must be 
nurtured and encouraged if the na- 
tion is to grow, so must individual 
initiative and ability be stimulated 
and developed if the individual cor- 
poration is to expand and prosper. 


The End | 


A SALES MANAGER’S 
BEST FRIEND 


Can you afford the leisurely 
approach to your best advertis- 
ing prospects? Good advertising 
works best when it reaches a re- 
sponsive audience first — far 
ahead of the competitive clamor. 


You can leave your compe- 
tition days and even weeks be- 
hind by advertising in The Wall 
Street Journal. The Journal is 
the only national business daily. 
With a daily’s short, convenient 
closing dates, it permits you to 
get to your market without de- 
lay. You can be closing sales long 
before other national media have 
closed their forms. 


The Journal is first also in 
the reading preferences of your 
top business prospects. (For ex- 
ample, a whopping 60% return 
from every 5th U. S. executive 
listed in Poor’s Register shows 
The Journal is read by more 
management executives for gen- 
eral or business news than any 
other magazine or newspaper. In 
addition, The Journal is the one 
publication they rate “most im- 
portant and useful”.) Just think 
of the advantages your advertis- 
ing gets when it reaches the 
scene first in the publication 
prospects reach for first! 


Something really happens 
when you advertise in The Wall 
Street Journal — and it happens 
fast. 


in * Adventures of a V-P 
And His Polka Dot 


Maas & Waldstein, maker of industrial finishes, decided to 
take ''Plextone" into consumer markets. It was a confus- 


ing new world. New channels, new packages were needed. 
The product didn't smell nice, and the unions had rules 
against spraying. But everything's emerging right side up. 


By HARRY WOODWARD 


When Bertram F. Ames, a young 
paint executive, went to work for 
Maas & Waldstein Co. (established 
in 1876) he was an eager beaver. He 
was naive to boot. His first day at 
the huge, sprawling industrial plant 
n Newark, N.J., was a memorable 
one. He bogged down completely at 
the first job he was given. 

“Go get me a can of polka dot 
bellowed his boss. “And be 
quick about it!” 

Young Ames fell—for the hoariest 
gag in the industry. For polka dot 
paint, to the paint trade, is the 
plumber’s left-handed monkey wrench. 

Today Ames—now v-p and gen- 
eral manager of the recently-formed 
Plextone Corporation of America 
1as a bonanza on his hands. His com- 
pany was formed with the sole pur- 


paint, 


94 


pose of marketing what Ames calls 
“the greatest development in 100 
years in the paint industry’—polka 
dot paint! 

Plextone has do-it-yourself addicts 
from coast to coast happily spraying 
walls, furniture, flower pots, vene- 
tian blinds, lampshades, anything 
paintable, with colorful, tough, polka 
dot (more accurately spatter) paint. 
The company is said to be the world’s 
largest supplier of the burgeoning 
color-flecked paints. 

All its life M&W (plants in Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles as well as 
Newark) has concentrated on selling 
industrial product finishes such as 
lacquers, enamels and synthetics. For 
seven years its only contact with con- 
sumers was indirect, when architects 
specified Plextone. Now, with a 


Paint 


major consumer product to sell, the 
company’s marketing resources and 
concepts are taking a new direction. 
And Maas & Waldstein’s shift from 
an exclusively industrial business to 
an industrial and consumer one is an 
object lesson in what to do—and 
what not to do—when an industrial 
jumps into the consumer field. 

Ames admits that his company 
pulled some bloopers in making the 
shift. And he agrees that it would 
have made more had it not been for 
an early and wise decision to make 
the change through a “bridge.” The 
bridge: releasing the product first to 
architects and builders who are nei- 
ther “industrial” nor ‘‘consumer.”’ 

It was back in 1949 that Maas & 
Waldstein began toying with the 
product that eventually became Plex- 
tone. The National Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Association in -Wash- 
ington was approached by a West 
Coast .courier who demonstrated a 
new invention, a color-flecked paint, 
literally “liquid polka dots’”—indi- 
vidual color flecks suspended chemi- 
cally so that the colors remained sepa- 
rate even during the spraying, pro- 
ducing a speckled finish. He was 
looking fer a manufacturer to pro- 
duce it. 

DuPont toyed with the idea but 
abandoned it. Then Maas & Wald- 
stein entered the picture. But when 
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Problem: How to get from markets... 


. . . like subway cars... and building exteriors . . . 
Pao7 


ROCK AND ROLL: It’s a lot more cheerful on New York’s SPOTS BEFORE THE EYES at Chicago’s Midway Airport. 
Brooklyn Bridge local since the City Fathers decided to The uninspired architecture got a shot in the arm—and 
do over ancient cars in Plextone! They look as good as new. weather protection—from a Plextoned exterior. Cheap, too. 


.. . to the 


GILDING THE LILY: Brick 


consumer eg Lae RLS See va 2. walls look even more so, 

‘» es ane feels this housewife, when 
they’re sprayed with Plex- 
tone. Basements look good 
enough to sit in, thus treated. 


who is a 


do-it-yourselfer 


SHE’S HAMPERED by no lack of skill when it comes to NO HOLDS BARRED in this arrangement for a child. 
rejuvenating this old dirty-clothes bin. Plextone’s easy. Table and seat are Plextone-sprayed, impervious to wear. 
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the company turned its chemists loose 
on the sample—only 24 hours later— 
the paint had solidified in the can! 

Because the company was set up 
to manufacture lacquers and the base 
of the new paint was nitro cellulose 
(commonly known as guncotton), 
M&W’s president, Dr. G. Klinken- 
stein, thought that the new-type paint 
offered a challenge as an industrial 
finish, Maas & Waldstein research 
chemists believed that a_ perfected 
polka dot paint would lend _ itself, 
because of durability, to a new finish 
with broad applications. The research- 
ers were given the green light. And 
for a year they experimented, getting 
the bugs out of the product and sta- 
bilizing it. 

Finally they felt that Plextone was 
ready to be marketed to customers. 
The first two to use it: Storkline, a 
manufacturer of juvenile furniture, 
and Emerson Radio, the original TV 
manutacturer to apply Plextone on a 
television cabinet. 

And simultaneously Maas & 
Waldstein, feeling the way cau- 
tiously, hired a new sales manager to 
work exclusively on Plextone. His 
first sale was to Levitt & Co., build- 
ers of Levittowns, Long Island and 
Pennsylvania. The Levitts, shrewd 
marketers, were always on the look- 
out for new selling points. Plextone’s 
sales manager pointed out that since 
the Levitts built most of their houses 
for young marrieds with growing 
families, Plextone, with its durability, 
was a natural. Before Levitt bought, 
the new paint went through a battery 
of scrub tests, in which it was com- 
pared with conventional paints. After 
25,000 runs through a scrub meter 
the Plextone-sprayed panel showed 
not a mark. The other paints had 
long since broken down. 

Within the next five years Levitt 
used Plextone in 18,000 houses—on 
walls, trim, ceilings and venetian 
blinds. Visitors to model houses were 
urged to write on the walls with lip- 


stick. And the ease of removal sold 
a lot of Levitt houses to mothers with 
perpetually grimy-handed youngsters. 

At this point Maas & Waldstein 
was the only company east of the 
Rockies that had such a paint as Plex- 
tone. A West Coast paint manufac- 
turer was selling a similar product in 
the 11 Western states. 

If the company made any error in 
introducing Plextone, it was giving 
in to this feeling of urgency in getting 
into the market. For, in actuality, it 
wasn’t ready with a sales and market- 
ing setup to properly merchandise a 
revolutionary product. Steeped in tra- 
dition as the company is, it is almost 
a butt of the industry’s wags for mov- 
ing so cautiously in the past. Ames 
says that it was common knowledge 
that competition was sitting on the 
sidelines waiting for Maas & Wald- 
stein to fall on its ancient face. So 
exclusivity went by the boards. A 
licensing company was set up to grant 
rights to qualified lacquer manufac- 
turers around the country. 


Distributors Established 


Now things began to move. The 
new sales manager was assigned the 
job of establishing distributors to 
painting and building contractors— 
a channel Maas & Waldstein had 
never attempted to sell. 

“We were babes in the woods 
about how to distribute to such peo- 
ple,’ says Ames. “For that reason 
alone it was decided to let distribu- 
tors, who do know how to reach 
these key markets, guide us in this 
planning.” 

Before Plextone began to assume 
such large importance in Maas & 
Waldstein operations the company 
had 30 technical service representa- 
tives in the field. They were not the 
usual salesmen. All had technical 
background, necessary for sélling to 
industrial accounts. ‘These men were 


but not distribution. 


The Next Decade 


“During the next decade we can expect new waves of popula- 
tion, and a parallel expansion in goods and services. But we 
cannot expect a commensurate increase in the labor force. The 
prospective labor force, with new gains in productivity, will 
probably be adequate to serve manufacturing and agriculture, 


“We are therefore faced with the prospect that we will not be 
able to perform the vastly greater job of distribution which we 
can envisage for the mid-1960’s—the distribution of a vastly 
greater volume of gross national product.” 

Marion Harper, Jr., President 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Before Annual Meeting of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


busy enough with their own duties. 

Says Ames: “However naive we 
were, we did recognize the impor- 
tance of keeping this staff of experts 
out of the architectural-Plextone 
picture.” 

But the architectural market for 
Plextone was increasing to such an 
extent that one sales manager, work- 
ing with and through distributors’ 
salesmen, fell woefully short of cov- 
erage. So Ames hired additional re- 
gional sales managers for Chicago 
and Los Angeles. Others were hired 
to fill in where building activity was 
strong—Texas, for instance. 

At the same time an advertising 
campaign was set up, backed by 
strong direct mail. Three-page units, 
on a concentrated campaign basis, 
were taken in Architectural Forum, 
House and Home and Institutions. 
Each carried a coupon which offered 
full information on the product and 
its uses for residential or institutional 
application. 

Ames now says that he might have 
erred in starting to advertise before 
an adequate sales setup was estab- 
lished. But he himself was spread thin 
in those days. He travelled constantly, 
demonstrating the product to meet- 
ings of architectural chapters, home 
builders, painting contractors — 
wherever he could wangle a bid. 

Instead of being a help, the Maas 
& Waldstein name was, he believes, 
of almost no value. For these audi- 
ences had never used industrial fin- 
ishes and most of them had never 
heard the company name. So Ames 
learned to stress that Maas & Wald- 
stein was established in 1876 and to 
mention some of its clients. “Ameri- 
cans,” he says with a wry smile, “are 
impressed with any connotation of 
corporate age.” 

And the Levitts were of enormous 
help. They invited builders from all 
over the country to inspect their 
houses and hundreds of large-scale 
contractors were thus exposed for the 
first time to Plextone. 

By 1956 sales were expanding and 
Ames was dividing his time between 
M&W sales activities and mothering 
the Plextone operations. 

When a new distributor was ready 
to operate, Ames had meetings with 
him and his sales force, providing 
them with all sales tools. Distributors 
were urged to hold meetings with 
architects and builders. Ames at- 
tended as guest speaker in the major 
cities of the U.S., Canada, Central 
and Latin America. 

Gradually the skeptics were being 
won over; Plextone was accepted as 
a fact and not a fad. (But the 
acceptance itself has presented a prob- 
lem: The Plextone trade mark is in 
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THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
is first in new car linage* 
among all Chicago papers, 
morning, evening or Sunday 


* In 1957, for the 13th Consecutive Year. 
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this is the size we use for the Growing Greensboro Market!" 


Sales Management Figures 


langer of becoming a generic term 


now that other manufacturers are 
producing Plextone-type paints. ) 

In 1955 Plextone had the lion’s 
share of business for this new type of 
paint. And Plextone sales are still 
increasing. Yet the market, says Ames, 
s virtually untapped. 

About the time Plextone was mak- 
ng itself known, the first and seem- 
ngly obstacle was en- 
ountered. It was with painters’ 
unions. Since the early 1920’s such 
inions had forbidden members to use 


impossible 


sprayers. [he unions, explains Ames, 
were concerned about a health prob 
lem. Paints of the 20’s contained lead. 
Breathing the spray from these paints 
was dangerous. Further, the standard 
paints, when sprayed, will drift. And 
painters had to work in closed rooms 
n order not to spatter automobiles, 
wwnings, landscaping and _ building 
exteriors 

time was occu- 
pied in trying to cut this Gordian 
knot. His company had Environ- 
mental Laboratories of the University 
of Washington make which 
proved that Plextone is non-toxic. 
Chen Ames went to the locals of 
inions and, 


permission to 


For months Ames’ 


tests 


whereve1 possible, got 
address meetings. At 


such times he would spray Plextone 


WR 


One-sixth of North Carolina’s population 
accounts for one-fifth of the $4 billion annual 
retail sales loaf. It’s a healthy slice — and 
the “eaters” are in the enriched 12-county 
ABC Retail Trading Area of the Greensboro 
News and Record. Put pep and energy in 
your sales program with a schedule in the 
newspaper that has over 100,000 circulation 
daily — over 400,000 readers daily. 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Greensboro 12 County ABC Market and selling 


influence in 


Greensboro 
News and Record 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


half of North Carolina! 


over 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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while dressed in a blue suit, to prove 
that there is no drift, even when 
sprayed as directions for using Plex- 
tone specify—at a distance of 18 
inches. 

Ames seldom saw his family in 
those days. He was treking up and 
down the country, meeting with 
union officials and hammering home 
his key points. The unions, in most 
cases, were willing to lend an ear. 
While Plextone wasn’t yet a telling 
factor in the paint business, it was 
being increasingly used by institu- 
tions and industry. And, where neces- 
sary, more and more architects were 
employing non-union painters to get 
around the spraying ban. 

‘The company earned the gratitude 
of the entire industry for almost- 
single-handedly waging the battle for 
better ground rules. Better language 
was formulated, almost wiping out 
the discriminatory ban. With the 
more liberal and far-sighted union 
people Ames worked out agreements 
that ran like this: 

“In order to produce decorative 
effects, spray painting may be used.” 

Another device: 

“Where a paint cannot be brushed 
a spray may be used.” (Note: Plex- 
tone cannot be brushed or the colors 
will merge, e.g., black and white 


Plextone becomes gray when the 
product is applied with a brush.) 

Even at that, however, he had a 
tough row to hoe. With completely 
recalcitrant unions the company 
threatened a restraint of trade suit, 
patiently explaining that by refusing 
its members permission to spray Plex- 
tone, the union was, in a real sense, 
destroying an important part of the 
company’s business. 

For months Ames commuted weekly 
to Independence, Mo., to testify in 
a suit Plextone brought against a 
local union. The matter languished, 
never came to trial. ‘The union was 
loath to get into the courts. And the 
matter was resolved amicably witk 
permission granted for spraying Plex- 
tone. 

Today Ames considers unions com- 
pletely cooperative. 

By 1956 facilities for the manu- 
facture of Plextone had been _in- 
creased to the point where the load 
order could be handled. Now there 
were 10 regional sales managers. And 
the company was ready for the next 
part of its growth: the addition of a 
consumer Plextone, packaged for the 
do-it-yourself trade. 

Top management began re-think- 
ing the product for consumer use. 
There were some problems. For in- 
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IN TOTAL DAILY CIRCULATION 
New leader among Houston newspapers is The Houston Post. Total 
daily circulation of The Houston Post is now largest of any Texas daily, 
morning or evening: 213,198.* The best newspaper buy in the South’s 
Number One market is The Houston Post-first in total daily circulation. 


* A.B.C. 9-30-57. 
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ince, some customers, parti ularly 
institutions, had complained that the 
product was odorous. 

Back to the laboratories went Plex- 
That job 
was done. In addition to objecting to 

» odor, some consumers complained 
The Plex- 

‘rs licked this one, too. 
18 months of field 
‘s introduced consumer Plextone 

i Chicago meeting of the national 

Plextone distributor organization. Re- 


tone for smell removal. 


was needed. 


tests, 


nse was heartening. The distribu 
wanted to get to work imme 
liately. But Ames, once-bitten, got 
t “Let the architectural trade 
first,” he insisted. 
here was more than caution in his 
Plextone still didn’t have 
enough facilities to make the paint for 
s established 


easoning, 


customers and con 
rs. Work went ahead on in 
manufacturing facilities. 

In January 1957, Dr. Klinkenstein 
innounced the formation of the Plex- 
tone Corporation of America, to ope 
ompletely separate company 

om Maas & Waldstein Co. 

In the meantime the product had 
been re-packaged. The well-known 
1876-triangle that had __ identified 
Maas & Waldstein finishes was ex- 
attractive many 
olored label calculated to catch the 
The company’s origi- 


te aS a 


hanged for an 


consumer eye, 
nal packaging—drab for a consumer 
market was replaced with bright 
blues, yellows, reds, greens and blacks, 
on the advice of New York designer 
Joseph Schindleman. 

The product went into glass jars 
for obvious sales appeal. Consumers 
who wandered into paint stores re- 
icted immediately to the bottles of 
fascinating polka dot paint, clearly 

sible through glass. 

In June of 1957 the product went 
on sale on a regional basis throug 


’ 
some of the company’s established 


distributors and dealers. Sales pro 


motion was ready to back up the in- 
troduction. Space was taken in Good 
Housekeeping as a kick-off. Adver- 
tising continued in publications de- 
voted to institutions, motels, schools. 
And in each region the company used 
newspaper ads listing every dealer in 
the area, to announce the product. 

Dealers were given a kit of tools 
for marketing Plextone, including 
posters, direct mail pieces, counter 
cards, newspaper mats (with a co- 
operative advertising campaign avail- 
able), color samples — everything to 
aid the dealer in selling the product. 

A psychological move by Ames to 
boost sales among the regional sales 
managers (up in number to 18 at 
that date) was a real coup. He gave 
each of them a line-up of manufac- 
turers’ representatives who would re- 
port directly to individual regional 
sales managers. In a real sense the 
regional sales manager was being set 
up in business for himself. He got 
an over-ride in all sales. And he was 
free to spend the bulk of his time 
expanding his architectural activities. 
As a consequence Ames has been able 
to attract and hold men of high cali- 
ber. 

Under the direction of the regional 
sales manager, the manufacturers’ 
representatives set up new distribu- 
tors who specialize in selling to dis- 
tributors of retail paint and hardware 
accounts. 

All of this made it unnecessary for 
Plextone to set up a third sales force. 
The architectural division was able 
to handle the new consumer load. 
And it was able to do so because 
Ames insisted that, in order to get 
the consumer line, the manufactur- 
er’s representative must provide one 
full-time salesman to work on setting 
up Plextone dealers. 

Ames sees the regional sales man- 
agers four times a year. On these oc- 
casions he goes over color additions 
to the line, policy changes, general 


How Big Companies 
Stay in Business 
“Big companies as a group expect to be around for a while. 

And they have convinced themselves that the way to accomplish 
this objective is to treat people fairly and decently, whether they 
be customers, suppliers, employes, stockholders, or neighbors. 
It is this, quite as much as the possession of larger resources, 
that has made big companies outstanding in the amount of study 
and work that goes into improving employe benefit plans; in 
trying to give the customer just what he wants, at the lowest 
possible price; in trying to see that stockholders share fairly, 
opposite employes and customers; in trying to be good citizens 
in the communities in which they operate.” 

Lammot du Pont Copeland, Vice President 

E. !. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Before Associated Press Managing Editors Assoc. 


advertising and promotion and mar- 
ket strategy. 

Promotion, incidentally, has been 
notable. Under the direction of Plex- 
tone’s public relations counsel, Sam- 
uel Weiss & Associates which sits in 
on management conferences as ad- 
visors, there have been tie-ins with 
Lewyt Corp., which will provide a 
vacuum cleaner for television demon- 
strations of Plextone; and _ with 
Aristo-Built Furniture, which recom- 
mends Plextone for decorating its line 
of unpainted furniture. Aristo-Built 
was rewarded for such cooperation 
when Plextone commissioned Melanie 
Kahane, a leading interior decorator, 
to design a wallscape, featuring hang- 
ing shelves and one of the company’s 
chests of drawers. This wallscape 
was reproduced in numerous news- 
papers and women’s magazines. 


Kit for TV Use 

Weiss & Assoc. also prepared a kit, 
already scheduled for program use by 
over 100 TV stations from coast to 
coast. With the kit goes a sprayer, 
paint, a partially painted chest and 
samples of various materials such as 
plasterboard, parchment, etc. and ex- 
plicit directions for staging the dem- 
onstration as well as a script. 

Ames’ is drawing his first really 
free breaths in seven years. Plextone 
is now in the hands of the American 
public and it will rise or fall accord- 
ing to the capricious tastes of a criti- 
cal audience. But Ames isn’t worried. 

Plextone has developed—and will 
introduce later in the year — solid 
color Plextone in a variety of colors 
that complement the spatter effect 
paint. A sizable market will thus 
open, for people who liked the prop- 
erties of Plextone but needed a spat- 
ter effect in only one room or on one 
wall. This will make it possible to 
use Plextone throughout a house for 
every type of decorative scheme. A 
foyer, for instance, might be treated 
with Plextone in the yellow and tan 
spatter effect with the living room in 
tan Plextone. There’s no chance of 
going astray in color selections since 
all plain colors will be produced in 
compatible spatter colors. 

With so many selling points — 
durability, coverage (one coat of 
Plextone is equal to five of most 
ordinary paints), the product’s deco- 
rative possibilities, the fact that no 
primer is usually needed—Ames feels 
Plextone is destined for success. 

“Our last remaining danger area,” 
he says, “is overselling. If we tried 
to list all the product’s advantages in 
a single advertisement potential pur- 
chasers would back away in disbe- 
lief.” The End 
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Whenever advertising and 
sales dollars are to be 
invested, Sales Manage- 
ment’s May 10 Survey of - 
Buying Power usually in- 
dicates how and where. To 
: national advertisers and 
their agencies it is histori- 
cally the most famous plans— 
book in marketing. Cer- 
tainly, it is the most used. 
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New York Chicego Sonte Barbera 


the NEW Chicago 


THE SUN-TIMES IS 


This custom-built, electrically controlled 
conveyor system delivers pre-counted 
and tied bundles of papers directly into 
trucks at lower-level loading dock. The 
dispatcher at the desk directs the flow of 
papers by push-button, to speed loading 
and delivery. 
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These new high-speed presses offer the 
greatest possible flexibility in full-color 
printing throughout the paper. They 
are the only newspaper presses in Chi- 
cago capable of this versatility. They 
can produce 52,000 128-page news- 
papers an hour. 
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Sun-Times... 
things are happening! 


On January 31st, Chicago witnessed the dedication of the 


Sun-Times’ new home at Sun-Times Plaza on the north bank 
of the Chicago River. Working in the world’s most efficient 
newspaper plant, the Sun-Times staff can better serve its 


growing number of readers and advertisers. 


CHICAGO’S MODERN NEWSPAPER! 


This is a section of the new Sun-Times electronically 
controlled tube system, which is dialed to deliver 
messages anywhere in the plant in split seconds. 
Developed in West Germany, the system is the 
most efficient equipment of its type in the world. 


Shown here is the 
Sun-Times’ ingen- 
ious new Letter- 
fax, a newly devel- 
oped electric eye 
device for super- 
fast transmission 
of last-minute city 
news to the paper. 


*NEW because we are completely established in our new modern plant . . . which is dedicated to the faster and 
fuller coverage of the news for our readers, and the better presentation of selling messages for our advertisers. 
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EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


Bendix Aviation Corp. .. . 
Frederick J. 


ation sales 


tional Division. 


appointed 
he Interna- 


Borhec k 


manager of t 


A. M. Byers Co... . 

\. S. Chalfont, former director of 
steel sales, appointed 
ger of sales; R. 1. Enzian, now man- 
rer wro ight 


mont, mer. 


general man- 


iron sales; F. E. Far- 
manager sales promotion ; R. B, 
engineering service. 


Congoleum. Nairn, Inc. . . . 

M. E. “Ned”? Dowd becomes gen- 
eral sales manager of the Gold Seal 
Division. 


Eastman Kodak Co... . 

Joseph R. Allendorf, director of 
dealer distribution, named directo 
of market development, a new post. 

. 
Ethicon, Inc. . . . 
A. Cormack promoted to 
sales manager. 


James 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co... . 
Jack B. Scarcliff, West 


former 


Lesson: OUR. 
_ NEWSPAPERS 


There are three Newspapers in Detroit. 
Every fall and Spring they report on 


the number of readers they have. 
THIS year one paper has more readers: 
than any Michigan Paper ever had ! 
It is the FREE PRESS | 

It is the FRIENDLY paper- 


[¢ comes out every MORNING- 
AlSO-more pedple who Start to read 


a paper Pick the Free Press! 


PS. this picture shows how 
the morning paper grew bigger 
than the two afternoon papers 


REPRESENTATIVES: NATIONAL - STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY; RETAIL —- GEORGE MOLLOY, NEW YORK 
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Coast advertising and promotion man- 
ager, made sales promotion manager. 


Landers, Frary & Clark . . 

Robert E. Morrill new sales man- 
ager of the Home Cleaning Equip- 
ment Division, maker of Universal 
vacuum cleaners and floor polishers. 


Morton Salt Co... . 

R. A. Simpson promoted from 
assistant to general industrial sales 
manager. 


Mueller Co. . . . 

Dan R. Gannon, who joined the 
company in 1929 as a salesman, be- 
comes general sales manager. 


National Can Corp. .. . 
Russel H. Winters elected execu- 
tive v-p for sales. 


National Metal Edge Box Co. . . . 
Edgar F. Collins appointed v-p; 
continues as director of sales. 


National Telefilm Associates, Inc. . 


Robert A. Schmid appointed to dhe 
newly-created post of v-p for station 


relations of NTA Film Network. 


Pan American World Airways . . . 
Patricia Ann Farrell to manager, 
women’s promotion, a new position. 


Rigel Paper Corp. . 

J. Bicknell edthect elected v-p; 
continues as manager of merchant 
and industrial sales. 


Sun Chemical Corp. . . . 

Eric N. Blackstead elected v-p, and 
general manager of the chemicals 
group. 


Studebaker-Packard Corp. . . . 

Sydney A. Skillman, v-p and gen- 
eral sales manager, added to the board 
of directors. 


Wm. Underwood Co... . 
George C. Seybolt named presi- 
dent, the sixth in the firm’s 137 years. 


Virginia Metal Products, Inc. . . . 

Mark Andrews, with the com- 
pany and its predecessor since 1929, 
becomes general sales manager; Wil- 
liam F. Scott is new eastern division 
sales manager. 


W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. . . . 

T. A. (Mike) Kelly becomes na- 
tional sales manager; was v-p in 
charge of midwestern sporting goods 
sales. 
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WHAT'S YOUR DECISION?... 


1 CAN PER SALE...3 CANS PER SALE...6 CANS PER SALE 


It takes the busy housewife several impulsive seconds and one swift motion to complete 


her buying decision in the store. When she reaches for your product — 


Will she come up with 1 can, 3 or 6? 


It’s YOU who make that decision for her at the point of sale. When your product goes 
to market in CAN BAND®, Container Corporation of America’s multipack merchan- 
diser, it will sell more units sale after sale because CAN BANDS are so easy to see, pick 


up, carry and stack at home. 


Has your product been selling 1 can at a time in the stores? Wouldn’t you like 3 or 6 sales 


for every 1 you make now? Write us today for complete multiple packaging information. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois, and 59 other cities 
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FOOD PACKAGING: AN 
EXECUTIVE DECISION! 


Visual promotion and “Help Yourself” buying 
make the package one of the critical elements in 


modern food marketing 


No question about the importance of the package in 
today’s help-yourself markets. But which package will 


do the most powerful selling job? 


Many marketers have taken that question to a package 


molder—with gratifying results . . . and profit. 


Molded plastics packages offer the food marketer many 
positive advantages, readily translatable into sales 
boosts and cost cuts. There’s sparkling transparency. Or 
a choice of lustrous clear-through colors. Strength with- 
out weight—to assure maximum protection, yet keep 
shipping costs down. There’s easy storability. Stack- 
ability for mass displays. Dimensional stability even at 
refrigerated temperatures. And good adaptability to 


high speed automatic filling and capping procedures. 


The package molder can perform many services for the 
marketer. His analysis of sales and cost requirements 
are based on long experience in visual food merchan- 
dising. He offers design assistance. His productive fa- 
cilities can supply molded packages in the necessary 
volume. thousands or millions, with the most effective 


design, and at the right price. 


Draw on the help your package molder can give you 
in “help-yourself.” It is paying off for more and more 


marketers every day. 


Vonsanto supplies a large 
variety of Lustrex* 
styrene molding compounds 


to America’s leading 


molders of plastic $ pac kaging 


® 
*| USTREX: REG. U.S. PAT. OFF E 
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Plastic containers and lids for many food products, including ice cream, 
sherbet, cottage cheese, salads, seafoods, sweetmeats, vegetable and 

fruit juices, are molded by Plasti-Vue Mfg. Co., Inc. (Fort Worth, Texas). 
A few of these packages are here displayed by V. J. Earnheart, President. 


Specially designed, high-speed, brand-name imprinting 
machine prints manufacturer’s name and message on 
container lids. Plasti-Vue offers both single and multicolor 
imprints for fast product identification, 


The injection molding machine behind C. B. DeWees, Gen. Megr., is fully 
automated, requiring only raw material supply and periodic 
adjustment. In 2 years, Plastic-Vue sales volume has increased 20 to 30 
times, indicative of the increasing recognition of molded plastic 


containers as an important tool in food merchandising, 


on the production line, on store shelves, and in mass displays. 


The Hullabaloo on Food Additives 


@ This Congress may pass a law to regulate them 


@ Interest centers on brand names Span, Tween, Myrj 


‘he chemicals that make food more 
appetizing, make it taste better, or 
stay fresh longer have always height- 
ened the anxiety of already anxious 
people. A year from now the Govern- 
ment will be able to reassure them 
when they write panicky letters asking 
‘What will these preservatives do to 
my children?” In wording that con- 
veys the full authority of Govern- 
ment, an ofhcial will reply that the 
substance in question has been 
thoroughly tested and found safe. 

Behind his assurances will be a law 
which the 1958 Congress will pass. 

No such assurance can be given 
now. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration does prohibit the use in food 
of those chemicals it can prove dan- 
gerous. But no law requires a demon- 
-though, in 
the absence of such demonstration, 
neither drugs nor pesticides may be 
introduced. Busy laboratories 
grind out new products and the re- 
quisite proofs so steadily that handling 
NDA’s, New Drug Applications, 
is a well-worn procedure. Handling 
NAA’s, New Additive Applications, 
presently will be just as routine. 

Of the 700 or so additives being 
used, most, like salt and baking soda, 
are so commonplace that hardly any- 
body questions them. There are about 
a hundred 
Safety 


stration of their safety 


drug 


fairly new ones whose 
records were furnished vol- 
untarily to FDA, in order, according 
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to the more cynical officials of that 
agency, to duck complete responsibil- 
ity. About 150 remain whose safety 
has not been proved to FDA. 

Occasionally, a newspaperman asks 
FDA for the list, but is talked out of 
running it. If FDA seriously con- 
sidered any of these additives to be 
dangerous, far from discouraging 
publicity, it would cover the Pest 
Office walls with the list. 

The law to be passed this year 
won't suddenly sweep these 150 from 
the market. It may stop sale of a few. 
The industry will watch most closely 
what happens to the emulsifiers, Span, 
‘Tween and Myrj, which improve the 
texture of bread and ice cream. In 
setting standards for bread several 
years ago, FDA outlawed them for 
that product, but not otherwise. When 
a standard for a defined food is 
drafted, proof of safety rests with the 
producer. Atlas Powder Co. couldn’t 
satisfy FDA. It submitted the usual 
records of conventional tests which, 
the agency objected, did not demon- 
strate that the products used over an 
entire life span, were safe. If such 
stiff requirements are applied general- 
ly, new additives won’t be introduced. 
More likely, FDA will relax. 

Without proof of safety, a chemical 
company cannot sell its product ex- 
cept perhaps to an occasional bakery. 
When or sometime before the law 
passes, companies will send to FDA 


planning for it... 


down as cold statistics?” 


What About Your Customers? 
Are They Friends, or Statistics? 


“There are volumes written on the subject of customer 
relations but the record shows that most of us are short on 


“Your heart must be in the idea first and whatever you do 
must have a defined program of action. 

“You must inject real friendliness in your dealings and 
remember to do the little things that are not expected. From the 
moment new customers are put on your books, you must put 
on your best business manners. 


“Do you make them feel welcome—or do you just put them 


Charles A. Ward, President 
Brown & Bigelow 


records demonstrating that their 
chemicals have been used too widely 
and long to mistrust. Either the law 
itself or an FDA rule will provide a 
grace period during which FDA will 
examine the tests. Then, product by 
product, the Federal Register will 
publish the gobbledygook vouchsafing 
acceptance. 

During the grace period, some of 
the additives not yet accepted may be 
hard to sell. The Federal Register 
for a time will be favorite reading of 
sales executives of chemical companies 
and buyers for the food processors. 


What Will Bill Cover? 

Which of the additives already on 
the market to cover, what kind of 
‘“‘orandfather clause” to write, are but 
two of dozens of points over which 
everybody interested—chemists, food 
company men, FDA officials, Con- 
gressmen—have been negotiating for 
two years. When Congress adjourned 
in August, six bills separately em- 
bodied the many points of view. Mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee were not 
stubbornly insisting on their own para- 
graphs. They gave the impression of 
trying as hard to be convinced as to 
convince. By the end of the session, 
they seemed to be almost in agree- 
ment. Whether they continue in ac- 
cord will depend on reactions to hear- 
ings early this month. 

For those writing the bill, the first 
problem was to define “additive.” Of 
course, the word covers chemicals 
deliberately added to food; in the bill 
to be passed, its scope will be broader. 
Once in a while, a chemical used by 
a packaging company gets into the 
food. Must a food company test all 
the chemicals involved in making the 
packages it buys from someone else? 

The way packaging is manufactured 
will probably be subject to FDA veto. 
Mere accident will be treated as it is 
now: a dangerously packed shipment 
is seized. Committee members want 
to be sure of chemicals that can 
“reasonably be expected” to get into 
food: these will be regarded as addi- 
tives. A food company buying cans 
won't want to fuss with tests nor will 
FDA want periodically to inspect 
packaging plants. Probably, the pack- 
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which of your sales points has the greatest appeal? 


Knowing, for sure, can get you more business out of every 
dollar you spend for advertising. 


Today there is a new and inexpensive way to identify and 
clarify your best sales appeals. It is a highly 
specialized type of personal sales investigation which 
we have developed over a period of many years. 


We call it “Ditch-Digging” research. It digs into the interests 
and informational needs of your potential customers. 

Since our investigators do not identify themselves with our client, 
they can get the client's prospects to talk about things 

they normally wouldn't tell his salesmen. 

All of our trained investigators have had successful sales experience. 
They conduct each interview with an astute “sales sense” 

that smokes out the true picture of your best sales approaches. 
This, inevitably, reduces the guesswork that hampers 
advertising effectiveness. 

If you'd like to hear how other companies have used Hopper 
Company Sales Investigations to get “Ditch-Digging Advertising 
That Sells by Helping People Buy,” just say the word. 

There are many actual cases we can tell you about. 


The schuyler Hopper Co., Sales Investigation - Sales Promotion - Advertising 


Twelve East Forty-first Street, New York 17, N.Y. e LE 2-3135 
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Talk about MINING, we're 


Leading the Nation 


ReGee (Republic-Gazette combination) has a boy 
friend who digs in and gets results! Her boy friend 
(Arizona) leads the nation in percentage growth of MIN- 
ERAL PRODUCTION, as well as in buying income, bank 
deposits, life insurance in force, manufacturing output 
and value of farm products. He’s second only to Nev- 
ada in percentage growth of population. 


ReGee is mighty popular with her winner boy friend. 
ONE OUT OF EVERY TWO FAMILIES in booming Ari- 
zona subscribes regularly to the Arizona Republic or 
the Phoenix Gazette, the state’s dominating ad media! 


Take advantage of ReGee’s popularity! Buy the 
papers with the deep influence in the growing state! 


National Representatives—Kelly-Smith Co 


2 [Phoenix REP UBLIC | ond Gazette 


A member of the Metro Sunday Magazine and 


aging salesman will prove to his 
customer that chemicals simply cannot 
get into food and invite a check. 

Both companies and Government 
are experimenting with irradiated 
foods. With or without a law, no- 
body would dream of selling them 
until he is dead sure that they are 
safe. The statute will require that 
FDA be convinced. It is often re- 
peated that the bad effects of irradia- 
tion may not be visible for generations. 
Genetic tests, nevertheless, are con- 
sidered feasible: they are made on 
fast-breeding animals. Ten or more 
generations can be watched within 
a relatively short period. 

Congressmen would like the law to 
include a precise standard by which 
FDA could judge a chemical. Given 
such a standard, a company whose 
additive had been rejected would have 
either a clear case for appeal or no 
case at all. 

Both FDA and outside scientists 
insisted that it just can’t be done that 
way. There is no standard. Even if 
there were, laboratories continually 
devise others, which are surer or 
cheaper. They sometimes notice over- 
sights in tests they had previously 
accepted. Everything, they summed 
up, must be left to the experts. 


Too Many Experts 


Congressmen objected that when 
these experts are on the witness stand, 
they testify for whichever side has 
hired them; that whenever expert 
opinion is needed, both sides find it. 
Questioning, whether by Congress- 
men or by newspapermen, elicits only 
a speech on the general integrity of 
scientists, rare lapses from which are 
soon caught and checked by the scien- 
tific consensus. The Committee will 
accede, and will accept the view that 
an additive is dangerous if FDA so 
decides and it will decide as expert 
opinion dictates. 

Some Congressmen wanted the 
Court to decide, after a food com- 
pany had appealed to it, whether 
FDA findings had been warranted. 
It was Chief Judge John Biggs of 
the United States Judical Court, 
Philadelphia, appearing for the Judi- 
cal Conference of the United States, 
who talked them out of that idea: 

“We have the bread case . . . the 
Atlas Powder case. It is my recollec- 
tion that the record in this case was 
a very, very large record. ... It deals 
with a very technical additive. . 
The name of that chemical is poly- 
oxethylene monostearate, and it had 
a chemical formula, gentlemen, which 
was one of the most complex things 
I have ever seen in my life. ‘There 
was also a good deal of disagreement 
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There's one best way to sh 


ah 


EXPRESS 
IGENCY 


The big difference is SPEED 

Railway Express is a complete rail-air-sea 
shipping service that carries your shipment 
safely and swiftly to any of some 23,000 
communities in this country—and, via Rail- 
way Express World Thruway Service, to 
almost any point abroad. 
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suits 
serums 


silverware 


most anywhere on the map 


makes The Big Difference 


The big difference is ECONOMY 

When you specify Railway Express, you can 
be assured of real economy. Railway Express 
picks up and delivers (within REA vehicle 
limits) at no additional charge. And one fixed 
charge is all you pay from point of origin 
to destination. 


The big difference is DEPENDABILITY 

Up-to-the-minute equipment and completely 
modern methods of operation, as well as 
specially trained personnel mean direct, 
dependable deliveries. So whatever you're 
shipping...near or far...always depend on 
Railway Express for transportation at its best. 


is to how and why it worked. It was 
Now the Courts 


tunction as administrative 


preservative. 
cannot 
agencies. ... 
‘here will be Court review, as 
there always is, but the Courts won’t 
to listen to the experts. hey 
review the 
whether the FDA decision is legal. 


ince that decision will express the 


record and see 


onsensus OT science, 
the deviation by the private labora 
ory which had endorsed the addi 
ive, FDA will probably win when 
ver any company has the temerity 
to challenge it. But it is more likely 


as opposed to 


that FDA scientists and those of the 
companies will usually agree. 

An astonishingly large number of 
people refuse any food to which an 
unfamiliar chemical has been added, 
vitamins sometimes excepted. All 
chemicals, they easily demonstrate, 
are in some measure 
enough of any one of them kills; 
only natural foods should be eaten. 
Laboratory men who work for the 
chemical companies have built up evi- 
dence that the natural foods are equal- 
ly dangerous: beware of too much 
rhubarb whose oxalic acid, given 
enough of it, proves fatal. 


poisonous 


ROCK ISLAND, MOLINE, EAST MOLINE, ILL. AND DAVENPORT, IOWA 


QUAD-CITIES MARKET DIGEST 


a quick summary of market data for sales managers 


QUAD.CITIES 
84th IN FOOD SALES 


Among the 262 Metro. County Areas 


3rd IN FOOD SALES 
AMONG THE METRO. AREAS 
OF ILLINOIS AND IOWA 


(56% of Quad-( ‘itv Food Sales are on Illinois Side) 


HERE ARE BUYING HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 7 CHAIN AND BUYING GROUPS 
WHICH SERVICE NEARLY 275 FOOD STORES 
IN WESTERN ILLINOIS & EASTERN IOWA 


Write for new Quad-City Market Newspaper. It 
contains latest market data with stories and pic- 
tures of Quad-City Food Executives. 


THE QUAD-CITIES LARGEST COMBINED DAILY CIRCULATION 


THE MOLINE DISPATCH 
THE ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 


For complete market and coverage data contact 
Mr. Harold Swanson at The Argus or Dispatch 


It is agreed that in judging whether 
a chemical is safe, FDA need not con- 
sider the result of eating a lifetime’s 
diet of it at one meal. From the 
fruits that natural food enthusiasts 
endorse, chemists extract poisons 
which, in imperceptible amounts, they 
inject in other foods. Thus, every- 
thing may be said to contain some 
poison. 

FDA insists that to judge whether 
an additive is acceptable, it must take 
its purpose into account. Like spinach, 
the additive contains a faint trace 
of poison. If the purpose is frivolous, 
FDA would rather condemn that 
faint trace. Without additives, it 
agrees, everybody would starve. Food 
would rot before it could be shipped, 
much less sold and eaten. Excellent 
foods sometimes repel unless they are 
disguised: oranges, butter and oleo 
are given false colors. Additives re- 
duce costs, improve tastes, etc. FDA 
won't stop people’s eating. It will 
accept the poisons without which the 
country could not be fed, but con- 
demn those not needed. 


Whose Business Is It? 


Chemical company spokesmen are 
just as insistent that an additive’s 
purpose is not, or at least shouldn’t 
be, any of FDA’s business. That a 
food processor sees fit to use it should 
be sufficient. They argue that the 
business of carefully weighing risk 
against “functional value” is hog- 
wash; that FDA will be doing enough 
if it simply makes a decision on what 
is safe. 

Though the point was never 
brought out clearly, FDA evidently 
is critical of chemicals that “deceive.” 
It is not deception to give oranges, 
butter and oleo the colors people ex- 
pect. It might be deception to make 
them believe that bread baked three 
days ago is fresh (though attractive 
stale bread, if cheaper, might have a 
functional value). To put these dis- 
tinctions into a law is too difficult to 
attempt. It is a matter of judgment. 
Whose judgment+on this very point 
Congress will accept is not yet defi- 
nite. 

The law probably won’t make eat- 
ing any safer than it is already. It 
probably won’t even change the food 
additive business much—except for 
occasional violations by unscrupulous 
fly-by-night companies. Maybe it will 
reassure those who fear they’re being 
poisoned. It will have been inspired 
by alleged dangers that earlier in- 
vestigation warned of. If the dan- 
gers are actual, FDA won’t be able 
to deal with them until the scientists 
know much more than they do now. 

The End 
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calls on Tide 


“| wonder what's cooking at Tide? Darn it, I've got a right to know, 
since they've made me a national symbol of the advertising executive.” 


Glad you asked, Mr. Billings. Tide solicits only one- 
year subs at one price . . . $6.50 . . . from carefully 
selected lists. It’s by far the highest rate in the field. 


6. 
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MAILING 
The subscribers we're getting are so good that Tide 


will give you and others something in the December 31 
ABC statement you’ve never seen before. 


bit 


noi TAsUlF 
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During the period May, 1956-May, 1957 Tide shows a 
gain of 850 in that No. 1 classification . . . a bigger gain 
than Advertising Age (Printers’ Ink showed a loss). 


Our publishers statement shows a net gain of 2,400 in 
the past 14 months—even after deliberately not asking 
3,500 to renew because they weren’t important enough. 
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For advertising publications, that category (No. 1) and 
ad agencies (ABC classification No. 7) are the only ones 
that matter. 
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Advertising magazines give title breakdowns for manu- 
facturers only (ABC category #1) . . . Tide will do the 
same on ad agency subs (ABC category #7). 


Editing for the mature man is the answer. Let others Take, for example, our unique industrial series, the 
tell their readers what and how-to, while we concentrate analyses of ad agencies, the board of directors series— 
on editing for real executives and telling them why. all new dimensions we're bringing to the business. 


That could be deadly dull but we don’t stop there. We 
treat the whole man and many of his outside-business- 


One way we get such information is the Tide Advertis- 
hours interests, too. Humor, for example, as in Tidings, 


ing Leadership Panel. That's a group of 1,200 leading 


and your own not-so-secret life, Mr. Billings. executives who answer a 4-page questionnaire every 


month for us. 


a 


i) Tide 


EDMORIAL OFFICES 


Of course not all of ‘em answer—but we average a Prior to Bill Brothers’ purchase of Tide the subscription 
60% return each and every month. Pretty good, huh? renewal percentage was 47%. Now, it’s 65% (publishers 
statement). . .. Advertiser acceptance? Turn the page... . 


Media and Agency 
Advertisers in Tide—1957 


*Woman’s Day 
**Chicago Tribune 
*San Francisco Examiner 
*Redbook Renewal Percentage: Prior to purchase of 
* ABC-TV Tide by Bill Bros., renewal percentage was 


“ : 47% (publisher tatement). Under the 
Purchasing B 


Bill Bros. banner subscribers are renewing 
**New York News at the rate of 65% —at $6.50 yearly. 
*Seventeen 
CBS Radio Spot Sales 
CBS Film Sales 1957 
*Parade 


First Three Markets 


: . Circulation: To conform with strictly quali 
the M zi Seg, ise 
UES gp tative circulation standards, 3,500 Tide 


*Miami Daily News subscribers were not invited to renew after 
*“WMAQ the Bill Bros. take-over. Even so, in little 
* Detroit Free Press more than a year, Tide increased individua 
Reader's Digest net paid circu ation by 2,400 prannia 1 
American Telephone & management and contact executives of 
Telegraph—Yellow Pages ; 
**Saturday Evening Post Nov., ‘57 
*Los Angeles Herald-Express 
NBC Radio Network Advertising Pages: In 1957, 28 new adver 


ieee, Kati Geka. i bite “iden July through November, 1957 vs. 1956 
NBC Spot Sales acai desmiel up their schedules. Chart 1956 1957 — gain or loss 
NBC Television + right shows that among advertising pub Tide 159 198 +39 


* ‘ e é . . ‘ 5 se 
Parents blications only Tide earned substantia Advertising Age 1616 1627 +11 
*New York Herald Tribune page gains in July through November Printers’ Ink 1340 1282 _ 58 


Advertising Agency 398 326 —72 


sdvertising. 


* Aviation Age periods, 1957 vs. 1956. Source: Lyndon 
*Industrial Equipment News Asean Se. 
U. S. News & World Report 
*Boys’ Life 
McClatchy Newspapers 
*Successful Farming 
American Weekly 
*Los Angeles Times 
*Thomas Register 
*WKTV 
Elks Magazine 
*Outdoor Life 
*This Week 
Associated Business Publications 
*Standard Rate and Data 
*Better Homes & Gardens 
*McCall’s 
*Conover-Mast 
*National Business Pubiications 
*WCBS-TV 
*Outdoor Equipment 
*Hearst Magazines 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Batten, Barton, Durstine, 
Osborn, Inc. 
Leo Burnett Company, Inc. 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


*New Advertisers in Tide—1957. 
**Increased Advertisers in Tide—1957. “~~ What's your title?” 


New York: 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 @ Chicago: 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 @ Los Angeles: 600 So. New Hampshire, Los Angeles 5 
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Products In Sloppy Sales Cases? 


Do Your Salesmen Hide Your 


Excellent sales kits are used by Scott (lawn seed) , Swing- 
line (staplers), TCF of Canada (cellulose film) , and Ken- 
neth (curtains), who explain why they were chosen. 


A recent memo from a purchasing 
agent to his company’s sales manager 
read: 

“Lately I’ve been noticing particu- 
larly some of the sample cases and 
kits used by salesmen calling on me. 
In many cases they look pretty shabby 
and battered ; some salesmen even use 
envelopes. When I see a sloppy sales 
case or kit, the man immediately 
makes a bad first impression. This 
just made me wonder how our sales- 


men are equipped—for a good im- 
pression or a bad one.” 

It happens that this sales manager’s 
men are equipped to make a good im- 
pression. But how about yours? 
Here’s how several firms have fur- 
nished their men with sales cases and 
kits that are not only impressive and 
functional, but in some cases highly 
imaginative. 

O. M. Scott & Sons Co., Marys- 
ville, Ohio, producer of lawn care 


GRASS SEED CARTON: That’s what this case is. But it has been turned into 
“double benefits’; it quickly identifies the salesman, and holds all samples. 


apg 
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products, planned to feature a new 
25-lb. box of grass seed at its annual 
convention. Jack Welsch, vice-presi- 
dent and director of sales, wanted to 
present it effectively to company sales- 
men at the meeting and find a way 
in which they could do the same with 
their customers. 

E. W. Ericson, chairman of the 
board, Sales Tools, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., explains how his company turned 
the grass seed carton into a sales case. 
“We took one of the cartons, cut it 
apart to have a front, back, two sides 
and a top and bottom, then made 
what is known as a drop-front carry- 
ing case of a sturdy water-proof cloth 
and mounted the carton on the sides. 
This gave the attractive appearance 
of their printed carton, but with the 
wearing quality and durability of a 
carrying case.” The case was given 
a plastic coating for added protection 
from weather. 

Richard M. Fox, Scott’s director 
of advertising, says: ‘““The cases have 
had double benefits. In the first place, 
they are of a size that immediately 
identifies our salesman when he walks 
into a store. And they make a con- 
venient case for all sample packages 
in our line. Because of the hinged 
backdrop, we can get all of our empty 
packages in the box—thus our 55 
salesmen are equipped to discuss any 
of our products accurately and 
informatively with each of their 
customers.” 

A 50-lb. sales case on wheels has 
given the Swingline Industrial Corp. 
of Long Island City, N.Y., a first 
impression edge over competition of 
its Swingline Air Tacker. 

Aside from the stapling gun and 
its ammunition, this hard fiber case 
carries an alloy steel, aircraft-type 
cylinder that holds 70 lbs. of CO,; 
enough power to give more than 30 
full demonstrations; an air hose, and 
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Do Your Salesmen Hide Your Products In Sloppy Sales Cases? 


(continued) 


in a com 
be emoved to 
plant demonstrations. 


ansported on an 


ales manager oft 
ase gives his 
competition 
to take the 
the demon 
five minutes, 

In hi 
companies give their 
omotion kits seasonally 


TCF of 


il imMpalgns 


Ltd., produces ten a year foi 

salesmen (one a month with 
June-July and November-Decembei 
doubled up). 

The offspring of Oliver L. Nie 
house, advertising and sales develop 
ment manager, the kit promotes the 
sale of ICF’s transparent cellulose 
film. It gives the current advertising 
and direct mail schedule, a seasonal 
promotional schedule (January’s kit 
gave help in selling to manufacturers 
looking for ideas to be used during 
the summer), and a schedule of holi- 
days with ideas for promoting these 
with T'CF cellulose packaging. ‘There 
are also pictures of T'CF packaged 
products with case histories. 

With ten kits going out each year, 
the company takes steps to make sure 
they're put to use. Says Niehouse: “If 


BIG AND EFFECTIVE: When Swingline Air Taacker salesmen wheel this 50 Ib. 
case into a buyer’s office, the p.a. gets an air stapling demonstration without walk- 
ing to the plant. The stapler is powered by the tank of CO.. And the case gives 
added power to Swingline salesmen. The canvas case holds all sales literature. 


NO MESSY FILES: Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. Film Division sales- 
men keep loose leaf sales manuals in 
this bookcase stored in their car 
trunks. Each manuai is designed to 
sell to a specific industry. There is 
also room for the salesman’s own 
selling material. It’s not a sales kit, 
but it makes carrying them easier. 


these were sent to the individual sales- 
men in this form, I recognize that 
they would never get read. There- 
fore, to make certain that they are 
ead and that we are getting maxi- 
mum benefit from them, the kits are 
sent to the branch manager. He then 
schedules a branch salesmen’s meeting 
at which time the kits are distributed. 
“During this period, each sales- 
man discusses how and where he 
plans to use the various items. Thus, 
every salesman benefits by hearing 
ideas and suggestions of each of 

» other men. The previous month’s 

is also discussed with each man 
giving a report on how and where he 
used the material, what reactions he 


encountered, and how | 


re overcame 
any objections which were raised. We 
feel that only through such efforts as 
this can we be sure that our material 
is being read and that the men are 
adequately prepared to use it in the 
field.” 

Bartmann & Bixer, Inc., New 
York. has designed its Spring Sales 
Aid Portfolio for its Kenneth cur- 
tain and drapery line around a help- 
ful six-months planning calendar. 
This calendar shows the buyer how 
many selling days there are in each 
month, the percentage of sales the 
department should do when compared 
with other stores, the flower of the 
month, and promotion opportunities 
available for each month. Inside the 
kit are also copies of various adver- 
tising aids. 

Presented to Kenneth salesmen at 
their semi-annual meeting, the kit was 
also shown to buyers who attended 
Kenneth’s Market Week. The 16 
company salesmen use the kit when 
calling on customers and arrange for 
them to receive either the complete 
kit or requested components. About 
1.000 will vo to customers. The End 
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How To Get New Business- 
How To Hold Your Own- 


To get the facts warm from the source — 


) piey 
peononee comm 4" 


ACTUAL SIZE 


only 1% x 4% x 6% inches 


WEIGHT 1% Ibs. 
Battery operated or AC 


Use 


MINifON es5.s 


World's smallest, lightest, 


automatic push-button 
RECORDER 


Gets the Facts 
PLAYS BACK 


Immediately 


44 ° . 44 ° °° . ° e e 
for “brain storming” sessions. For training meetings, for client interviews... 


DO IT 
WITH 
MINIFON 
P55-S 


FEBRUARY 
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Nothing can match the convenience and light 
weight of Minifon—the remarkable pocket- 
size, highly faithful recording instrument. 
Today major industrial concerns, ad agencies 
and survey companies insist that their execu- 
tives carry Minifon recorders on all business 
trips, because Minifon is the only foolproof 
way to record on-the-spot information from 


A FEW OF THE MANY WAYS 
YOU CAN USE YOUR MINIFON 


@ Gothering facts from field surveys @ 
Consumer research @ Executive use in 
travel @ Recording proceedings of sales 
training sessions @ Doctor-patient inter- 
views recorded for medical records @ 
Covering conferences @ Secretarial use 
@ Traveling sales reports @ Interviews 
with dealers @ Speech rehearsals for 
lecturers 

. and hundreds of other practical in- 
valuable uses for MINIFON, that save 
time, money and improve efficiency. 


contacts in the field. Minifon hears every- 
thing said and forgets nothing—eliminates 
the time, labor and errors-of-memory that 
go into written reports. And a Minifon with 
automatic push button controls will take 
dictation anytime, anywhere, under any con- 
ditions—you can even ‘‘talk to it’’ while 
driving a car or flying a plane! 


a) Exclusive U.S.A. Importers 
WZ GEISS-AMERICA, CHICAGO 45, ILL., Dept, $.M.2 


YES! | am interested in the remarkable pocket-size MINIFON 
P55-S recorder. Please send me completely illustrated brochure. 


Name 

Name of Company 
Address 

City 


My special interest in a miniature recorder is for 


e° 
buy SALESMAN as 
WILL SELL MORE .. "= 


Gipmarter 


THE PERFECT SALES KIT 


COMBINES A RING BINDER DISPLAY 
UNIT WITH HANDY ZIPPER CASE 
Attracts and holds prospect’s atten- 
tion by setting up sales material at a 
30° angle when he is standing, or 
a 60° angle when he is sitting. Two 
pockets hold order pad, circulars, 
etc. Weatherproof zipper closure. 


SEND For Full Line Folder 


1704 West Washington 
CHICAGO 12, ILL. 


Mew Vesher 


34th Street 

Manhattan's largest and most con- 
veniently located hotel. 2500 outside 
rooms, all with bath and free radio, 
television in many. Direct tunnel con- 
nection to Pennsylvania Station. All 
transportation facilities at door. Three 
air-conditioned restaurants 

LAMP POST CORNER. . . COFFEE HOUSE 

GOLDEN THREAD CAFE 


Singles Doubles Suites 


from $7 | from $1 1] from $23 


JOSEPH MASSAGLIA, JR., President 
CHARLES W. COLE, Gen. Mgr. 


Other MASSAGLIA HOTELS =m 
* SANTA MONICA, CALIF. Hote! Miramar 

+ SAN JOSE, CALIF. Hote! Sainte Claire 
* LONG BEACH, CALIF. Hote! Wilton 

* GALLUP, NM Hote! El Rancho 

* ALBUQUERQUE, Hote! Franciscan 

+ DENVER, COLO. Hote! Park Lane 

+ WASHINGTON, DC. Hotel Raleigh 

* HARTFORD, CONN. Hotel Bond 

+ PITTSBURGH, PA. Hotel Sherwyn 

* CINCINNATI, O. Hotel Sinton 

+ NEW YORK CITY Hotel New Yorker 

* HONOLULU Hotel Waikiki Biltmore 


World-famed hotels — 
Teletype service—Family Pian 


Mail Promotion 


By JANET GIBBS 


Sales Promotion and 
Direct Mail Counsel 


Letters, We Get Letters! 


Most of the letters we receive from readers ask for advice on specific 
problems—these require a personal reply. Other queries are of a 
more general nature and are answered through this column because 
the information given may spark an idea for you, too. 


FEDERAL TOOL CORP. asks, “Can new prospects be brought in 
by mail? If so, how? Must direct advertising be used in conjunction 
with other advertising? Are there case histories of successful use— 


and samples available?” 


YES! yes! yes! Of course new prospects can be brought in by mail. 
Assuming you sell industrially, or are looking for new distributor 
outlets, we believe you'll find most of your questions answered in 
this recap of direct advertising’s basic objectives: 
If your budget is small, direct advertising can be your most 
effective, inexpensive major medium. If it is large, direct 
advertising can make ALL your advertising (in any media) 
more effective. It competes with no other form of adver- 
tising; goes to pre-selected markets (individuals or busi- 
nesses) ; converts interest generated by other media into 
sales; gets full ad penetration and readership in high 
potential markets. 


Specific objectives : 

® Getting qualified leads by using mail that asks for a response, an 
invitation from prospects for your salesman to call in person. 

e Softening up prospects; lessening resistance; educating, pre- 
conditioning them before your salesman’s cold call. 

@ Reaching remote places where it doesn’t pay to send a salesman, 
or testing new or weak territories. 

e Bringing prospects to you, to your dealer, distributor or retail 
outlets; getting visitors to see your plant or display. 

@ Delivering background, sales or public relations messages to cus- 
tomers, prospects, employes, dealers, distributors or other special 
groups. 

® Taking actual orders by mail (mail-order selling with every step 
done exclusively by mail). 

e Securing action from prospects by mail through promotion designed 
to get requests for information or literature, or to stimulate other 
action beneficial to your company. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


In earlier columns we listed 60 ideas for using direct advertising in 
almost every phase of every business. In case you don’t have this 
information, reprints of those columns will soon be available on 
request. Simply ask! 

How to find your prospects? Your present customer list is more than 
just your competitor’s best prospect list. Analyze it for a picture of 
the characteristics that make up your best buying prospects, then 
use that picture in the selection of outside mailing lists which you 
may buy or rent. 

As for case histories of successful mail promotions—why just about 
every successful businessman you know uses the mails. 

You get mail every day. Some of it is good but too much is weak 
in selling power. Study it to learn what “‘sells” you and what doesn’t. 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S Dec. 20 issue carried an article on “1957's 
Direct Mail Prize-Winner.” [p. 64] That story of Union Bag- 
Camp’s outstanding campaign offers you many helpful ideas. 


Another one you may be more familiar with is worth study: 

The Edsel Division of Ford Motor set a goal of 500,000 potential 
customers for a 60-day campaign during December and January. 
Based on results of previous experience, the mainspring of the cam- 
paign was a direct mail drive to 1,500,000 owners of medium-price 
cars and to Ford stockholders. Edsel used letters similar to the one 
million plus mailing made when the car was introduced in September. 
But again, based on the firing-line experience of its dealers, it 
switched from low-key selling to harder-sell copy featuring price 
and performance. 


As for samples, there are probably plenty on your desk right now. 
But what works for the other fellow may not sell your product or 
service. One of direct advertising’s big plusses is its flexibility. You 
can create format, copy, sales technique, etc. to fit your product and 
budget. 

Samples will stimulate your thinking but don’t just imitate. Haven't 
you been somewhat irked by letters that come from many sources 
(particularly magazine and business services!) and sound so much 
alike that you concluded they'd been “lifted” and only the letterheads 


changed ? 


ANNE PILLAR is a smart secretary who asks, “Where can I get 


copies of business letters of various types?” 


Thank you, Anne, for your generous comments on the help you've 
received from our how-to material on better letters. You might check 
the services offered by Dartnell Corp. and National Research Bureau, 
both in Chicago. They supply a continuing service on sample letters. 
In addition there are many good books available. T'wo I like are 
published by Prentice-Hall, New York: 

The Robert Collier Letter Book published about 25 years ago is 
in its eighth printing and still going strong! You'll find chapters on 
What Makes Some Letters Pay?; How To Arouse That Acquisitive 
Feeling; Motives That Make People Buy . . . and many other essen- 
tials of good letters, plus examples of outstanding ones. 

Business Letters That Turn Inquiries Into Sales by Fred Nau- 
heim will be very useful. It contains hundreds of sample letters 
covering every business need, and chapters on How to Picture the 
People You Are Writing To; How to Make Your Letters Flow 
Smoothly; How to Capitalize on a Yes; How to Say No With a 
Smile . . . and many more sales-producing slants. 
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When the 
“‘Signs’’ are right... 


YOu 
GET RESULTS! 


Sales thrive, too, when well-designed, 
quality made signs by Texlite are a 
vital part of your selling program. 
Texlite signs compel attention. . cre- 
ate confidence. .““work” around the 
clock ..reach more people at lower 
cost than any other medium. 


From 10 signs to 10,000, Texlite can 
produce signs that sell in porcelain 
enamel or plastic and combinations 
of the two materials. Put Texlite’s 
long experience in sign design and 
fabrication know-how to work in your 
merchandising plans. Four hundred 
sign craftsmen and 160,000 sq. ft. of 
modern sign plant and equipment to 
fill your every sign and letter need 


> See how 
others have 
| used signs 
by TEXLITE 


to gain sales 


objectives . . 


This 20-page, beautiful full-colo: 
booklet shows 101 signs built for some 
of the nation’s most sales-minded 
companies. 


Request your free copy on company 
letterhead. 


Builders of Quality Signs Since 1879 


3309 MANOR WAY e DALLAS, TEXAS 


Offices in Principal Cities 


kK KKK 


DARTNELL PRESENTS 


(\ 


Sales Promotion 
idea File 


Bellger Story 


a (6mm. sound motion picture you 
can use at your next sales meeting 


Here's a dramatic presenta- Direct Mail Planning Calendar 
tion of Frank Betiger's spec- Available Without Charge 


taculor rise from failure to 
success in selling—the diffi- Handy calendar and scheduling 
culties he overcame—the sales bet Nai > lines } 

sacaseha’ tha developed 4a aee sheet has room for listing key, date, 
the trick. Any sclesman who list, quantity and description of each 
sees it will be a better sales- mailing during the year. Specify 
mon. THE BETTGER STORY is 
available for purchase or 
rental. For details write to— 


DARTNELL | HEADQUARTERS 


FOR SALES Why Flash Bulletins? 
TRAINING FILMS 


quantity you'd like when you write 
to Horace Nahm, President, Hooven 
Letters, Inc., 352 Fourth Ave., New 


York 10. 


We so rarely question the things 


: we do day after day—an *t mz 
4660 Ravenswood « Chicago 40, Ill. ~.. ter day—and yet many 
ot them could be done much better. 


l'ake your letterheads for example 
or your inter-departmental com- 
munication forms. Ever stop to think 
how refreshing it would be for you 
salesmen or your prospects to get 


something more colorful, more dra 


matic, more interesting? 

HIDDEN ASSETS A number of firms have been using 

stock, four-color illustrated bulletin 

— valuable sheets with headings like ‘Hottest 

. thing ler the ” What’ r 
property! Book and record clubs, hing under the sun, lat’s up: 


magazines, financial and business “We're rolling out the red carpet tor 


services and others who you, ‘Good news for you,” “Some- 
pay well for thing new is popping,” ‘Look what 
enting (not buy you can do for pennies,” etc. You 


just type o1 print your body copy on 

these sheets and mail them out. 
prospects, buyers, 
A free four-color catalog showing 
128 separate, cleverly illustrated 
: headlined sheets is available from Na- 

coupons riginal y *r Ol DOX ’ . 2 
: tional Creative Sales, Inc., 1030 Leg 


tops names should be <epees 
gett Ave., New York 55, N. Y. 


ibutors, subscribers, 


De y plates, cards, 


current d the quantity at least 


10,000 


Find out how much your list can How to Use Your Package 
Request “Hidden Asset” | ¢o Sell Related Items 


Tell us how many names 
how aequired and how loo many manufacturers neglect 
Our recommendations the magnificent opportunity to let 
submitted by mail. No obli each package sell other items in thei: 
1 eall. line. hey foolishly rely only on thei 
, idvertising and the retail clerk. 
Lewis Kleid Company Here are a number of ways in 
25 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. which aggressive marketers are pro 
moting related items via the package: 


By LARRY SCHWARTZ 


President 
Wexton Advertising Agency 


1. Engraved invitation ‘Twenty 
One Brands, Inc., encloses with each 
bottle of Ballantine’s Scotch a bank- 
script invitation to “‘make the ac- 
quaintance of the crowning achieve- 
ment in imported gins, Ballantine's 
London Dry Gin.” 


2. Full line folder—this is com- 
monly used and can often be coordi- 
nated with other company activities. 
The package enclosure can be the 
same piece that’s used for store mail- 
ings, or can be a reprint of a maga 
zine insert or catalog. 


3. Illustrations right on the pack- 
age—American Character Doll Corp. 
shows over a dozen related items on 
the inside front cover of the book- 
style package used for its Betsy Mc 
Call Dolls. 


4, Listing on the package of othe 
items in the line. 


5. Offer of catalog on the package 
-in straight text or on a coupon. 


6. Other types of package enclo 
sures, such as a congratulatory mes- 
sage which sneaks in a reference to 
other items. For example, ““Congratu- 
lations on having bought — . You 
have made a wise choice in selecting 
the finest, etc., etc. You will also 
enjoy A, B, and C, ete.” 


Rock 'n' R oil in Sales Promotion? 


Of the ©. best-selling records in 
1957, 40 were rock 'n’ roll numbers. 
2,450,000 copies of Elvis Presley’s 
“All Shook Up” were sold. 

Sociologists are attempting to find 
the reasons for the popularity of this 
combination of rhythm and_ blues 
with the “tense monotonous beat that 
often gives rock ’‘n’ roll music a 
jungle-like persistence.” 

Participation, excitement, thrills, 
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FAMOUS LAST WORDS (Ist of a series) 


"OUR VP HAD A SWELL IDEA 
FOR A SHOW STOPPER” 


OU may have a honey of a show stopper, but it 
cm considerably more than that to make your 
trade show exhibit a success. 

The exhibit that pays off in sales is the one that com- 
mands favorable attention . . . is attractive, informative. 
It gives a practical demonstration of what the product 
can do for the customer. And most important, it’s 
loaded with sales appeal. 

At GRS&W skilled designers and experienced crafts- 


GR 
‘M 


men are masters in the art of creating exhibits that spark 
sales—the reason why many of the top exhibitors in 
America are long-term clients of GRS&W. 

GRS&W coordinated exhibit planning includes a 
complete nationwide service—from original planning 
through designing, building, installing, removing, stor- 
ing and re-shipping of your display properties. Make 
GRS&W a profitable part of your organization 
you'll be glad you did. 


DID YOU KNOW... that GRS&W serves 59 of the 500 Largest U.S. Industrial Corporations* 
*As published in The Fortune Directory, July, 1957 


exhibits and 
displays 


GARDNER, ROBINSON, STIERHEIM & WEIS, INC. * 5875 Centre Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania 


1958 
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You can’t go wrong with 
our right arms... 


SALES TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Zam 


VISUAL SALES PRESENTATIONS 


TERRITORIAL AND MARKET STUDIES 


Sales Training Programs from A to 
Z including idea-absorbing audio 
visual aids, film transparencies, 
graphics, training manuals, drama- 
tized sales situations. 


Visual Sales Presentations and 
Planned Promotion and Merchandis- 
ing Programs based on fresh selling 
ideas, tailored to your needs. 


Territorial and Market Studies to 
disclose most profitable manpower 
coverage, sales control methods, 
prospects buying motives, salesman 
effectiveness. 


Hile-Damroth, is a “shirtsleeve team” (in its eleventh year) composed of 
associates with extensive experience in developing and implementing 
industrial and consumer sales programs. 


Give us a call. Our experience and objective thinking is available for pre- 
liminary discussion of your problem for which no fee is involved. 


HILE-DAMROTH, INC., consultants to management in sales and marketing 
11 West 42nd Street * New York 36, N.Y. PEnnsylvania 6-8161 


The Big Trick Today 


“More than ten billions of dollars were spent last year in an 
attempt to reach the consumer with sales messages. Newspaper 
circulations are at an all-time high. More and more magazines 
continue to pour from the presses each week and month. It is 
estimated that television now takes nearly 12 hours from the 
public’s week. At home or in his car radio hammers away at his 
ears and pocketbook. 


“The consumer is running out of time and he is running out 
of patience. The big trick today is not to make a sales impression 


but to engage his attention... 


Ernest A. Jones, President 
MacManus, John & Adams 
Before Newspaper Advertising Executives Assoc. 


enthusiasm, contagious mass hysteria, 
rebellion against the strictness of 
adult society, an outlet for impulsive 
behavior and sexual aggression — 
whatever the reason for the popu- 
larity of rock ’n’ roll, there’s a good 
reason for advertisers to tie in with 
it. As adults, many advertising and 
sales promotion people shy away from 
rock ’n’ roll, allowing their personal 
dislikes to affect their judgment. 

The fact remains that the teen- 
agers of the United States, millions 
of them rock ’n’ roll enthusiasts, have 
the largest discretionary buying power 
of any group in the country. This is 
the only time in their lives when they 
can spend all of the money they earn 
or receive as allowance without hav- 
ing to worry about paying for rent, 
food bills, insurance, clothing, home 
furnishings, etc. Their total pur- 
chasing power is over $3 billion pet 
year. During this economically care- 
free limbo they are prime targets for 
expensive cameras, phonographs, hi- 
fi, records, sporting equipment, cloth- 
ing, jewelry, cosmetics, cigarettes, 
even automobiles. 

How to tie in? Well, if you use 
premiums, how about rock ’n’ roll 
records? How about testimonials 
from rock ’n’ roll vocalists, booklets 
authored by these personalities, styles 
created by them? 

What copy writer has the courage 
to appeal to the teen-ager in the lingo 
of rock ’n’ roll?: 

“Come on over, baby, 

Whole lotta shakin’ goin’ on, 

Come on over, baby, 

An’ baby you can’t go wrong, 

Ain’t nobody fakin’, 

Whole lotta shakin’ goin’ on.” 


Tie in with Florida 
Hotel Opening 


The owners of Food Fair Stores 
are building a luxury hotel, The 
Diplomat, on the ocean at Hollywood 
Beach, Florida. Grand opening sched- 
uled for November 15, 1958, will be 
backed by tremendous publicity pro- 
gram. To tie in your product or 
promotion, write to Irving ‘Tillis, 
Director of Sales, Diplomat Hotel, 
Hollywood Beach, Florida. 


@ Dear Readers: Let me hear from 
you. What would you like to see in 
this column? Send me your success 
stories, information on new sales pro- 
motion developments. Write to Larry 
Schwartz, c/o Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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For 
Sales Meetings 
Home Demonstrations 


New Product 
Demonstrations 


Safety Training 
Programs 


Management Meetings 


Wherever There’s a 
Message to Be Told— 
There’s Nothing as 
Powerful as an 


Illustravox Presentation 


Abies 


Lightweight, Portable 


For Service- 
Sales Training 


For Dealer Education 


For Advertising & 
Sales Presentations 
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Here’s a way to put real impact into your sales messages! Equip 
your sales force or distributor-dealer organization with Illus- 
travox Sound Filmslide Projectors. Every presentation is uni- 
form, hard-hitting, taking the prospect step by step through 
your sales message automatically. Make the Illustravox a prof- 
itable and inexpensive member of your sales team. Contact 
your local Graflex Audio-Visual Dealer for a free demonstra- 
tion. No obligation. 


Features: powerful, blower-cooled 300 watt lamp for brilliant 
projection of film strips; simplified “push-in” threading and 
receding aperture plate provide easy operation, always in 
focus pictures, maximum film protection; 5” x 7” Alnico P. M. 
Dynamic Speaker; push-pull amplification; sapphire record 
playing stylus; plays 7”, 10”, 12” and 16” records at 3314 and 
78 RPM; enclosed in scuff-resistant vinyl case with unbreak- 
able plastic cover. 


lllustravox 


SOUND SLIDEFILM PROVJUECTOR 


Model 300A, completely automatic $219.50 
Model 300-RE, remote electric 189.50 
Model 300-RM, remote manual 179.50 
Model 150-M, manual 169.00 


MODEL 300A 


GRAFLEX: 


| 
A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Grafiex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


“ —————— 
bee ‘| 


Sales Promotion 
at Work 


Are You Proud of the Business Calling Card 


The business calling cards circu 
lated in 1 U.S. annually, if laid 
would extend almost to 
Sputnik’s orbit. Many are kept for 
months, even years, by recipients. Yet 


end to end, 


little thought is given to 


the average pul 


surprisingly 
thei ‘sign, and 
chasing agent can count on his fin 

with a bit of appeal o1 


y dint of digging we have un 
-arthed examples of the kind at which 
one does take a second look. Some 


them are shown above. Their exist 


if 
nce proves that it’s possible to lift a 
t the merely routine, to 
in the recipient’s 
ive of the giver, 
oduct ol service. 
ways of doing this. 
o! coordi 
company’s 


| Sometimes 


logotype. 
lies in the material of 
1” is made. Examples: 


Nameplate 


Company’s 
il Iminum ) 


Chinplate 
ind Coating Products’ 
tallized plastic 

was sales manage 
Corporation’s in- 
tment, Herbert 

x card of duck 

the firm’s flame- 
proofing compounds. Du Pont’s film 
salesmen se cards enclosed in thei 
Dictaphone’s salesmen 


niatures of their Dictabelt Rec 


ellophane. 


vel oats” Tor 
showing 
Plastic- 
ise samples of their 


laminated ‘“‘sand 


lettering 


ractively. 


salesman’s and com 


pany’s name and address on one side 
and a description of the product or 
service on the other. 

Many cards are in the form of 
folders, which gives more leeway for 
novelty and carrying out sales ideas. 
a die-cut window 
in the top section, to spotlight a name 


Sometimes there is 


or trademark ot give color contrast 
in the lower section. Embossing may 
give a lift to a card, as in that of a 
representative of the magazine, Road 
<¥ Track, who uses an embossed seal, 
trade symbol of the publication, on 
the top section ot the folder card. 

A large proportion of the most at- 
tractive cards we could find came 
from printing, advertising, display, 
art, publishing and related fields. 
This prompts the thought, “It’s their 
business to have ideas.” And the 
logical rejoinder is, “The ideas they 
have are for sale to the entire busi- 
ness world. Why do so few take ad 
vantage of them?” 

Instead of following the path of 
least resistance and ordering another 
supply of the tired, drab cards your 
staff has been using, why not put a 
little sparkle into this potential am- 
bassador of good will? Remember 
that a novel or otherwise appealing 
card sometimes gets a salesman a 
hearing he would not otherwise have. 
And many a sizable order has grown 
out of a purchasing agent’s shuffling 
through a set of cards and making a 
telephone call to the company named 
on a card that happens to catch his 
eye. 


FEATHER BIRD. Fashioned of real 
feathers, this tropic-colored bird deco- 
rates the cards of representatives of 


Aguirre’s Guest Tours (Mexican) 
and puts prospects in the mood for 
winging their way southward. The 
bird is typical of Mexican crafts, 
with attention to fine detail, such as 
a realistic-looking eye, which turns 
out to be a microscopic black bead. 


WAREHOUSE SYMBOL. Fxecu- 
tives of J. Leo Cooke Warehouse 
Corp. use cards bearing the firm’s 
emblem, shown also in advertising 
and on stationery. Design consists 
of stylized letters spelling the word, 
“Cooke,” forming one side of a ware- 
house building, with straight lines 
tapering off at right angles from the 
last letter (‘‘E”’) to represent another 
side of the building. The designer, 
William Metzig, achieved maximum 
effect with minimum artwork. Card 
is a folder with representative’s name 
and title in black and emblem in red 
on the cover; and, on the bottom sec- 
tion, the names of various offices and 
warehouses of organization, with ad- 
dresses in black and main office tele- 
phone number in red. 


PRODUCT PICTURE. Salesmen of 
Collister Corp., SoundScriber sales 
agency, have in upper left-hand cor- 
ner of their calling cards a drawing 
of a SoundScriber dictating machine. 
Though not much more than an inch 
square, illustration has considerable 
detail. An extra color, green, is used 
for name of product and the trade- 
mark, a green disk. 


NAME TIE-IN. Calling cards, as well 
as stationery, of Indian Head Mills, 
Inc., bear the distinctive line draw- 
ing, in red, of an Indian chief’s head 
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that Represents You ? 


and shoulders. ‘The company’s name 
appears in black capitals, each of 
which is made up of small squares. 
The effect is dignified, even elegant, 
yet striking. This is part of a co- 
ordinated trademark design done for 


the firm by William Metzig. 


POP-UPS. A folder-type card opens 
to reveal an outstretched hand, some- 
times extended just for a handshake, 
and sometimes bearing a menu, a wel- 
cocktail die-cut, of 
Examples: A card for a res- 


come mat, 
course. 
illustration on the 
cover representing host or head waite1 
with words, “There’s Always Room 
for NICE FOLKS,” and the inside 
spread reads, “Like YOU at... The 
Seven Seas Restaurant,” with the ad- 
dress. ‘The pop-up is a hand holding 
a bill of fare... . Franklin C. Wert 
heim, the direct mail consultant who 
furnishes this line of cards, has one 
for himself showing the ‘“‘consultant”’ 
(himself) on the cover, saying a big 
“HELLO.” The center spread has 
an outstretched hand for the pop- 
and says, “GLAD T’Know YOL 
o1Vves Werthe im’s iddress and tele 
phone number and lists the kinds of 


sery ices he render S 


taurant has an 


a] 
a 


MINISCULE. Salesmen of the Flash- 
O-Lens Division of Abbeon Supply 
Co. use a novel card that usually 
gains them a hearing by the prospect. 
The card is a standard one except 
that the name of the company, the 
address and the product are written 
in letters so small that they cannot 
be deciphered by persons with normal 
eyesight. Salesman’s technique is to 
hand it to the reciptionist, who turns 
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it over and over in bewilderment ; 
and then to hand her the product—a 
Bausch & Lomb lens with a flash- 
light in the handle. The request that 
she take the card and the magnifier 
to the chief inspector of the company 
is usually granted. 


HOW PRODUCT IS USED. 
ren Products Corp., manufacturer of 
sensitive signs and_ labels, 
uses a card that shows how the prod- 
uct is applied. The card is plastic, 
with part of it left clear in the out 
line of a hand with thumb and fore 
finger removi ing the protective top of 
a continuous label. The strip re 
vealed sand the product 


GOODSTIX,” in red. 


Good- 


pressure 


name, 


SAMPLES OF WORK. Normandie 
New York printing firm, uses a hor 
zontal folder card, which, upon an: ily 
sis, tells a lot about firm’s range of 
- lacks a half-inch 


bottom 


sery ices. Front cove! 
of completely covering the 
revealing the types of work 
listed at foot of section. Cover has a 
black background, with the 
“Normandie” 

five lines in gradations of gray to 
white. There are two die-cuts along 
side the 
1 lampshade, each over a different 


color. 


section, 


Ssniny 


word appearing on 


>» pattern of names, a circle and 


ELEGANCE. Donrico, printer of 
cosmetic labels and other fine pack- 
aging, uses a simple rectangle of tex- 
tured cardboard as a calling card. 
Firm name is of specially designed 
letters superimposed on alternating 
gold and black blocks. Effect is that 
of fine handwork. The End 


President J. G. Shennan declares: 


“Elgin National Watch Co. 


has decided . 


Our Business Is Marketing Watches 


... and whether those watches contain domestic or 


foreign-made movements must depend entirely on which 


method will provide the greater measure of profitability." 


American watchmakers now have only 20% of U.S. market. 


The American jeweled watch in- 
dustry, one of the most venerable in- 
itutions on our business scene, is 
currently undergoing a major revolu- 
tion reflecting world economic pres- 
sures of the era in which we live. 
After vears of travail, the industry is 
attaining again a position of strength 
and growth, but not without major 


very recently the basic time 
piece business of our few remaining 
watch companies was receding unde 
the impact of low-cost foreign com- 
petition. The companies’ share of the 
U. S. market dropped from 44% in 
1936 to less than 20% last year, and 
they still find themselves burdened 
with watch-manufacturing capacity 
double that which they can use. 
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While fighting to protect skilled 
employes and preserve high-precision 
production facilities that would be 
vital in wartime, they have seen their 
watch production and sales dropping 
lower each year. Despite a small 
tariff increase in 1954, the Swiss have 
still been able to undersell them in 
the American market. 

Fewer sales has meant less promo- 
tion, and less promotion has resulted 
in still This vicious 
cycle, should it continue, would lead 
irrevocably to extinction. 

Yet today the industry faces its 
future confidently. Elgin, for exam- 
ple, is planning to broaden its product 
line, step up its promotional outlays 
and capture a growing share of the 
market. It does not expect all these 


lower sales. 


accomplishments to come overnight, 
but it expects fully they will be 
achieved. 

Why this sudden change in pros- 
pect? In the simplest possible terms, 
it results from a hard decision that 
had to be made in the interest of pro- 
tecting shareholders: Elgin has de- 
cided that its Watch Division is in 
the business of marketing watches, 
and whether those watches contain 
domestic or foreign-made movements 
must depend entirely on which meth- 
od will provide the greater measure 
of profitability. 

Inasmuch as a study of the watch 
industry's defense  essentiality has 
been underway in Washington for 
two years, it might be argued that 
this decision is premature. But at this 
moment we do not know how much 
longer it will be before the Office of 
Defense Mobilization makes its rec- 
ommendations in the watch petition, 
nor do we know whether those recom- 
mendations—if they are favorable— 
will result in protection that will pro- 
vide real help. 

If Elgin believes its new program 
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Again in 1957 
Advertisers Set Records 
In The Post-Gazette 


Many linage records were set in the Post-Gazette during 1957 — 
proof that "Something Is Still Happening In Pittsburgh."'And proof 


that more advertisers are getting better results in the Post-Gazette. 


RETAIL ADVERTISING 


Only one Pittsburgh newspaper—the Post-Gazette— 
scored another all-time high in retail advertising. This 
is the sixth year in seven that the Post-Gazette has 
climbed to a new high. Retail advertising in the Post- 
Garette is up 20°/, in just five years. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Despite a downward trend across the nation, the Post- 
Gazette enjoyed its second highest year in National 
Advertising in 1957. In automotive and financial adver- 
tising the Post-Gazette led all Pittsburgh daily news- 
papers. 


CLASSIFIED 


Still on the increase, Post-Gazette classified advertising 
also reached a new peak. Both Pittsburgh afternoon 
newspaper lost linage in this category. Since 1952, 
classified linage in the Post-Gazette has risen 17°. 


TOTAL ADVERTISING 


Put the records all together and you get still another 
all-time high for the Post-Gazette—total advertising. 
In 1957 it was a gain of 112,579 lines compared to a 
loss of 274,326 for the Press and a Joss of 721,042 for 
the Sun-Telegraph. 


Something Is Still Happening In Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


Represented Nationally By Moloney, Regan & Schmitt 
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beneficial results, it 
s only natural isk why this deci- 
sion was not made sooner. ‘The 
inswer involves complex considera- 
tions of national security that date 
back to the outset of World Wat Il. 
\t that time Elgin and all other 
S h companies were literally 
into tederal service, turn 
rge olumes of miniature, 
sion tTuse aircraft clocks, 
I ne chronometers and other de- 
ces which the Allied Nations could 
no othe source. It was 

od, incidentally 
when civilian watch production was 
virtually stopped that the Swiss 
1 control of the U.S. com 

market. 

during Korea the watch in 
y was mobilized, providing once 


a critical type of mass-produc- 


skill that was not available from 


industrial source in time to 
(The industry 
las never claimed that no one else 1S 
apable of producing the military 
tems it makes; it claims only that no 
other industry has a continuing need 

is kind cf skill and production 
equipment, therefore no other indus 


be ready for imme 


emergency. 
} 


try can possibly 


ate conversion to defense produc 

tion in an emergency. ) 
Meanwhile, it had become appa 
the available market for 


imepieces was not large 


enough, under existing tariff rates, to 
sustain a healthy watch industry. 

Confronted with these circum- 
stances the American companies would 
normally attempt to diversify away 
from full reliance on watches. This 
they did; but numerous affirmations 
of their defense essentiality by highly 
placed military authorities also made 
mandatory a patriotic attempt to pre- 
serve the industry’s unique skills 
through continuing high-volume 
watch production. 

The battle of the watch tariffs has 
raged in Washington for more than 
10 years. We are fortunate that most 
participants in this discussion, whether 
favoring or opposing our position, 
have interpreted it properly as a sin- 
cere effort to preserve defense-essen- 
tial skills. Others, including, of 
course, the powerfully financed Swiss 
watch cartel and its propaganda 
agents, have sought to distort it as 
narrow, self-serving protectionism. 

Although the Swiss cartel has pro- 
tested that the 1954 tariff increase 
sorely affected watch production in 
that country and lessened its overall 
ibility to trade with the United 
States, the fact is that intended bene- 
fits of this boost were quickly wiped 
out by nation-wide U.S. wage in- 
creases and by watch price reductions 
placed in effect by the Swiss. Fur- 
thermore, in 1956 — only two years 


after the tariff increase the Swiss 


Until 1953 Elgin National 
Watch Co., Elgin, Ill., relied on 
domestic watch production en- 
tirely. At that time Elgin’s ar 
ticulate young (he’s 47) presi- 
dent, James G. Shennan—who, 
like rival Hamilton’s Arthur B. 
Sinkler, is a Pennsylvania prod- 
uct—put his company into the 
importing business as well. That 
year, ending December 31, El- 
gin’s sales were $56,720,000. 
They’re down for the °57 fiscal 
year to $42,404,989. 

In 1954 Elgin began importing 
for sale, under its name, certain 
Swiss specialty watches—mostly 
automatic or self-winding — 
which would round out the El- 
gin line but which promised 
such low sales volume it wasn’t 
practical for the company to 
manufacture them on its own. 
And imports by the company 
have steadily increased. “Far 
less than half our watches are 
still made domestically,” says 
Shennan. Today less than half 


Elgin and Jim Shennan: The Works &nd the Face 


of Elgin’s watch manufacturing 
capacity is being used. 

Shennan, son of the president 
of Wilkes-Barre’s First National 
Bank, is a toughened realist. A 
Princeton graduate, he went to 
work for Elgin after studying at 
the company’s Watchmakers 
College. (Here again he mirrors 
Hamilton’s Sinkier, who studied 
at Hamilton’s watchmakers 
school before getting a job with 
his firm.) 

Jim Shennan has taken his 
company into new fields: acti- 
vated parachute flares, actuat- 
ing devices, miniaturized mag- 
netic heads for voice recorders 
—these are some of the current 
corporate activities. And Elgin’s 
“most satisfied customer,” says 
Shennan, is a 35-year-old Detroit 
housewife. A spring made of the 
company’s Elgiloy, a rust-proof, 
anti-set mainspring material, 
was inserted into her enlarged 
heart. Today she does her own 
housework. 


watch industry was breaking all its 
previous output and export records. 

It seems clear that the cartel’s ob- 
jective is to secure for the Swiss a 
world-wide monopoly on watches. 
They are far enough along towards 
this goal so that it does not seem real- 
istic to classify prosperous Switzer- 
land with war-devastated nations 
whose economies must be bolstered by 
U. S. trade and economic assistance. 

Indeed, the only foreign markets 
in which the Swiss are being pre- 
vented from realizing the goal of 
monopoly are those nations which — 
showing considerably more foresight 
than the U. S.—have recognized the 
national-security importance of their 
watch industries and are protecting 
them. It is significant that these 
countries number all of the world’s 
other great powers, Britain, France, 
Japan — and Russia. 


Report on Russia 


In Russia’s case, a British watch 
industry trade journal has reported: 

“Largely because of its high stra- 
tegic importance, the Russian horo- 
logical industry is being developed as 
rapidly as possible and, therefore, is 
not under the disadvantage suffered 
by other industries making consumer 
products that suffer from restrictions 
and shortages of certain materials and 
labour.” 

In Britain’s case, a once-flounder- 
ing watch industry, enfeebled by Swiss 
competition prior to World War II, 
is now being rebuilt under govern- 
ment subsidy. This program dates 
from 1945 when Sir Stafford Cripps, 
then president of the Board of Trade, 
told the House of Commons: ‘“‘When 
war came and we needed to mobilize 
all the engineering resources we could 
muster, the inadequacies of the clock 
and watchmaking industry left a very 
serious gap in what may be termed 
our industrial armory.” 

In France, the government doubled 
the import duties on Swiss watches 
in 1955, stating in its official pre- 
amble to the decree: “The clock and 
watch industry is an essential indus- 
try by reason of its importance for 
national defense.” Today, the French 
watch industry is assured about 90% 
of its home market—compared to less 
than 20% for the U.S. industry! 

The sacrifice our own American 
industry must make as the price of 
enewed financial growth, therefore, 
will be directly in terms of weaken- 
ing the nation’s defense potential and 
of decreasing our ability to provide 
jobs. 

In terms of employment the figures 
are illuminating. Between 1951 and 
1956 employment of skilled watch 
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2 In the 1860s 


MAIN STREET, Kansas City, was a 
sturdy street, bearing the traffic of a 
burgeoning agricultural and _ industrial 
empire. Its dusty length knew border 
ruffians and redlegs; cattlemen, cow- 
boys and drovers; bullwhackers, farm- 
ers, homesteaders and silk-hatted in- 
vestors; gunmen, suave gamblers and 
emigrants seeking fruition of an age- 
old dream. And the faith of its 


merchants burned with a steady glow, 
foreshadowing a future horizon limned 
with tall and shining marts of trade. 


Seton, Kansas City streets echo the clatter and clamor of a vast 


$500,000,000. MN downtown redevelopment and trafficways program. Elimination 
of slum areas and easy access to a revitalized business district are the goals. Kansas 
City plans boldly, acts decisively to meet the challenge of a new age. Energy and 
determination to progress make it one of America’s most stimulating and distinctive 
communities. 


the Newspaper That Grew Up With the West 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


FOUNDED 1880 BY WILLIAM ROCEHILL NELSON 
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*IN THE BIG 75-COUNTY PIEDMONT 
NORTH CAROLINA AND VIRGINIA 
MARKET SERVED BY WSJS-TV 


WSJ S 


television 
WINSTON-SALEM 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CALL HEADLEY-REED FOR THE BIGGEST, RICHEST MARKET IN THE SOUTHEAST 


personnel dropped from nearly 9,000 
to about 4,000, and the past year has 
seen a continued decline. In many 
cases these lost skills cannot be re- 
captured by any means other than 
training new personnel from scratch, 
a process that often requires long 
years that would not be available 
under emergency conditions. 

Except that the defense-essentiality 
aspect of the watch problem is unique, 
our industry’s experience is little dif- 
ferent from that of the bicycle, sew- 
ing machine, pottery, wool and other 
domestic industries that are being 
affected similarly by foreign compe- 
tition today. According to U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce figures, total 
U.S. imports are currently running 
at the rate of almost $14 billion a 
year, compared with about $8.5 bil- 
lion in 1950, an increase of about 
70% in seven years. 


U. S. Forfeiting Autonomy 


These statistics are illustrative of 
how, for good or for bad, the United 
States is forfeiting its industrial au- 
tonomy in the interest of strengthen- 
ing the broader community of free 
nations. How deeply this forfeiture 
may eventually affect our own Amer- 
ican economy, and thus our ability to 
absorb the growing volume of im- 
ports, it is now impossible to tell. 

But to the extent that the present 
upsurge of foreign production re- 
flects the federal government’s Point 
IV program of economic assistance, it 
is interesting to note that the watch 
industry's plight is a direct result of 
American technical ingenuity ex- 
ported to Switzerland many years 
ago. This was the so-called ‘“Ameri- 
can system” of interchangeable watch 
parts—the key to mass production- 
developed in Massachusetts in 1850. 

Beginning in 1876, when the ma- 
chines for watchmaking were exhibit- 
ed at the Philadelphia centennial ex- 
position, the Swiss began importing 
this equipment in large volume and 
soon revamped their entire horologi- 
cal industry to follow the American 
pattern of production. 

Will our latter-day expertation of 
American know-how in other indus- 
trial fields some day come back to 
haunt us, as it has in watch manu- 
facturing? Only the unfolding future 
can answer this question. If it will 
bring peace, and if it will help other 
nations to enjoy the blessings of our 
free enterprise system, then certainly 
it may well be worth the price. Mean- 
while, however, the transition now 
underway in the American jeweled 
watch industry may be prophetic of 
things to come on a broader scale. 

The End 
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“We consider the 
Yellow Pages a basic part 
of our marketing strategy” 


says ALBERT S. FEHSENFELD, 
Sales Manager, Hardware Division, 


THE BLACK & DECKER MFG. CO. 


“What do I think of Trade Mark Service in telephone 
directories? Telling consumer and industrial prospects 
where our dealers are located is a basic element in our 
marketing program. That’s why Trade Mark Service is 


worth every cent it costs, 


“Thousands of dealers sell Black & Decker Portable 
Electric Tools. They are listed under the B. & D. trade- 
mark in 350 directories in cities of 50,000 population 
and over. National magazine, newspaper and broadcast 
advertising is used to build markets. To bring these 
authorized outlets into the marketing strategy, the 


Yellow Pages emblem is used in every magazine ad. 


“And to insure factory service for our customers, the 
name plate that is on every B. & D. product now 


carries a reference to the Yellow Pages.” 


Whether you have outlets in 3 or 3.000 cities, Trade 
fect cuidition. Here is proor of ¢ 


Black & Decker quality...why we say Mark Service can be tailor-made to your marketing 
Black & Decker Saws are tough ; j 
enough for any job! THe Brack & 
24 hours, saw was still goin Decker Mpc. Co., Dept. R028, Tow- corm § . ” sale > ne - 
ine simter na oe ecenge =o fal ie ae dens OK tee tive at your local telephone business office. 
ghts 278, Brockville, Ontario.) 
w., Report No. 37135, Nov. 27, 1957. 


requirements. Call the Trade Mark Service representa- 


Find Your B&D 
Decler in the 
“Yellow Pages’ 


a eminent. } BLACK & DECKER.) 


look under “Tools-Electric” CAT. NO. 63 


__7 100 TOUGH TO BEAT BECAUSE OF THESE FEATURES: N° 63 HE AVY- nT N AW 


2W_ PRICES © Easier “ 
mE FOR Handling 18 2-5 /32 45° 1-7/8’ 
' 1 ames ]() <e 
oe ( 


* More Power ] 


7 


e Proved : it . 41) 3 HE. 
Ruggedness FOR FACTORY seRviCe E 
© Better 


Visibility THE BLACK & DEC (ER MFG C0 TOWSON MD U isyy 


DEALER NOW 


THE YELLOW PAGES EMBLEM is a part of Black & THIS NAME PLATE with the reference to the Yellow 
Decker’s logotype in national ads, directing Pages, helps guarantee greater customer satisfac- 
readers to their local Black & Decker dealers. tion from Black & Decker electric tools. 
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Pfizer Finds Big Sales Future Down on the Farm 


(continued from page 35) 


others” increase the “produc 
otf meat, milk and eggs from 

‘ry ton of feed. At the same time 
feed sales have increased. 

‘Less than one-third of an ounce 
of antibiotics to the ton of feed in- 
creases the rate of growth ot poultry 
ind swine as much as 30%.” 

Ot the company’s $10 million for 
research, the Agricultural Division 
now spends more than $1 million 
5 to 6° of sales. The Division also 
benefit of developments in 
three laboratory cen- 
ters. In addition to the work of more 
than 100 people at Terre Haute, 
being carried on at 200 
farms in California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas and 
Pennsylvania. Grants totaling $250, 
O00 are made annually to 30 aggie 
A farm research conference 


gets the 


Phizer’s othe 


studies are 


colleges. 


held at Terre Haute each May since 
1955 draws 400 leaders in agricul- 
tural science. 

In five years more than 200,000 
animals have been studied. On an 
average day 500 groups of them, as 
well as thousands of chickens, are 
analyzed and their progress computed 
on electronic calculators, in the prov- 
ing of the products of tomorrow. 


More Oomph for Feed 


A lot of work is done cooperatively 
with feed manufacturers. 

In a current ad (December 
1957) Jerry Thompson personally 
answers the question, ‘‘What have 
you a right to expect trom your sup- 
plier?” 


¥ 
Oo, 


Tomorrow’s feed industry, he 


shows, must “sell more formula 


Red-and-vellow 


the Pfizer 


use of premiums. 


] 


share of the growing total 


Sales 
1952 $6,082,000 
1953 8,084,000 
1954 11,133,000 
1955 13,449,000 
1956 14,234,000 
1957 16,300,000 


['ribune. 


them), 


and NARD Journal. 


CBS 


Sunny Advertising Helps 
Pfizer Make Sales Hay 


“sunburst” advertising paces—and precedes 
Agricultural Division’s steady rise in sales. Ad- 


vertising figures below do not include the Division’s extensive 


The Division started with feed supplements on July 1, 1952. 
Animal health products, first introduced in 1953, and then 


plant health products and “specialties,” have taken a mounting 


Advertising 


On Pfizer’s list of 44 “farm publications” 
In addition to such “‘general”’ and widely circulated 
publications as Farm & Ranch, Farm Journal, The Progressive 
Farmer and Successful Farming. The list includes 14 poultry, 
three dairy and seven feed papers, Corn Belt Dailies (four of 
American Fruit Grower, American Vegetable Grower, 
Western Livestock Journal, Florida Grower, Wallace’s Farmer, 
The Farmer (St. Paul), farm “science” books, Drug Topics 


Pfizer runs TV spots intensively on some 40 stations of the 
Middle West and East; radio participations across the board 
n “Breakfast Club” on ABC and “Arthur Godfrey Time” on 
and Eastern and Midwestern participations in the Ed- 


ward R. Murrow CBS radio show. 


“Feed” share 
of ad total 
$900,000 100% 
1,100,000 80 
1,250,000 75 
1,500,000 66 
1,700,000 60 
2,000,000 55 


is the Chi ago 


feeds to a shrinking list of custom- 
ers.’ But the customers will be 
“larger ... in size of operation, and 
with greater demands.” 

In supplying “some of the science 
you put into your feed bags,” Pfizer’s 
share is: 


“1. Consistent high quality of prod- 
uct; 


“2. Dependable delivery of con- 
tracts as promised ; 


“3. Cooperative research activity 
geared to an understanding of your 
problems ; 


“4 A forward look in research and 
development ; 


“5. Extensive market-building pro- 
grams; and 


“6. Competent technical help avail- 
able when you need it.” 


Pfizer has grown on sales “help,” 
too. 

The sales chart of the Agricultural 
Division starts with Jerry TThomp- 
son. Reporting direct to him are the 
director of advertising, manager of 
new products, hq. office manager, and 
Sales Manager Dermody. 

Under Dermody are the sales pro- 
motion manager, three industry man- 
agers and three regional sales man- 
agers: New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco. ‘Three field supervisors 
function under the Midwest and two 
under the Eastern regional manager. 
In the Far West, where Pfizer until 
now has made relatively less progress, 
the regional manager works directly 
with the salesmen. 

Supervisors and salesmen fall into 
two groups of “specialists.” ‘They 
concentrate either on feed supple- 
ments or on animal health products. 
Thirteen salesmen work on feed and 
33 on animal health. 

The animal health line is sold 
through 110 distributors and an esti- 
mated 80% of the 18,000 farm-prod- 
uct retailers. Pfizer’s men help dis- 
tributors with larger retail stores and 
large growers. Thus, their individual 
accounts average 300. 

Feed supplement men have a ‘“‘mar- 
ket” of 6,000 feed manufacturers. 
But 1,200 of these do 80% of the 
entire volume, and just 10 companies 
40% of it. (Pfizer’s top customers 
are Ralston Purina, General Mills, 
Nutrena Mills, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land, McMillen Mills, Eastern States 
Co-op, GLF, Charles M. Cox Co., 
Staley Milling, Hales & Hunter, and 
Allied Mills. ) 
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VOW... KNEW DISCOUNT ir 
The South Bend Tribune's Sunday Magazine 


Now advertisers can enjoy 22% discount in completely covering 
one of the nation’s richest markets! In addition you get sensational 
new selling impact! 

An advertiser running a minimum schedule of thirteen ‘4 pages 
(or the equivalent lineage—6,500 lines—with fewer insertions) in 
the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune Sunday Magazine may earn an 
additional 17% discount by running a schedule of total comparable 
space in the daily Tribune at its regular r.o.p. rate. This brings the 
total discount to a money saving 22% on the magazine section—or 
27% if the 26-time rate is used! 

To find out more about this great new discount and the South 


Bend (Ind.) Tribune’s pre-sell and hard-sell plan, write for complete 


details. 


Che 
Soulh Bend 
sisdesihitiattinieatae Acne nen Oribune Franklin D. Schur 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY. INC. * NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES Editor and Publisher 


Most Effective Means of 
Cataloging to the Oil 
Producing Industry 


The Composite CATALOG purchasing and 


specifying reference source for the oil drilling-producing 
industry has proved to be, over a quarter-century, 
TEEEELUTEOCLE LL the most effective means of cataloging to the oil 
. 


producing industry 


Designed to help you sell, the COMPOSITE CATALOG 


places your catalog material at more than 13,000* buying 


COMPOSITE CATALOG 


OIL FIELD EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 
A Specialized Gulf Publishing Company Publication 


locations, in easy to use, easy to file, and hard to lose form 
and reprints of your catalog data can be furnished at 


nominal cost 
* Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 March 15 is copy deadline for the next edition. 
New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 
* Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-9330 
Cleveland (16), 20800 Center Ridge Road, EDison 3-1650 G U L F P U B L 5 Ss H i N G Cc Oo | PA NY 
Tulsa (3), 916 Enterprise Bidg., CHerry 2-9221 World's Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 
Dallas (8), 1808 Sylvan Drive, Riverside 7-7344 
Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Bidg., Huntington Park, 
LUdlow 7-1219 


Call the Gulf office nearest you today for complete details. 


* Usage surveys among oil industry buyers show that between two 
and three key men regularly refer to each COMPOSITE CATALOG issued, and 
Coeceeeceeceeeeeeeeeeeseeeseeeeeeeeeeee prefer its use as a time saving reference source 
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Primary responsibilities of each 
feed supplement salesman are 100 
larger manufacturers and a dozen 
distributors. distributors are 
big enough to have a dozen branches. 
(Few carry competitive feed supple- 
ments. ) 


Some 


Because of the size of the manu- 
facturers, as customers, Jerry Thomp- 
son and Hugh Dermody make them 
their very personal concern. Last 
summer the two of them went forth 
to make a pitch before directors and 
top ofhcers of larger feed companies. 
‘They summarized what Pfizer al- 
ready has done, and what it intends 
to do to be “still more helpful to the 
feed industry.”’ Pfizer’s promotions 
are ‘‘an overlay on your own: We 
sell the need; you sell the feed.” 

Among other things, they brought 
the manufacturers up to date on Pfizer 
research, at Terre Haute and else- 
where; its continuing efforts with 
colleges; its livestock-judging con- 
tests. 

But Thompson’s people don’t con- 
fine showmanship to hogs. At the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago sev- 
eral years ago the hog competition 
competed with a Pfizer style show 
next door. 

The ‘‘Hogland” field force of 75 
men in 1952 has been reduced to a 
total 54, including regional managers 
and supervisors. But both their “qual- 
ity’ and rewards have improved. 

‘Today’s applicants still must be 
under 30 years. They must be agri- 
cultural college graduates, with sell- 
ing experience, and especially with 
selling aptitude. While staff replace- 
ments are about 10% annually, only 
2% of all men hired fail to make the 
grade. 

All are hired in the region. Every 
year four trainees are spending six 
to 12 months getting indoctrinated. 
They learn about research and pro- 
duction; attend sales meetings; fa- 
miliarize themselves with functions 
and products. 


Usually the “graduate” is sent 
back to his home area. There he 
works with his supervisor for two 
weeks; then alone for two weeks, and 
then one week more on the road with 
the supervisor, before getting his own 
territory. 


Plans Committee Guides— 
and Spurs—Pfizer Growth 


The group who direct Pfizer’s 
agricultural expansion hold their 
quarterly meetings more often 
in the field — at such places as 
Asheville, Des Moines or Terre 
Haute—than at New York head- 
quarters. Field men help the 12- 
man Plans Committee to put 
punch into the’ three-a-year 
“sales pushes.” 

At a recent “annual” meeting 
the committee reviewed 1957 
progress and 1958 promotional 
plans; determined how to meet 
competitive problems; discussed 
new products planned and con- 
sidered, and ideas for further 
new products, and worked out 
major sales programs for 1958. 


Hugh Dermody himself spends 
60% of his time in the field. Super- 
visors are out with their men usually 
four days a week, and the men put 
nearly all of each day into personal 
customer-development. Paperwork 
has been cut to the bone. Regional 
managers and supervisors report week- 
ly, on a form. In his car each sales- 
man carries a plug-in Audograph. At 
his nightly destination he mails in his 
platter report. ‘Fifteen. minutes a 
day,” says Dermody, “is plenty for 
‘reporting.’ ” 

The company provides the cars, 
which the salesmen get—among the 
low-priced three—from car rental 
services. 


= increase sales « 


fresh flowers and plants ce as 4 


traffic creators, p44 


SF 


Guaranteed local and national 


coverage So & 2 2. 


ORCHIDS OF HAWAII, INC. 


National Sales Office: 305 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York. 
a 


i 
: 
| premiums, sales incentives. 
' 
i 
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self-liquidating 


\ 


Three seasons a year—spring, sum- 
mer and fall—are “push periods” for 
Pfizer. At these times advertising and 
merchandising are intensified. Each 
“push” gets a fresh, timely, hard-sell- 
ing theme. “The dealers look for- 
ward to them, and put them to work,” 
Thompson explains. Point-of-pur- 
chase display orders for each are 
6,000 to 8,000. 

( Distributors’ markup on Pfizer’s 
“consumer goods” is 20% ; retailers’, 
40%.) 

“We believe in ‘clubbing’ the field 
men,” Jerry Thompson admits. “But 
the men get pretty tough on them- 
selves! . . . Every year headquarters 
sets quotas substantially higher than 
the year before. And every year we 
see that the men meet them. 

“Yet we try to be realistic. In the 
fall we ask regional managers and 
supervisors to project their sales for 
next year. Invariably, they shoot 
higher than we do. For 1958, their 
composite guess was 25% higher than 
actual sales in 1957. We set the 
target formally at 20% — and an- 
nounced 18%.” 

Thompson and Dermody empha- 
size that “the sure way to get the 
men into ‘push’ programs is to get 
their help in creating and developing 
them.” 

Regional meetings, three times a 
year, introduce the “push periods.” 
At other times such meetings launch 
new products. 

Every other year the national sales 
meeting is held at Terre Haute, 
where the men see the studies from 
which will stem the products of to- 
morrow. And in between Pfizer 
picks some resort place, such as White 
Sulphur Springs, for this annual 
event. The last one dramatized the 
theme, “Around the World in 80 
Minutes.” 

Sometimes it seems that this busi- 
ness-built-from-by-products is rolling 
ahead that fast. 

The End 


1000 IDEAS 


from successful companies 


only $ 1 0. 


SALES, MERCHANDISING, 
ADVERTISING, PROMOTION 
experiences sent you each month for a 
year...just as they happened...show 
ing the results produced ...as reported 
in the nation’s leading business and 
trade publications. Adapt them to your 
own profitable use. Worth much much 
more than the $10.00 check you send 


BRIEFED 
400 Madison Ave., (Dept. SM), N. ¥.17 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


KODAK SOLVES 
ANOTHER PROJECTOR 
WEAR PROBLEM 


New Kodak Pageant 16mm Sound Projector, Type ll, adds 
new wearproof pulldown tooth to other long-life features: 


Five years ago, Kodak made the 
first in a series of important 16mm 
motion picture projector innova- 
tions .. . permanent pre-lubrication. 
Since then, you’ve never had to oil 
a Pageant, never had to worry 
about improper oiling, or having 
one run dry. Solved: the most 
common source of projector trou- 
ble. Ended: the threat of poor 
presentations because of projector 
failures caused by improper lu- 
brication. 

Now, Kodak introduces another 
Pageant long-life feature . . . a new 


material for the pulldown arm that 
moves the film—a tooth that’s 
virtually wearproof. Of tungsten 
carbide, this new tooth withstands 
indefinitely the relentless wear of 
daily use. (See magnified photo at 
right.) 

Other NEW features of the 
Pageant, Type II, are 1200-watt 
lamp capacity and universally ap- 
proved 3-wire power cord. Write 
for all the facts, illustrated in 
Kodak’s 6-page catalog on Pag- 
eant Projectors. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. V-8, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


For AUDITORIUM use, longer throws, hard- 
to-darken rooms, NEW 1200-watt lamp 
capacity gives 16% more screen brilliance 
than projectors limited to 1000-watt output. 


MUNICIPAL electrical codes calling for 
ground wire are satisfied by new 3-wire 
power cord. Cord has adapter for 2-wire 
outlets also. 
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Magnified photo of the new tungsten carbide 
tooth of the Pageant Projector pulldown tested 
over 2,000 hours. Tooth shows only slight polish- 
ing—no grooving or flattening. 


NEW Kodak Pageant Sound Projector, Type Il, has 8-inch speaker in 
baffled enclosure ... 15-watt amplifier ... sets up easily with folding 
reel arms and belts attached. 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


Retail Sales to Show No Gain in February 


By DR. JAY M. GOULD 


Research Director 


Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power 


The volume of retail sales in Feb- 
ruary of 1958 will probably total 
$14.1 billion, unchanged from the 
corresponding 1957 figure. Thus we 
are probably seeing the transition to 
a period in which monthly percentage 
comparisons of sales totals will start 
to show up in the negative column. 
This is particularly borne out when 
we examine the actual record of these 
monthly percentage changes over the 
past year, as compared with our fore- 
casts, a task we generally perform at 
this time to check the accuracy of out 


rorecasts. 


Monthly % Change in Retail Sales, 
1957 over 1956 
Forecast Actual 
January + 5% + 71% 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
\ug ist 
Septembe1 
Octobe 
Niethines 
I Yer embe1 
Several points should be noted: 
‘The year 1957 started out with a 
bang (7% but ended with a 
whimper (1% gain). However, ran 


gain ) 


dental movements during 


dom or i( 


the year make it difficult to generalize 
about a downward drift during the 
year. Actually, the summertime per- 
formance was unusually good, and 
the sales performance in the fall was 
not bad either. December was the 
only really bad month in all of 1957. 
(The performance in March merely 
reflected a seasonal change—FEaster 
shopping in 1957 fell mainly in April, 
as against March in 1956, so that 
the March and April performance 
should be averaged. ) 

Incidentally, our margin of accu- 
racy in forecasting these monthly 
changes was only fair this time; we 
have done better in the past. How- 
ever, we did at least anticipate and 
record the contrast between the sales 
performance at the outset and at the 
close of the year. 

The question of the accuracy of 
our forecasts affects the validity of 
our present judgment that, for the 
next three or four months, the over- 
all volume of retail sales will turn 
down. And, judging from the retail 
box score, the declines will be con- 
centrated in the hard goods lines par 
ticularly. Furthermore, unless the 
prices start to move down, which is 
unlikely in the short run, the decline 
in unit volume will exceed the de- 
cline in dollar volume, which still 
reflects about a 3% gain in the gen- 
eral price level. 


Among the states expected to re- 


port better-than-average performance 
for this February as compared with 
last February are: 


Florida 
New Mexico 


Wyoming 


Alabama 
Arizona 


The leading cities, those with a 
City-National Index well above aver- 
age are: 

Florence-Shefheld- 

Tuscumbia, Ala. 15.7 
Lexington, Ky. 115.0 
Port Arthur, Tex. 113.2 
Albuquerque, N. M. 111.1 
Abilene, Tex. 110.3 
Asheville, N. C. 110.3 
Bethlehem, Pa. 110.1 
Orlando, Fla. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Norristown, Pa. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Tampa, Fla. 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 108.3 

The City-National Indexes can 
also be used to record the differential 
impact of layoffs and cutbacks too. 
Thus, the indexes for Detroit and 
Pittsburgh are now sliding off, though 
some steel centers, such as Birming- 
ham, are still more than holding their 
own. 


109.9 
109.8 
109.6 
109.5 
108.8 
108.4 


Retail Sales Box Score 


Food ksendih widicinle aor ahe 
Eating & Drinking Places ... 
General Merchandise 

Apparel 

Furniture & Appliances 
Lumber, Building, Hardware 


Drug & Proprietary 
*Total Sales 


12 Month Totals 
$ Millions 
1957 1956 
47,675 44,227 
14,763 14,318 
21,132 20,760 
12,204 11,611 
10,599 10,660 
13,772 13,769 
38,556 36,121 
15,064 13,738 
6.337 5,775 


199,812 189,732 


includes data for kinds of businesses not shown in above nine categories. 


December 

$ Millions 
1957 1956 
4,146 4,053 
1,216 1,201 
3,071 3,033 
1,722 1,694 
1,157 1,194 
1,012 1,036 
2,974 3,122 
1,280 1,082 
703 632 


19,661 19,380 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Sales Management's Research Depart- 
ment with the aid of Market Statistics, 
Inc., maintains running charts on the 
business progress of 302 of the leading 
market centers of this country and 
Canada E 


Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 


The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given, the 
first being “City Index, 1958 vs. 1948.” 
This figure ties back directly to the official 
1948 Census and is valuable for gauging 
the long-term change in market. It is 
expressed as a ratio. A figure of 400.0, 
for example, means that total retail sales 
in the city for the month will show a 
gain of 300% over the same 1948 month. 
In Canada the year of comparison is 
1951, the most recent year of official sales 
Census results. 


second figure, “City Index, 1958 
vs. 1957” is similar to the first except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census year and how 
business is today compared with last 
year. 


The third column “City-National Index, 


1958 vs. 1957,” relates the city’s changes 
to the total probable national change for 
the same period. A city may have this 
month a sizable gain over the same 
month last year, but the rate of gain 
may be less—or more than that of the 
nation. All figures in this column above 
100 indicate cities where the change is 
more favorable than that for the U.S.A. 
The City-National Index is derived by 
dividing the index figure of the city by 
that of the nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and_ cyclical 
movement. 


These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for These Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1957 which equals or exceeds the 
national change. 


“Reeyes, you know very well your wife is the buyer for James & Co., so why 


do you put ‘Diamond ring as incentive to buyer’ in your expense account?” 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST 7 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 

full population, sales 
and income data 

on these cities. 


FOR FEBRUARY. 1958 « 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for February, 1958) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1958 1958 1958 (Million) 
vs vs vs 


1948 1957 1957 1958 


UNITED STATES 


157.1 100.0 100.0 14,058.00 


February 


Alabama 161.1 104.1 104.1 
% Birmingham .. 159.8 105.9 105.9 


%& Florence-Sheffield- 

Tuscumbia 218.1 115.7 115.7 
Gadsden . 144.7 98.5 98.5 
Mobile 178.6 98S WB 

% Montgomery 172.8 100.4 100.4 


Arizona 204.0 104.1 104.1 
%& Phoenix 220.2 106.1 106.1 


%& Tucson 219.6 100.0 100.0 


Arkansas 141.9 101.7 101.7 
% Fort Smith 153.2 100.7 100.7 


¥%& Little Rock-North 
Little Rock 161.8 102.0 102.0 


NOW! . . . Full, Every-day 


ROP COLOR 


New 6-unit press provides b/w with |, 2 
or 3 colors in the Muscle Shoals market 


Write for new 
rate cord 
No. 19 


The Metropolis of 
Muscle Shoals 


Aa 
MARKET 


Check this rapidiy growing market in 
your Survey of Buying Power 


The Florence Times 
The Tri-Cities Daily 


Mail address: Florence, Alabama 


Represented by Wallace Witmer Co. 


THIS Is Eastern Connecticut 


$4,061 
Sales Per Family 


That’s the spending average 
for 49,000 Eastern Connecti- 


cut families who buy a total 
of $199,803,000 retail goods. 


There’s a lot of your products 
represented in those figures- 

and the one way of making 
sure that you get your full 
share of this quality market 
is through its own daily—the 
Norwich Bulletin. Other news- 
papers can’t—don’t—pene- 


trate the market. 


Norwich Bulletin 


and Norwich Bulletin-Record (Sundays) 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Sunday Record 
21,017 


Bulletin 
24,965 Daily 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, /nc. 


Drug stores are my favorite stores’ 


DRUG SALES 
62% Above Average 


You can expect above-average 
results in this $4,543,000 drug 
market—Sth largest in the 


state—when you're in the 


Advocate. No other newspa- 
per begins to approach the 
Advocate’s 97% coverage of 


Stamford’s homes. 


Stamford Advocate 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, /nc. 
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HIGH SPOT : ae 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 
full cuaiatien, sales 
and income data 
on these cities. oo 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1958 « 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for February, 1958) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1958 1958 (Million) 
vs. ‘ vs. February 
1951 1957 1958 
California 182-7 101.4 101.4 1,376.72 
Bakersfield .... 180.2 ; 95.0 14.04 
Berkeley ...... 141.8 , 92.6 10.01 
Fresno . 159.6 ‘ 95.5 20.38 
Long Beach .. 186.6 95.7 39.56 
% Los Angeles 178.7 3 104.3 289.17 
% Oakland. o. aoe . 101.7 49.32 
% Pasadena .. 156.6 3 102.1 20.43 
& Riverside <« aoe 1 103.1 10.17 
% Sacramento .... 191.6 , 101.8 31.19 
San Bernardino . 194.2 . 94.1 13.20 
% San Diego .... 209.6 4A 103.4 52.86 
San Francisco .. 112.2 " 96.4 79.65 
*% San Jose . . 238.4 ; 104.1 24.22 
Santa Ana 272.1 As 99.3 12.98 
% Santa Barbara 157.7 3 106.3 7.89 
Stockton .. 132.7 91.9 11.99 
*% Ventura ... » aon 7 105.7 5.19 


Colorado 173.8 . 103.9 149.42 
% Colorado Springs 283.7 5 1015 11.24 


% Denver ee 3 104.3 61.83 
WwPucbie ....... BES -7 103.7 8.86 


Connecticut 175.8 1 1011 233.17 
Bridgeport : é 97.9 17.66 


% Hartford ...... ‘ 2 107.2 28.45 
Meriden- 
Wallingford . . 98.7 98.7 6.29 
% Middletown .... , 108.8 108.8 4.07 
New Haven .... ‘ 99.6 99.6 20.64 
we New London .. 5 107.9 107.9 5.49 
Norwich ...... 98.0 98.0 4.13 
Stamford ...... ‘ 95.5 95.5 10.66 
Waterbury ‘ 93.9 93.9 10.21 


Delaware 1 976 97.6 38.53 
Wilmington .... , 97.6 97.6 17.73 


District of Columbia 
129.3 103.1 103.1 


% Washington .. 128.3 103.1 103.1 


Florida 255.5 106.8 106.8 
w Fort Lauderdale . 416.9 108.3 108.3 


% Jacksonville .... 211.7 104.0 104.0 

246.2 106.0 106.0 
% Orlando ....... 318.6 109.9 109.9 
% Pensacola ..... 369.7 103.6 103.6 
we St. Petersburg . 302.5 109.6 109.6 
w& Tampa ........ 286.5 108.4 108.4 


Albany ........ 1858 98 988 


% Atlanta 180.7 100.2 100.2 
Augusta . 175.2 G7 G7 
Columbus ..... 1512 SS BS 
Macon 1644.3 95.8 95.8 

%& Savannah ..... 184.8 107.1 107.1 


MIDDLETOWN 


Hottest Market 
in Connecticut 


Sales Temperature 


111.5 


In January, Middletown was 11.5% above 
the national sales trend. Only three other 
High-Spot Cities in the nation topped that 
figure—none in Connecticut. 


In the past seven months Middletown has 
ranked among the four best markets in the 
country . . . three of the seven months in 


first place. 


Your advertising gets really hot when it 
gets inside the Metropolitan Middletown 
market with its $144,255,000 income. The 
Press alone can put it there. No combination 
of outside newspapers comes anywhere near 
equaling its coverage. 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


» MIDDLETOWN, 


GYM MMMM UNE SAMMI AMA MMALL AMS 
, 
Z 


Z 
Z 


LUMBER SELLS 
In New London! 


An average of $510 
per family spent on lumber 
makes New London 3rd 
highest among all Connec- 
ticut cities with a popula- 
tion of 25,000-or-over. 
(S. M. '57 Survey) 


Don't miss out on this 
hi-spending market! Use 
The Day—New London's 
only daily — to cover this 
isolated 61,547 ABC City 
Zone. 


Che Bay 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
Notional Representatives: 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


At the Gateway 


to all New England | 


V_ 17,520 paid circulation 

V Early afternoon distribution 

V City population exceeds 60,425 
V $8,148 average income 

V Buying power of $259,1 13,00 


...Seldom does your advertising 
dollar receive the compiete, well- 
rounded advantages offered through 
investment in HOUR advertising. 
“Cash in'' on this ever-expanding 
Norwalk coverage through an adver- 
tising program tailored to your own 
sales requirements. 


Che Norwalk Hour. 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


ABC - ANPA - AP 


The Julius Mathews Speciai Agency ‘ne. 


Nationai Representative 


ONLY the RECORD and JOURNAL 


Meriden + Wallingford, Conn. 


Looking for a big- 
buying, easy - to - cover 
market? It's yours in 
Meriden - Wallingford! 
Size? Nearly 100,000. 
Retail sales? $90 million 
yearly. Coverage? 97%, 
with The Record and 
Journal, And—no Hart- 
ford or New Haven ABC 
newspaper has more 
than 500 circulation here. 


The Meriden 
RECORD and JOURNAL 


Meriden * Connecticut 


National Representatives: 
Giiman, Nicoi.r & RuTHMAN 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST « fis 


See the Survey of y 
oane Power for , 
full population, sales 

and income data 
on these cities. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for February, 1958) 
City 
Nat'l. 


wh 


City City 
Index Index Index 
1958 1958 1958 

Vs. vs. vs. 
1948 1957 1957 


Hawaii 


%& Honolulu 150.7 107.1 


Idaho 
% Boise . 


137.5 
. 166.4 


102.2 
102.2 


151.1 
132.3 


102.0 
102.6 


Illinois 
¥% Bloomington 


% Champaign- 
145.2 
. 134.8 
. 124.0 89.7 
Decatur . . 161.4 96.7 
East St. Louis .. 154.7 97.6 
% Moline-Rock Island- 

East Moline . 148.0 103.6 
Peoria . 141.2 98.1 
Rockford 195.3 ‘ 96.7 
Springfield . 144.1 97.8 


100.5 
102.8 


Urbana 
% Chicago . 
Danville 


150.6 100.3 
147.2 98.4 
. 145.4 . 98.6 
169.7 102.7 
. 153.2 99.8 
137.7 103.1 
. 163.8 101.9 
131.1 102.2 
127.6 99.4 


Indiana 
Evansville 


Fort Wayne 
* Gary 
Indianapolis 
* Lafayette 
% Muncie 
% South Bend 
Terre Haute ... 


135.4 100.9 
137.9 94.9 
128.8 98.1 
. 138.4 102.5 
. 134.3 101.1 
. 140.6 104.9 

135.4 100.5 


lowa 
Cedar Rapids .. 


Davenport 
we Des Moines .. 
w Dubuque 
% Sioux City 
% Waterloo 


148.7 
. 110.4 
146.7 
182.7 
. 214.2 


103.9 
93.5 
96.6 

107.0 

106.7 


Kansas 
¥ Hutchinson 


Kansas City ... 
% Topeka 
* Wichita 


154.1 101.5 
165.5 115.0 
. 154.3 97.6 
168.6 103.9 


Kentucky 


% Lexington 
Louisville 
% Paducah 


179.1 
. 260.8 
. 274.6 


102.9 
109.8 
106.9 


Louisiana 
¥% Baton Rouge 


¥ Lake Charles . 


West Monroe . 183.6 
. 163.3 
. 166.3 


103.6 
99.8 
102.4 


New Orleans . 
% Shreveport .. 


es 


1958 »« —— 


$ 
(Million ) 
February 
1958 


25.14 


54.74 
7.47 


906.73 
5.17 


7.58 
400.04 
4.93 
10.11 
9.07 


11.53 
15.91 
18.24 
12.24 


362.68 
14.09 
17.17 
16.39 
61.04 

5.04 
7.44 
15.26 
8.31 


236.65 
9.43 
9.22 

23.50 
5.72 
10.95 
7.88 


172.31 
3.97 
10.86 
11.57 
29.69 


176.16 
11.19 
42.88 

4.82 


206.19 
20.94 
8.40 


7.73 
56.88 
17.43 


HIGHEST 


Family Food Sales 
of Maine's 
16 Counties 


Kennebec County is the Maine 
food market at its tastiest. 
Family for family, it spends 
more for groceries than any 
other county in the state . . . and 
its $27,720,000 food volume is 
the third largest in Maine. 
Kennebec rates priority atten- 
tion in your Maine advertising 
plans—and an inside approach 
. through the Augusta Ken- 
nebec Journal, covering the state 
capital completely . . . and more 
than half the county’s homes. 


AUGUSTA 
KENNEBEC JOURNAL 
AUGUSTA. MAINE 


Represented by The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


THIS Way to 
the York County 
Market 


Just follow this statistical 
guide to sales success in the 
York County market (retail 
sales: $99,442,000). 

41% of the county’s retail 
sales are concentrated in 
Biddeford - Saco — including 
57% of the automotive 
sales, 55% of the apparel 
sales, 49% of the general 
merchandise sales, and 39% 
of the food sales. 

The primary bulk of the 
county market is covered by 
the Biddeford Journal alone 
—read in more than 90% of 
the Biddeford-Saco homes. 


THE BIDDEFORD 


JOURNAL 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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18% MORE 
FOOD PER PERSON 


554,300 people in the 9 county 
Portland, Maine, market spend 
$266,000 above national average 
for food. 

The Portland, Maine, market 
tops the family food purchasing 
averages of 47 states. 


Poy 
wt 


Vv # '- 


© 161,300 

families aa @) Rr ft 
© $1061. per i Aa 
family in ~ 


food sales 


® $171,370,000 
food sales 


64% of Maine’s food sales 
are made in the big 
§ county Portland area — 


more food sales than in: 
® 18% more 


food per 


person 


Idaho 
Delaware 
Montana 


Nevada 


New Hampshire 
Vermont 

N. Dakota 

S. Dakota 


or Wyoming 


i) qime 
gici, . 


e 
nip _ evENMS EXP 


E 
| PORTLAND PRESS NDAY TELEGRAM 


represented by the 
Julius Mathews Special Agency 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST ¢ 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 

full population, sales 
and income data 

on these cities. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1958 e 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for February, 1958) 


City City 
Index 
1958 
vs. 
1948 


Index 


Maine 
Bangor 

% Lewiston-Auburn 
Portland 


144.8 
. 144.0 
142.8 
131.8 


Maryland 
¥% Baltimore 


Cumberland 


181.0 
159.4 
_ a 


Hagerstown . 178.0 


Massachusetts 
151.4 


135.3 
126.0 
115.8 
145.5 
133.9 
123.8 
131.5 
121.9 
146.7 
140.8 
142.9 
129.2 


Boston . 
Brockton 
Fall River 
% Holyoke 
% Lawrence 
Lowell 
% Lynn 
New Bedford 
Pittsfield 
Salem 
Springfield 
Worcester 


Michigan 
w Battle Creek 
¥% Bay City 
Detroit 
Flint 
Grand Rapids 
% Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Lansing 
% Muskegon 
% Pontiac . 
Port Huron 
Royal Oak- 
Ferndale 
Saginaw 


Minnesota 
% Duluth 

*% Minneapolis 
% St. Paul 


146.5 
158.1 
159.3 


94.3 
93.4 
96.3 


Mississippi 
Jackson 
Meridian 


SALES MAN 


City 

Nat'l. 

Index $ 

1958 (Million) 
vs February 

1957 1958 


94.3 
93.4 
96.3 


101.22 
10.93 
4.38 


AGEMENT 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


HIGH SPOT CITIES (S.M_ Forecast for February, 1958) 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST ¢ (Zou | city 


See the Survey of / we, City City Nat'l. 
Buying Power for ‘h/ Bu Index Index Index $ 
full population, sales // 1958 1958 
and income data 
on these cities. 4 “s. Ws. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1958 » ——— 1957 1957 1958 


Only the POST 
reaches 

sells 
Salisbury-Rowan 


(Million ) 
February 


All outside state 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST metropolitan news- 
S.M. Forecast for February, 1958) apers combined 
City Nevada _— me put a fraction 
wee 539 over 3500 circulation 
in Salisbury-Rowan. 
The POST circulation 
is 17,800. 
Responsive circulation, 
too, with money to 
spend and the will to 
spend it. 
Use the POST. 
lt SELLS... 
profitably. 


City City Nat’! 
Index Index Index $ 
1958 1958 1958 (Million) 
vs Vs February 
1948 1957 1958 


New Hampshire 
152.2 100.9 100.9 


% Manchester 149.6 102.0 102.0 

Nashua 148.7 98.2 98.2 

Missouri 143.7 348.70 
Joplin 134.9 4.84 
Kansas City 119.6 99.5 60.88 
St, Joseph 126.1 7.06 
St. Louis 128.5 ) 97.8 85.37 
% Springfield 154.6 9.11 


New Jersey 161 
% Atlantic City 124.0 
Camden 130.9 
Elizabeth 131.3 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken 114.6 
Newark 116.1 
% Passaic-Clifton . 178.6 = Satissury Sunpay Posts 


3 Ss 
% Paterson 143.7 a” 


=e ae === 
*% Trenton 186.3 


Montana 138.1 56.95 
Billings 159.4 6.31 
Butte 131.9 39.5 4.34 
Great Falls 152.4 6.14 


Published in the Tri-Cities 
Salisbury—Spencer—East Spencer 


Post Office: 


SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Nebraska 132.8 119.67 
¥%& Lincol: 143.6 11.66 


New Mexico 227.9 
Omaha 141.7 29.69 e co 


% Albuquerque ... 268.6 


New York 
*% Albany 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Elmira 
w Hempstead 
Township 


The ROME Market 


$193,020,000 


Income 


9,000 Families 


with a 


$8,760,000 
Food Bill 


That's $973 or $84 more than 


the average family spends for 
food. You can cultivate this 
quality food market—most eco- 
nomically . most thoroughly 


through the Little Falls Times. 


The Times . . . reaching 75% of 
the homes . . . is the only news- 
paper effectively 
market — only newspaper that 
can bring your product, dealers 
and customers together regularly. 


Little Falls Times 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


covering the 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


FEBRUARY 7, 


1958 


Jamestown 

%& New York 

*% Niagara Falls 
Poughkeepsie . 

% Rochester 
Rome 
Schenectady 
Syracuse 

% Troy 
Utica 


North Carolina 
186. 


% Asheville 167.3 
Charlotte 185.0 
Durham 130.7 

% Greensboro 191.5 

% Highpoint 215.1 
Raleigh 166.6 
Salisbury 170.1 
Wilmington 171.4 
Winston-Salem 190.7 


North Dakota 


127.0 103.9 103.9 


*& Fargo 144.4 103.9 103.9 


Independent of 
Outside Influence 


Booming Rome—with a 15% gain in 
population since 1950, and with the 
top income families in this upstate 
132,700- 
population market spending 
$130,854,000 for retail goods, $31,- 
505,000 for food, $20,937,000 for 
automotive products and $3,533,000 
for drug products. 


area—is the center of a 


The Sentinel alone covers this impor 
tant market. Check your A.B.C. fig- 
ures for proof. 


ROME 
DAILY SENTINEL 


A.B.C. 17,303 
ROME, N. Y. 
Call, wire or write 
W. S. DeHimer, Ady, Dir. 
for complete merchandising and 
marketing services to supplement 
your advertising 


THE GROWING RUHR OF AMERICA 


OHIO'S NO. 1 
GROWTH MARKET 


This metropolitan market is soar- 
ing like a guided missile. Popula- 
tion is already up to 194,000, in- 
come is edging $374,000,000, re- 
tail sales $227,000,000—and Sales 
Management ranks the market 
among the nation’s 50 _fastest- 
growing areas in population, 
income, sales—out in front of all 


Ohio areas 


Start selling the fabulous “growing 
Ruhr of America’—Ohio’s most 
dynamic market 

now through the Chronicle- 


metropolitan 


Telegram, the area’s No. | news- 
paper in news coverage and ad 


linage. 


Chronicle-Telegram 


“The Family Newspaper” 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


Circulation 23,560 ABC 9/30/57 
DOUBLE the Number of City Families 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


lf you aren't covered 


BETHLEHEM 
GLOBE TIMES 
youre not cover— 
ing Penn's 32 
largest market! 
Che Bethlehem 
@lobe-Times 


Rolland L. Adams, Publisher 


Gallagher-De Lisser, Inc., national representatives 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST ¢ 


See the Survey of 
Buying Power for 

full population, sales 
and income data 

on these cities. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1958 © 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M_ Forecast for February, 1958) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1958 1958 1958 (Million) 
vs Vs. February 
1957 1957 1958 


Ohio 

*% Akron 
Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 

%& Columbus 
Dayton 
Elyria 
Hamilton 
Lima 
Lorain 
Mansfield 
Middletown 
Portsmouth 
Springfield 
Steubenville 
Toledo 
Warren 
Youngstown 


Zanesville 


Oklahoma 


% Bartlesville 
Muskogee 
Oklahoma City 

%& Tulsa 


Oregon 


Eugene 
Portland 
*% Salem 


Pennsylvania 
142.3 


te Allentown 

% Altoona 

% Bethlehem 

Ww Chester 
Erie 

%& Harrisburg 
Hazleton 

¥%& Johnstown 
Lancaster 

% Norristown 
Oil City 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Reading .. 
Sharon 


ALTOONA’S 
$36,099,000 
FOOD SALES 


Prove that for its size there’s 
no better food market anywhere 
in Pennsylvania. 


Altoona Shops with the Mirror! 


If you would like to sell more 
of your product in this able-to- 
buy market, bear in mind that 
95.3% of Altoona city zone fami- 
lies shop from the Altoona Mir- 
ror. That’s real king-size cover- 
age. And, the Mirror reaches 3 
out of 4 families in Blair Coun- 
ty. 

Whether you are seeking a bet- 
ter test market or want to ex- 
pand your present sales, ex- 
amine carefully the advantages 
of using the Altoona Mirror. 


Elltoona 
Mirror 


Altoona, Pennsylvania's 
Only Newspaper 


Richard E. Beeler, Adv. Mgr. 


Food Brand 
Opportunities 


In yearly food purchases, 
the average Woonsocket 
family outbuys the Rhode 
Island average by a fat 22% 
(SM ‘57 Survey). This 100,000- 
plus trading area offers oppor- 
tunity-plus for your food brand 
selling. And you can cover 
98°/, of Woonsocket with the 
city's one-and-only local daily, 
the-— 


WOONSOCKET 
CALL 


Representatives: Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthmse 
Affiliated: WWON, WWON-FM 


COVERS RHODE ISLAND’S 
PLUS + MARKET 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST ¢ 


See the Survey of 
ve Power for 

full population, sales 
and income data 

on these cities. 


FOR FEBRUARY, (958 , 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M_ Forecast for February, 1958) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index 
1958 1958 1958 
vs. vs. Vs. 
1948 1957 1957 


Pennsylvania (cont'd.) 
Scranton .- 138 88 988 


#@ Wilkes-Barre 111.2 101.3 101.3 
Williamsport i725 S63 S35 
# York 171.7 101.3 101.3 


Rhode Island 


141.2 
130.6 
118.6 
126.9 


Newport 
% Providence 
Woonsocket 


South Carolina 
163.9 


173.8 
167.9 
169.7 
112.1 


% Charleston 

% Columbia 

w® Greenville 
Spartanburg 


South Dakota 


114.2 
113.7 
192.4 
140.3 


% Aberdeen 
Rapid City 
% Sioux Falls . 


150.6 
150.3 
. 146.9 
140.4 
174.1 


Tennessee 
Chattanooga 


Knoxville . 
Memphis 
w Nashville 


164.0 
. 1748 
188.8 
163.5 
166.6 
210.9 
188.1 100.4 
219.4 106.9 
156.5 95.7 
107.8 95.0 
181.9 96.3 
147.5 105.3 
183.1 97.9 
196.9 113.2 
163.3 103.2 
165.5 102.1 
131.0 96.1 


100.4 
110.3 
104.5 
101.6 
106.7 
101.6 


Texas 
% Abilene 


¥* Amarillo 

w%& Austin 

¥% Beaumont 

% Corpus Christi . 

* Dallas 

% El Paso 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Houston 

* Laredo 
Lubbock 

%& Port Arthur 

% San Angelo . 

% San Antonio . 
Texarkana 


FEBRUARY 7, 1958 


$ 
(Million) 
February 
1958 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M, Forecast for February, 1958) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1958 1958 1958 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. February 
1948 1957 1957 1958 


Texas (cont'd.) 
*% Tyler 
*% Waco 

Wichita Falls . 


102.4 
100.7 
. 160.8 97.5 


162.0 
. 157.9 
City 191.8 


Utah 


¥%& Ogden 


%& Sait Lake 


Vermont 
% Burlington 


% Rutland . 


Virginia 
Danville 
Lynchburg 

we Newport News 
Norfolk 
Portsmouth 

%& Richmond 

% Roanoke 


Washington 


% Bellingham 
Everett 

% Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Yakima 


West Virginia 
138.1 


% Charleston 
¥% Huntington 
Wheeling 


. 149.3 
. 163.5 
. 127.3 


Wisconsin 
¥% Appleton 


Beloit- 
Janesville 
Green Bay . 
Kenosha 
La Crosse .... 
% Madison 
% Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 
% Racine 
Sheboygan .. 
% Superior 


Wyoming 
¥% Casper .. ; 
*% Cheyenne 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M, Forecast for February, 1958) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 

Index Index Index $ 
1958 1958 1958 (Million) 
vs. vs. Vs. 
1953 1957 1957 


February 
1958 


958.40 


CANADA 


Alberta 
% Calgary 
Edmonton 


British Columbia 


% Vancouver 139.5 
® Victoria . 167.3 


Manitoba 


Winnipeg 


New Brunswick 
¥* Saint John . 122.1 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 


Ontario 
Hamilton 


% London 
Ottawa 

% Toronto 
Windsor 


Quebec 


*% Montreal 
Quebec 


Saskatchewan 
Regina 140.7 


NEWPORT 


RHODE ISLAND'S RICHEST MARKET 


Newport County is easy and economical to 
sell because it's isolated—covered only by 
the Daily News. The city zone—with 82% of 
the population (ABC), 77% of the income 
and 72% of the retail sales—is dominated 
completely by this newspaper . . . which also 
reaches 63% of the county's homes. If 
you're not in the Daily News, you're not sell- 
ing in this $128,589,000 market. 


The Newport Daily News 


Newport County’s Only Daily 


Largest Circulation 
in Southern Rhode Island 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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CNYTHMK] SALES GAINS AND LOSSES 


Of the following 79 representative companies reporting latest sales gain and 
loss totals, 52 show increases and business is down for 27. The dollar volume 
leader here, International Harvester Co, reports a sales decline. Fiscal 1957 
sales were $1,171.3 million, down from $1,252.0 million the preceding year. Dollar 
volume leader for companies showing an increase in this compilation is Bendix 
Aviation Corp. with $706.9 million in sales for fiscal 1957, up from $578.0 million 


lug 
Birds Also has a Sputnik! 


This timely balloon imprinted 
with your sales message is a 
natural sales booster. 

The unusual flying action of 
this “Blue Bird” Sputnik Bal- 
loon is creating a sensation 
everywhere! Order now! 

We also have a full line of ball 
and balloon premiums and 
self-liquidating packaged bal- 
loons. Write today for full 
particluars, prices. 


* CNYTHUK is the Russian 
word for Sputnik. 


THE NATIONAL LATEX PRODUCTS CO. 
ASHLAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 


MARKETING MAN 
WANTED 


Unusual opportunity with top-flight 
Southern advertising agency for man 
with proven experience in developing 
and helping execute complete market- 
ing plans for packaged products. Pre- 
fer man either presently employed by 
marketing consultant firm, marketing 
head or assistant in advertising agency, 
or marketing director or assistant of 
company. Excellent salary, with defi- 
nite incentives to share in agency’s 
future management plans. Our people 
know of this ad. Write fully, giving 
detailed experience, background case 
success histories, photos, and refer- 
ences. Will hold all correspondence 
strictly confidential, and will return all 
material Box 3379, c/o Sales Man- 
agement 


the year before. 


UP—52 
Company Period 


American Distilling Co f. 
American Vitrified 

Products 
Arden Farms Co 
Armstrong Rubber Co 
Automatic Canteen Co 


Barden Corp. 

Beatrice Foods Co 
Beech Aircraft Corp 
Bendix Aviation Corp 
Brad Foote Gear Works 
Brown Show Co. 


Cessna Aircraft 
Colorado Milling & 
Elevator 6 mo 
Consolidated Electronics 
Industries Corp a 
Consolidated Foods Corp. 24 wks 
Craddock-Terry Show yr. 
Cross Co f. 
Cuban-American Sugar Co. f 


Deere & Co 
Dow Chemical Co 
Dunkam-Bush, Inc. 


Electronics Communica- 
tions, Inc. 


Flour Mills of America 
General Foods Corp 
General Merchandising Co. 6 
General Mills, Inc 
Harnischfeger Corp. 

Indian Head Mills 

Joy Mfg. Co 

Kaltman (D.) & Co 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corp yr 
Litton Industries 3 mo 


Michigan Seamless Tube f 
Midwest Piping Co 9 mo 
Murphy Corp 6 mo 


National Tank Co 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Piper Aircraft Corp 


Rath Packing Co, 


Company Period 1957 1956 


Reliance Electric 
& Eng, Co f. 


Solar Aircraft Co. f. 
Southern Materials Co 6 mo. 
Spalding (A. G.) & Bros, yr. 
Steel Improvement & Forge 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc. yr. 


U. S, Borax & Chemical 
Corp 


Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
Vita Food Products 


Walker Mfg. Co 
Williams & Co. 
Wilson & Co., Inc 
Wilson Jones Co. 


DOWN—27 


Albemarle Paper Mfg. 36 wks. 
American Motors Corp f. 
American Steei & Pump yr. 


Bliss & Laughlin 
Brown-Forman Distillers 
Butler Mfg. Co. 

Byers (A. M.) Co. 


Coleman Co., Inc. 

Collins & Aidman Corp 

Copeland Refrigeration 
Crossett Co. 

Fedders-Quigan Corp. 3 mo. 


Generali Instrument Corp. 9 mo. 
Generaj Plywood Corp. yr. 


International 
Harvester Co : 1,171.3 


Lau Blower Co : 7.8 
McCord Corp. 

Miehle-Gross-Dexter, Inc. 

Miller Mfg. Co. 

Murray Corp. of America 

National Standard Co, 

Pomona Tile Mfg. Co, 


Robbins & Myers, Inc. 
Roddis Plywood Corp. 


Schield Bantam Co : 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen Co. 9 mo. 


Rocky Mountain States 
Industrial Sales 


| know a pair of young hard- 
hitting salesmen who fan out 
from the Denver area calling on 
manufacturers and distributors. 
They could add one more item 
of an industrial type that re- 
quires selling direct to business 
users. If interested, please ask 
me for further details. 


Philip Salisbury, Publisher 
Sales Management 
386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVE; graduate 
engineer with twenty year back- 
ground in sales management, 
engineering, production and cost 
in alloy steels and their fabrica- 
tion into corrosion § resistant 
process equipment for the chemi- 
cal, petroleum, pharmaceutical 
and A.E.C. fields. Seek new chal- 
lenge in N. Y. metropolitan or 


California area. Box 3377. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Aero Mayfiower Transit Company ....-- 

Agency: Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener- Van 

eer. Inc. 

Advance Furnace Company 

Agency: Francis Coon Adv. " Amaes 
Aircraft & Missiles Manufacturing 

Agency: Howard A. Harkavy, Inc 
Akron Beacon Journal 

Agency: McDaniel Fisher & Spelman Company 
Altoona Mirror 
American Telephone & Telegraph 

Company (Classified) 

Agency: Cunningham & Walsh, inc 
American Telephone & Telgraph 

Company (Long Lines) 

Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 
Architectural Record 
Associated Business Publications 

Agency: Media Promotion Organization, Inc. 


Bethlehem Giobe-Times 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Biddeford Journal 
Boca Raton Properties. Inc. 
Agency: Charles Anthony Gross Adv. 


Business Week 
Agency: Royal & DeGuzman 


Cannon Electric Compa 2nd Cover 
Agency: Willard G. esos & Company 
Chicago Daily News 
Agency: Baten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
Chicago Sun Times 
Agency: John W. Shaw Advertising, 
Chicago Tribune 
Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
Chilton Coney 
Agency: Gray & 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ... aeace 1 on 
Agency: Joseph Guillozet Company 
Container Corporation ................. 105 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son 


Daertwell Gerperattem «2... ccccccscccess 
Agency: Arthur C. Barnett 
Dell Publishing Company ... 
Agency: Robert T. Orr Associates. 
Detroit Free Press 
Agency: Karl G. Behr Advertising Agency 
Diamond Gordner 
Agency: Kirchner, Helton & Collett, Inc 


Eastman Kodak Company .. 
Agency: Charles L. Rumrill Company 
Elks Magazine 
Agency: The McCarty Company 
Elyria Chronicle Telegram .............. 


Farm Journal .... waveueawas 
Agency: Lewis & Gilman ine 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Agency: Rowland Broiles Company 


Gardner, Robinson, Stierheim & Weis, Inc. 
Agency: Smith, Taylor & Jenkins, Inc. 
Geiss America .... ear 
Agency: Gourfain- Loeff “Inc. 
Good Housekeeping . Kee ooo 
Agency: Grey Advertising ‘Agency, ‘Inc 
Grafiex, Inc. 
Agency: Hutchins Advertising Company 
Greenbrier and Cottages 
Agency: Needham & Grohmann Inc 
Greensboro News-Record 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman Agency 
Grit Publishing Company 
Agency: Gray & Rogers 
Gulf Publishing Company 
Agency: Darwin H. Clark Company 


Hearst Corporation 
Agency: Lynn Baker, | 
Hile Damroth, Inc. 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 
Hotel New Yorker 
Agency: Harry Athenson Inc 
The Houston Post 
Agency: Aylin Advertising Agency 


Industrial Equipment News ............. 


Agency: Tracy, Kent & Company, Inc 


FEBRUARY 7, 1958 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


This index is provided as an additional service. 
The publisher does not assume any Ilability for 
errors or omissions. 


Galt Management 


ADVERTISING SALES 


VICE-PRESIDENT, SALES 
Randy Brown, Jr. 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Philip L. Patterson 


Asst. to Vice-President, Sales 
Cecelia Santoro 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 


New York—W. 
McClenaghan, Charles J. Stillman 
Jr., John C. Jones, Elliot Hague. 
Howard Terry, Robert B. Hicks, Dan 
Callanan, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. LExington 2-1760. 


E. Dunsby, Wm. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr.. West 
ern Advertising Director; W. J. Car- 
michael, Western Sales Manager; 
Thomas S. Turner, John W. Pearce 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago | 
lll, STate 2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera 
Lindberg. 


Pacific Coast—Warwick S. Carpen- 
ter, 15 East de la Guerra, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif... WOodland 2-3612. 


Tho Beate Giles BOP scvec cece cccvnycts 
Kem Plastic Playing Cards, Inc. 
Augusta Kennebec Journal 
Lewis Kleid Company 

Agency: Maxwell Sackheim & Company 
KOA Radio 

Agency: Ball & Davidson, 


Ladies Home Journal 
Agency: Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 
Shenfield, Inc. 


Little Falls Times 


Magazine Advertising Bureau 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, Inc 


McCall's Magazine 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. . .28-29 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross. Inc 
Meriden Record-Journal .. » 197 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, Inc. 
Metal Progress 
Agency: Durkin & Rader, Inc 
Middletown Press 
Midwest Purchasing Agent 
Agency: Baisch Advertising Agency 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune .. 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & ‘Osborn ‘Inc 
Moline ~~, Rock Island Argus .... 112 
Agency: Clem T. Hanson Company 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
Agency: Needham, Louis & Brorby 


106-107 


Nation's Business .......... 
Agency: Gray & Rogers 
National Latex Products Co. 
Agency: Joseph M. Gapstur 
New London Day 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Assoc 
SS fo 6046 te devectbbwredecvees 
Newsweek 
Agency: Bryan Houston Inc. 
New York Times .... sb édeGseiba 
Agency: Sussman & Sugar 
Norristown Times-Herald eae 
Agency: St. Georges & Keyes, Inc 
Norwalk Hour 
Norwich Bulletin 


Oklahoman & Times 

Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 
Orchids of Hawaii 

Agency: Jerry Goldstein Advertising 


Phoenix Republic & Gazette 
Agency: Advertising Associates 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette .. jennet ass 0 ee 
Agency: Dubin, Feldman & Kahn. 
John Plain & Company 
Portiand Press Herald Express 
Powercor Company i 
Agency: Douglas Milne Associates 
Purchasing Magazine .... 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 


3rd Cover 


Railway Express Agency 
Agency: Benton & Bowles, Inc 

Resort Management 

Rome Sentinel 


Sales Management 
Sales Tools, Inc. . owns 
Agency: George e. Koehnke inc 
Salisbury Post . 
Agency: The J. Carson ‘Brantley Adv 
Santa Rosa Press Democrat .... 
Saturday Evening Post . 
Agency: Batten, Barton Dursti: ne & Osbor n, Inc 
South Bend Tribune . a aie 
Agency: Lamport Fox Preil & Dolk inc 
Stamford Advocate 
Steinman Stations, Inc. . 
Agency: John Gilbert Craig Adv 


TV-Guide 
Agency: Al Paul Lefton Co 
Texlite, Inc. . 
Agency: Rogers & Smith Adv. ‘Agenc: y 
Tide Magazine .112-A-112-B-112-C-112-D 
Time Inc. eon eee ene 
Agency: Young & Rubicam 
Tri-Cities Daily (Florence) 


Vichek Tool Company 
Agency: The Bayless-Kerr Company 


U. S, News and World Report 
Agency: MacManus, John & Adams 


eee in 
Agency: Long- Haymes ‘Adverti ising ‘Age Wcy 

The Wall Street Journal 5 
Agency: Martin K. Speckter Assoc. 

The Woonsocket Call , 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber and “Assoc 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


HUGHES PRINTING 
EAST STROUDSBUR 


TODAY’S ADVERTISING 


Trends .« 
by Lawrence M. (Mike) Hughes 


Policies . People 


B or B 

Connecticut Democrats may nominate Benton or 
Bowles this summer for the U.S. Senate. Bill Benton, 
among other things, is a former senator, and Chet Bowles 
former governor and ambassador to India. 

Meanwhile the 30-year-old ad shop of B&B has long 
flourished without them. It really started rolling when 
Atherton W. Hobler came over from Erwin, Wasey, 
about 1932, with a large hunk of General Foods. With 
Hobe still in command, B&B now bills $100 million. 


Mass 

The Supreme Court decision to let nudist magazines 
use the mails reminds me that a lot of magazines con- 
tinue to make out on information and less exciting enter- 
tainment. 

For first half 1957 vs. first half 1956, ABC shows 
that combined circulation of the 14 magazines (excluding 
“newspaper magazines’) with three million or more 
rose from 64 million to 67.6 million. Ten gained. Three 
were unchanged. Only Confidential dropped. 

In first half 1957 43 magazines had one million or 
more average paid circulation. Their total of 116 million 
was 64% of all 281 ABC-audited magazines. 

This year there'll be a lot more magazine buyers to 
count. With Reader’s Digest (domestic only) over 13 
million; TV Guide and Life both more than six million, 
and The Post, Look, Ladies’ Home Journal and McCall’s 
moving toward that mark, seven magazines soon will give 
you 50 million paid circulation. 


A new “three million” book is Coronet. 


First Million 

There'll be more one million books, too. US News & 
World Report has just added a digit. Three male-man 
mags.—Outdoor Life, Sports Afield and Field & Stream 

may do so soon. 

Another near-millionaire is Grit, a weekly newspaper 
of Williamsport, Pa., still owned and run, after 75 years, 
by descendants of Founder Dietrick Lamade. Grit’s cir- 


is sold by 30,000 young men in 16,000 towns. 


Color 

National Retail Dry Goods Assn. learns, from Bureau 
of Advertising, that some 852 newspapers—with nearly 
80% of the combined 57 million circulation of all U.S. 
dailies—now offer run-of-paper color. 


Gravure 


Introduction of gravure sections by Worcester Tele- 


gram and Gazette, for special advertiser promotions, led 
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me to look into the status of regular newspaper “sections” 
by this process. Gravure Technical Assn., New York, 
submits a list of some 350 of them. An individual paper 
may carry several—its “own” and/or American Weekly, 
Family Weekly, First Three Markets Group, Locally- 
Edited Gravure Magazine Group, Parade, Pictorial Liv- 
ing, Sunday (Metro) and This Week. 


Group 
Speaking of 
with combined circ. of 1,383,998 have joined as Catholic 


“ 


groups,’ 41 Roman Catholic newspapers 


Family Newspapers, New York, with a seal of product 
acceptance and discounts for each of six regional groups 
and for the whole 41. Advertisers get a further bonus 
from the fact that these newspapers have “33% more 
persons per family than the national average of 3.3.” 


Five-Car Family 

One such big family should win first prize in Dole 
Hawaiian Pineapple’s (Foote, Cone & Belding) new con- 
test for DH P’s Chunks: Five of the Ford Family of Fine 
Cars: Continental, Edsel, Mercury, Thunderbird and 
Ford. (But no Lincoln!) Winning family may prefer 
just two cars plus $7,500, or $15,000 all cash. The con- 


test is promoted in newspapers and store-sold magazines. 


High Pay 
They might need the money, to pay for toll TV. CBS 

guesses that this boon could cost the average family $9.10 
a week or $473.20 a year. Figuring watching at 21 hours 
a week (instead of 35 hours to today’s free TV), the 
$9.10, says CBS, would be apportioned : 

hours—two baseball games at $.75 

hours—two films at .75 

hours—two plays at 

hours—one opera at .60 


hours—two stellar variety shows at . 


> 
Be 
? 
6 hours—miscellaneous at .50 


Thus, 42 million TV families would pay nearly $20 
billion annually. 

TvBureau estimates modestly that advertiser expendi- 
tures in this medium (time, talent and production) in 
1958 will come to a mere $1.416 billion, only $94 million 


more than last year’s $1.322 billion. 


Misc 

Edward A (Bud) Schirmer of Campbell-Ewald, De- 
troit, wrests Firestone from its house agency, Sweeney & 
James, Cleveland . . . Has Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan lost $10 million billings in the six months since 
. . Whoever gets Buick will 


get problems. The “low-priced three” are gaining at the 


that $80 million merger? . 


expense of the middle-bracket cars. . . . In its four-month 
life as a separate division Edsel, just merged with Lincoln- 
Mercury, sold less than one-fourth of “minimum quota.” 

Industrial advertisers “merchandise” more. Fortune 
provides its advertisers annually, at cost, three million 
pieces of such material. In connection with the January 
issue alone advertisers, launching new year campaigns, 


ordered a half-million. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Just out...has 94 ‘wide screen” colorful pages; contains the 1500 
most wanted items of merchandise; opens flat to 8/2 x 22 inches. 


Many of the nation’s largest users of 


incentive prizes (as well as thou- 
sands of lesser known companies) 
look to John Plain for their promo- 
tional programs. John Plain creates 
the plans, produces the literature and 
supplies the merchandise prizes. 


May we send you a sample copy of 
our 1958 Incentive Catalog? We 
welcome the opportunity to discuss 
your incentive problems and suggest 
plans for their solution. We will be 
happy to have you call in person 


write, phone or use the coupon. 
» 


JOHN PLAIN & COMPANY 


IN STOCK: 14,000 gifts, homewares 
items of apparel and imported foods 


CAPACITY: 20,000 orders a day, 
60 carloads 


Premium and Incentive Division 
JOHN PLAIN & COMPANY 


444 W. Washington St., Chicago 6 
a week, 22 hour service 


| am interested in an incentive program. Send me a sample copy 


of your new Incentive Catalog. 
Please address: 


Premium and Incentive Division Firm 


JOHN PLAIN & COMPANY, Astron 
444 W. WASHINGTON ST., sis 


Zone 
CHICAGO 6 


Attention of 


Phone No. 


State 


Look who's burning the midnight oil! 


The 3 R’s don’t mean rock ’n roll ’n romance to many 
high-schoolers today. Their study life is real. And 
Georgia Tech or Gonzaga U. is but the goal. 

As a service to its readers, the Tribune recently inter- 
viewed a long and distinguished list of educators. And 
presented the first comprehensive rating of America’s 
educational institutions made in more than 20 vears. 
As a result, thousands of youngsters and their parents 
were helped in their selection of colleges. And thousands 
of bouquets rolled in to the Tribune. 


Small wonder that Chicagoans get excited about the 
Tribune. Or that in Chicago and suburbs, the Tribune 
reaches more families than the top seven national weekly 


magazines combined. More than six times as many 


Chicagoans turn its pages as turn on the average evening 
TV\ show. And the Tribune Is the only (Chicago hews- 
paper to show a daily total net paid cireulation gain 
during the official six month period ended September 
30, 1957, over the same period in 1956. 

Such power produces outstanding advertising results. 
The Tribune sold $50,000 worth of furniture for the 
House of Menna from a six-column ad. Lured more than 
10,000 fishermen into sporting goods stores for spoon- 


plugs, as a result of editorial mention plus one small ad. 


That’s probably why, for example, travel, transportation 
and resort advertisers spent over 66°% of their Chicago 
newspaper dollars in the Tribune last year. The Tribune 


will work wonders for you, too. 


THE TRIBUNE CAN DO ALMOST ANYTHING IN CHICAGO 


